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this publication are those of the authors and not 
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March 5, 1968 
Mr. David J. Goldberg 
Commissioner 
New Jersey Department of 
Transportation 
1035 Parkway Avenue 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 


Dear Commissioner Goldberg: 


In accordance with our agreement dated March 30, 1966, we are pleased to submit 
our report, Highway Transportation in New Jersey. The study was authorized to per- 
form an analysis in depth of the total highway, road, and street needs in the state for 
the period January 1, 1967, to December 31, 1986, inclusive, and to formulate programs 
and recommend policies to permit the development of the entire system to meet New 
Jersey's highway transportation requirements adequately during the 20 years. Costs of 
the 20-year program for all highways, roads, and streets total $11,743,904,000. 


The report presents findings based on a complete survey of present highway con- 
ditions and future needs for the state, county and municipal roads and streets. A thor- 
ough analysis was made of New Jerseys economy, especially in relation to its transpor- 
tation system, and of the roles played by other modes in the total transportation network. 


We believe that the report represents the best possible projection of highway needs 
in New Jersey for the 20-year program period. It should be emphasized, however, that 
highway requirements are only one facet, albeit the most important one, of the ullti- 
mate transportation system requirements of the state. 


The study results are presented for three improvement periods of 10, 15, and 20 
years. It is believed that the most feasible program for the modernization of the 
State Highway System is that presented in the 15-year improvement analysis, while the 
county and municipal systems should be programmed for total improvement over the 
full 20-year period. 


Recommendations for financing of the state highway improvement program and the 
allocation of additional state funds toward the realization of the county and municipal 
improvement programs are considered practical and realistic. 


Although only one financing program has been recommended, it is obvious that 
there are many other possible approaches. The Department of Transportation has made 
a separate evaluation of this financing problem and has prepared definite proposals, 
emphasizing the need for an immediate program of somewhat lesser magnitude than 
we have recommended. 


The study was conducted in close cooperation with the New Jersey Department 
of Transportation’s Division of Planning and Division of Local Government Aid, and 
the United States Department of Transportation. We wish to acknowledge the invalu- 
able advice, counsel, and assistance rendered by these organizations during the course 
of the study. 


It is believed that the report will be of primary importance in developing the 
state’s total transportation system of which highways, roads, and streets occupy such an 
important place. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Registered P. E. | 


New Jersey No. 10470 Wilbur S. Smith 
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Report in Brief 


New Jersey’s substantial economic position in 
the rapidly-growing Northeast Corridor has been 
influenced considerably by its existing varied 
and complex transportation system. The system’s 
facilities range from large, deep-water ports to 
one of the largest and busiest commercial air- 
ports in the nation. However, the highway, road, 
and street network of the state is the basic and 
most vital of these modes — one that links to- 
gether all sections of the state, the region, and 
the nation. 


The future healthy growth of the state’s econ- 
omy is highly dependent on an adequate trans- 
portation system. Such a system includes a 
highway network complemented by other trans- 
port modes, thus affording a balanced approach 
to the state’s complex transportation problems. 


Growing awarenness of the dependence of 
future economic growth and viability on ade- 


quate transportation in New Jersey resulted 
in a Department of Transportation decision 
to authorize a comprehensive study of highway 
needs and fiscal capabilities. This study pro- 
vides a realistic evaluation of the impact of 
an expanding economy on highway require- 
ments. Moreover, it supplies the information 
and engineering data required to determine 
the cost of various improvement projects and 
recommended financing programs. Included 
are studies of the economy, highway classifica- 
tion, highway needs, and fiscal requirements. 


As noted in the 1968 Highway Needs Report 
recently transmitted to Congress by the U. S. 
Department of Transportation, the major high- 
way transportation problems in the next two 
decades will be in urban and urbanizing areas. 
This statement of highway transportation prob- 
lems applies particularly to New Jersey, both 
now and in the future. 


In achieving the goal of an adequate highway 
network, the state and local governmental units 
are faced with the problem of satisfying 1986 
transportation pressures engendered by: 


A population of 9,975,000 people — up 44.6 
per cent over 1966. 


An urban population that in 1960 totaled 88.6 
per cent of the state total, and which will 
become even more urbanized by 1986. It is 
estimated that no county will have fewer than 
200 persons per square mile by that time. 


A total of 5,280,000 registered vehicles — an 
increase of 68.6 per cent over 1966. 


Annual travel of 65 billion vehicle-miles — up 
88 per cent over 1966. 


Assuming that the highway network of the 
state was adequate at present, the state would 
be faced with a rather significant task in meet- 
ing future demands. However, the plain facts 
are that, over a long period, a major portion of 
the network has become inadequate due to a 
combination of tremendous growth in travel 
and an insufficient level of available funds. 
Therefore, the task of providing a highway sys- 
tem fully capable of meeting future demands 
has been multiplied many times. The task of 
providing an adequate highway network for the 
future will be monumental in size and com- 
plexity but fully within the fiscal capabilities 
of the state and local governments. Realization 
of this goal, however, is wholly dependent upon 
the public’s desire for adequate transportation 
translated into meaningful legislation. 


The distribution of the state’s population has 
an extremely important bearing on transporta- 
tion needs. The propensity of industrial plants 
and commercial enterprises to seek sites in the 


suburban areas does not appear to be abating. 
Yet, the central business districts of the state’s 
metropolitan areas still represent a tremendous 
concentration of economic activity. 


Highways, in a sense, do not automatically 
cause economic expansion. Rather, they affect 
the channeling of land development and help 
satisfy needs created by population increases, 
industrial expansion, underdeveloped material 
resources, or unused human resources. Where 
conditions are favorable for economic expansion, 
highways can provide the necessary economic 
stimuli. 

The location of industries on improved high- 
ways makes it possible to increase accessibility 
to sales areas, labor markets, supplies, and raw 
materials. Good accessibility may also increase 
the amount of land available for productive use 
by opening new areas or by converting occupied 
land to higher use. 


In addition, improvements in highway trans- 
portation reduce the costs of marketing prod- 
ucts in areas where decentralization has widened 
many market areas. Efficiencies have also been 
effected by the locating of plants in areas where 
adequate land can be acquired at reasonable 
costs. 


Employees commuting over improved high- 
ways benefit from reductions in operating costs, 
accident costs, time costs, and driver strain. 
Good transportation also permits added flexibili- 
ty in selection of home sites. 


The economy, speed, and flexibility of high- 
way transportation has been a major factor in 
the past economic development of New Jersey. 
It will be an even more important force in the 
future. 
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HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 


Functional! classification of all highways, 
roads, and streets represents the key phase of 
the determination of highway needs. Functional 
classification is the assignment of highways, 
roads, and streets according to the character of 
service provided by each facility in its relation- 
ship to the total network. Such assignments 
provide the base from which sound engineering 
cost appraisals and fiscal planning can be made 
with a reasonable degree of confidence and 


reliability. 


Classification by 
Administrative Systems 


The highway network of New Jersey is ad- 
ministratively classified into three levels — state, 
county, and municipal. As of January 1, 1967, 
this network totaled 33,161 miles of highways, 
roads, and streets, of which 14,742 miles were 
considered rural and 17,567 miles as urban. The 
remaining mileage consists of toll highways 
(370.3 miles) and forest, park, and institutional 
roads (481.2 miles). Under the administration 
of the Department of Transportation were 1,972 
miles. The county system totaled 6,740 miles. 
The municipal street system, by far the largest 
system, totaled 23,597 miles. The magnitude of 
this latter system reflects the highly urbanized 
characteristics of the state’s population. Almost 
12,000 miles of this system were classified as 
residential streets. 


e By 1986, additional facilities needed to ade- 
quately handle the anticipated traffic demands 
will increase the total network to over 43,000 
miles, a gain of almost 10,000 miles. The state 
highway system is expected to increase by 850 
miles, of which 456 miles will be of limited 
access design, highlighting the state’s critical 
need for high-type facilities. The county sys- 
tem will change very little in total, but the char- 


CONCEPT OF 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
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acter of the system will change drastically with 
over 1,100 miles shifting from rural to urban 
classification during the program period. The 
municipal system will increase by 9,060 miles 
with almost all the growth accounted for by 
urban streets. Over 3,200 miles of this system 
will shift from rural to urban designation, again 
emphasizing the rapid changes within the state’s 
economy. 
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Classification by Administrative 
and Functional Systems 


e@ In the determination of functional classifi- 
cation for all roads and streets, there are 
three basic characteristics of highway service 
to consider — arterial, collector, and local access. 
This nomenclature has been assigned to de- 
lineate the predominant character of the facili- 
ty’s function. At one end of this spectrum is 
the concept of mobility; at the other, access 
to property. Rarely will a single facility serve 
only the access function or the mobility func- 
tion. Arterials principally serve major traffic 
volumes on relatively long trips and their pre- 
dominant character can be considered mobility. 
Local facilities provide access to property as a 
principal function. 


e@ The three basic functional characteristics of 
service have been further subdivided to achieve 
a more detailed and precise evaluation of needs. 
The several functional classifications have been 
derived to meet the varying characteristics of 


total traffic needs, to permit a realistic applica- 
tion of design criteria, and to permit the recog- 
nition of unique financing programs. Arterial 
facilities include Interstate, major and area 
service highways, and primary thoroughfares. 
The collector category comprises collector high- 
ways and secondary thoroughfares. Access 
facilities include land access roads and com- 
mercial and residential streets. 


e@ The end product of functional classification 
procedures is the assignment of functionally 
classified highways, roads, and streets to ad- 
ministrative jurisdictions. The recommended 
administrative assignments result in a 1986 
state highway system totaling 2,436 miles. This 
system would include all freeways and major 
highways plus a substantial mileage of area 
service highways. The recommended county 
system of 3,534 miles would include all collector 
highways. The municipal system of 36,253 miles 
includes a substantial mileage of primary and 
secondary thoroughfares, commercial streets, and 
24,642 miles of residential streets. 


HIGHWAY AND STREET MILEAGE 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


New Jersey 


January 1, 1967 


SYSTEM 


States Highways. ceeec. oc: 2382. poms een pene et on ee eee 


Gountys Roadsfand; Streets 2 saw evew eee = eee ee 


MunicipaleRoadss and |.otreets eee set seers oe eer ee rere 
pVOLUS Hig nwa Soe ee eee ee eee ere 


Forest, Park, and Institutional Roads. 


OA Te re a ee eee ee 


PER CENT 

MILEAGE OF TOTAL 
1,971.9 5.95 
6,739.9 20.33 
23,597.3 71.16 
370.3 1.11 
_ 481.2 _ 145 
33,160.6 100.00 
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FUTURE FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


New Jersey 


1986 
FUTURE FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION State 
Toll Highways_.2) 370.3! 
Forest, Park, and Institutional Roads_.___________- 481.2 
Subtotal: --#.! #t so) ee ee 851.5 
Rural 
Interstate, Highways. = 145.1 
Class I Major Highways ——________._____ 193.2 
Class II Major Highways_._-____________ _. 226.0 
Area ‘Service HighWayse 22> ee 457.2 
Gollector Highways 2. 2.5 226.7 
LandAccess¢Roads. 2 = ee 24 
Subtotal eee tee ne ns eens errr 2000 
Urban 
Interstate Highways. © LO 
Glass 1 Major. Highways2. = = =e 330.4 
Class Il Major Highways_2== === = = 303.6 
Area Service. Highways] eee 439.7 
Collector Highways#222 = 278.8 
Primary Thoroughfares 2) 2 25.7 
Secondary, Phoroughtarcs = meee 5.1 
Commercial Streets. = 
Residential Streets. 3.82 22 5 2 ae pe 
Subtotal <.c-28 2 oe a ee eee 1,572.1 
OT A 3,674.2 
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STATEWIDE SYSTEM 


County 


25.4 
12.2 
1,356.1 
1373.8 


2,827.5 


3.3 
43.8 
1,427.7 
260.6 
611.1 
9.0 
1,559.8 


3,915.3 


6,742.8 


Municipal 


66.4 
6,398.2 


6,464.6 


2.6 

6.5 
178.3 
1,109.0 
1,313.9 
501.6 
23,081.0 
26,192.9 


32,657.5 


Total 


370.3 
481.2 


851.5 


145.1 
193.2 
251.4 
529.4 
1,649.2 
7,114.4 


10,542.7 


187.4 
330.4 
309.5 
490.0 
1,884.8 
1,395.3 
1,930.1 
510.6 
24,642.2 
31,680.3 


43,074.5 


HIGHWAY NEEDS 


Sound improvement programming and fiscal 
planning must be based on a determination of 
financial requirements for construction, mainte- 
nance, and administration of the highway trans- 
portation system for some predetermined time 
period. The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine physical improvements needed in the next 
20 years and to develop recommended fiscal 
programs which will permit the improvement 
of the highway transportation system to ac- 
ceptable standards. 


The study includes an evaluation of needs 
for all highways, roads, and streets in New 
Jersey under state, county, and municipal juris- 
diction, a total of over 32,000 miles. The esti- 
mate covers the period from January 1, 1967, 


through December 31, 1986. The total needs 
estimate is the sum of the expenditures which 
normally can be expected to occur in the con- 
struction, maintenance, and administration of 
the several highway systems. Total program 
costs for intermediate periods are also devel- 
oped so that future planning can be accom- 
plished on the basis of the program period 
which is commensurate with the state’s fiscal 
policies. 


Although deficiencies exist on all systems, the 
major portion of deficient mileage can be 
identified in one or two major categories. A 
very small portion of total deficient miles are 
identified as having critical surface conditions. 
This reflects a commendable highway policy 


EXISTING DEFICIENCIES 
BY PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


State System 


Critical surface condition on 11.4 miles; 
Inadequate surface width on 603.3 
miles; ' 

Deficient surface width and condition 
on 0.8 miles; and 

Other deficiencies on 40.4 miles. 


e Total deficiencies in some respect on 655.9 
miles, or 35.3 per cent, of the state system, 
exclusive of the Interstate System. 


County Primary System 


1. Critical surface condition on 93.3 miles; 


2. Inadequate surface width on 380.6 
miles; 


3. Deficient surface width and condition 
on 24.0 miles; and 
A. Other deficiencies on 292.8 miles. 


e A total of 790.7 miles, or 11.7 per cent, of 
the county primary system deficient in some 
respecf. 


Municipal Primary System 


1. Critical surface conditions on 73.3 
miles; 

2. Inadequate surface width on 60.8 
miles; and 

3. Other deficiencies on 23.2 miles. 


e A total of 157.3 miles, or 9.3 per cent, of 
the municipal primary system deficient in 
some respect. 


which insists on high design standards for pave- 
ments and an effective maintenance program. 
However, substantial mileages were found de- 
ficient in surface width or shoulder width. A 
total of 603 miles (32.5 per cent) of the state 
highway system was found deficient in surface 
width. This deficiency accounted for all but 
2.8 per cent of the 656 miles of deficient mile- 
age on the present state system. Primary county 
and primary municipal systems had mileages de- 
ficient in surface width, surface condition, or 
shoulder width amounting to 11.7 per cent and 
9.3 per cent, respectively, of the total mileage in 
these categories. 


Identified construction needs include the im- 
provement costs of presently deficient highways, 
roads, and streets and also the costs of improv- 
ing those facilities which can be predicted to 
become deficient within the 20-year study 
period. Also included are construction costs of 
new facilities which will be required to meet 
future travel demands. Identified construction 
needs were developed by estimating the cost of 
improving deficient facilities or construction of 
new facilities to design standards for traffic 
volumes 20 years from the time of improve- 
ment or construction. These needs have been 


determined by an individual appraisal of all 
highways except land access roads and resi- 
dential streets. Needs on these facilities were 
estimated on an average annual basis by a mass 
analysis procedure. 


e Needs are summarized in 10-, 15-, and 20- 
year programs. To measure the magnitude of 
the programs, they are shown on an average 
annual cost basis. Unit costs used in the ap- 
praisal are based on 1966 price levels. Total 
costs are for the recommended functionally 
classified systems. 


e@ The recommended Class I Major Highway 
system of 338.3 miles will cost $1,718,454,000 
with more than two thirds of the total system 
scheduled for the first 10 years of the program 
period. This system represents the most critical 
highway transportation need of the state. The 
future mobility and flexibility of the highway 
transportation system will be adversely affected 
if the construction of these facilities are unduly 
delayed. 


e According to the 1967 cost estimates pre- 
pared by the New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation, initial completion of the Interstate 
System will cost $814,717,000 of which the 


IDENTIFIED CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


FUNCTIONAL CLASS1 BACKLOG T9871 ‘976 979 1986 ‘aa 
(millions) 
Class@ «Majoras ee $ 561 $392 $287 $296 $182 $1,718 
Class#llMMajors ats ee 498 39 124 89 63 813 
Area sServite 2 Ot cairo 219 29 84 48 OF 457 
Collectors 2s eee ee 338 33 74 49 51 545 
Primary Thoroughfare _____ 33 12 14 425 343 827 
Secondary Thoroughfare ________. 60 16 38 S 18 136 


1Does not include costs of Interstate System or land access roads and residential and commercial streets. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL COST 
BY RECOMMENDED ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


PROGRAM 


PERIOD STATE COUNTY MUNICIPAL 
(millions) 
LO-Y ear. eo ee ee ee _ $296 $75 $238 
15-Y eat ee 245 64 965 
D0.) Cals eee ee 215 59 O77 
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federal government will bear 90 per cent. Other 
Interstate System costs which must be borne by 
the state are future replacement construction 
and maintenance and administration. These 
costs have been estimated at $224,765,000 dur- 
ing the program period of 20 years. 


e Annual needs for construction, maintenance, 
and administration of the recommended state 
system add to an impressive total of $214,505,800, 
including the 10 per cent state matching 
funds for the Interstate System. Basic to 
this estimate is the assumption that all exist- 
ing deficiencies will be eliminated and that 
future needs caused by anticipated traffic growth 
and normal obsolescence will be met during 
the 20-year program period. If the program 
is shortened to 15 years, average annual costs 
will rise to $244,878,900; similarly compressing 
the program to 10 years will require $295,977,600 
annually. The program periods refer to the 
time required to eliminate the backlog needs 
and improve the system to acceptable standards. 
For the shorter program periods, costs of normal 
replacements and maintenance will be incurred 
during the remainder of the 20 years. 


e Needs of the recommended county system 
will average $59,182,400. Average annual costs 
of the 15-year program will total $63,894,900 
and for the 10-year program, $74,565,400. 


e The municipal system needs will vary from 
$237,882,500 annually for the 10-year program 
to $276,844,700 for the 20-year program. The 
needs of the municipal system are the reverse 
of the normal expectations of decreasing annual 
costs for the longer program periods. This is 
the direct result of the need for greatly 
expanded urban faclities in the latter part of 
the program, particularly for primary thor- 
oughfares and residential streets. Present pri- 
mary thoroughfares were utilized by assuming 
that traffic engineering devices such as no 
parking, one-way couplets, etc. would be ap- 
plied to traffic conditions until such time as 
capacity on these facilities become intolerable. 
Costs of constructing substantial mileages of 
new residential streets were expected to be 
borne by developers, with maintenance and re- 
construction by the local units. Costs under 
these two assumptions would become significant 
later in the program period. 


HIGHWAY REVENUES 


Financing of state governmental functions in 
New Jersey is through general fund appropri- 
ations, in that proceeds derived from state tax 
levies are deposited in the general fund and 
appropriated to the various governmental func- 
tions by the Legislature. Therefore, a compari- 
son of highway-user tax revenues in relation 
to highway needs is academic but certainly not 
precluded. The highway transportation system 
is financed by general fund appropriations, 
federal-aid funds, and revenues from local tax 
sources of counties and municipalities. 


In 1966, net revenues derived from state col- 
lected highway-user tax revenues totaled 


EXISTING HIGHWAY-USER TAX 
REVENUES, LOCAL REVENUES, 
AND FEDERAL AID 


| MotorglHuel slaxae ects n $144,655,033 


_ Motor Vehicle 
Registrations) 72a 78,037,003 


County Local Revenues .......... 27,997,000 
Municipal Local Revenues ...... 89,086,000 
Federal Aid for Highways ........ 91,569,548 


Siprede erie sai ee ee et $431,344,584 


$222,692,036; locally raised revenues, 
$117,083,000; and federal aid, $91,569,548. State 
appropriations for highway purposes totaled 
$108,650,000, including the state police in 1966. 
Total state appropriations were less than half 
of the 1966 net highway-user tax revenues. in 
the judgment of the legislature there are other 
governmental functions which have a higher 
priority on rather scarce economic resources 
than highways. Nevertheless, it should be em- 
phasized that the highway user has been, 
is, and will be paying substantially more user 
taxes than the present and anticipated level of 
general fund appropriations for highways. 


Motor Vehicle Registration 


Motor vehicle registrations in New Jersey 
totaled 3,122,876 in 1966, up 30.1 per cent since 
1960. Passenger cars increased 31.4 per cent 
to a total of 2,789,497; and trucks, 20.3 per 
cent to 325,054 in the same period. Total 
registrations are expected to reach 5,280,000 by 
1986, an increase of almost 69 per cent over 
1966. Passenger car registration fees are based 
on the manufacturers’ shipping weight and vary 
from $10.00 to $25.00. The average fee paid 
for passenger cars in 1966 was $15.47. The 
average fee for trucks in 1966 was $84.55. The 
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1966 


average fee for all vehicles was $22.79. Gross 
revenues derived from registration and related 
fees totaled $83,300,485 in 1966. Net revenues 
after deducting administrative expenses were 
$78,037,003. Net motor vehicle registration and 
related fees are expected to increase to 
$133,084,000 by 1986, up 70.5 per cent. 


Motor Fuel Tax Revenue 


New Jersey’s motor fuel tax rate is below 
the weighted national average of 6.43 cents. 
It is significant that this situation has held 
since 1927, the first year a motor fuel tax was 
imposed in the state. 


TEMPORARY, 1968 AND 1969 CALENDAR YEARS 


Revenue from the 6 cents per gallon tax on 
motor fuel is an important source of funds to 
the state. In 1966, net motor fuel taxes, after 
deduction for nonhighway use _ totaled 
$144,655,033. It is anticipated that by 1986 net 
motor fuel tax revenues will total $267,178,000, 
an increase of almost 85 per cent. 


Local Revenues 


Locally-raised revenues for road and street 
purposes have risen steadily in recent years 
and are estimated to total $117,083,000 in 
1966. Local revenue sources are obtained al- 
most entirely from general fund appropriations. 


STATE GASOLINE TAX RATES 
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It is estimated that 1986 revenues from local tax 
sources for roads and streets will total 
$219,739,000. 


Total Revenues 


Total revenues for New Jersey’s highway 
transportation system include general fund ap- 
propriations, both state and local, property and 
special assessment taxes, and federal aid. As 
there is no reliable basis for projecting general 
fund appropriations for highway purposes at 
the state level because of the erratic historical 
trend, these funds have been included in total 
revenue estimates at the 1966 level. Federal aid, 
despite the uncertainty of the size, shape, and 
emphasis of the future federal program, has been 
estimated at about $108,000,000 annually after 
1973. 


In 1966, revenues from all sources for high- 
way purposes totaled $313,152,450, including In- 
terstate System appropriations. Of this total, 
$104,500,000 represented the state general fund 
appropriation. By 1986, assuming state appro- 
priations remain at the 1966 level, total revenue 
available would be $432,239,000, an increase of 
only 38 per cent. An increase of this size 
would be so inadequate that the highway trans- 
portation system of the state would become in- 
tolerable within a very few years. 


Total net revenues derived from highway-user 
taxes and local tax sources plus federal aid 
totaled $427,373,856 in 1966. By 1986, such 
revenues are estimated at $728,001,000 and are 
expected to average $595,195,200 over the 20- 
year period, an amount sufficient to finance the 
total highway needs program. 


COST ALLOCATION 


Inasmuch as New Jersey is a general fund 
state, the application of findings of highway 
cost allocation analyses would seem to be of 
little moment. There are, however, certain basic 
conclusions which can be drawn from such 
analyses which will be of value in determining 
future tax policies of the state, insofar as motor 
vehicles and motor fuels are concerned. The 
anticipated highway-user tax payments can be 
compared with estimated needs and an evalua- 
tion of the present tax structure can be accom- 
plished based on the findings of the cost alloca- 
tion analyses. 


Because governments are competing with pri- 
vate transportation media in providing highway 
transportation services to the public, it is highly 
desirable that investments of economic resources 


in the highway plant should represent the best 
investment of such resources based on the eco- 
nomic benefits to be realized. Highway-user 
charges should be related to costs incurred 
regardless of the fact that in New Jersey there 
are no dedicated revenues for highway purposes. 
If it can be demonstrated that the present level 
of highway-user taxes are adequate to meet the 
user share of costs of needed improvements, sub- 
stantial increases in user taxes would not seem 
to be in order. By the same token, it is reason- 
able to suggest that if the present tax structure 
does not adequately provide for the user’s share, 
some adjustments would seem in order. 


Although the results of cost allocation analyses 
are usually quite reliable, they should be con- 
sidered only as indicators in determining tax 
policies and not as precise answers. 


Cost Responsibilities of 
Highway Users and Nonusers 


The allocation of total costs between highway 
users and nonusers resulted in cost assignments 
of $427,471,900 (72.8 per cent) to the user and 
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Net State Highway-User Tax Revenues__...____ 


Local Revenue (nonuser).. 2 
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Although revenues are not the criteria on 
which cost allocations are based, the 1966 data 
show that at the present level of taxation, state 
highway user contributions are somewhat less 
than the cost assignment of 70.0 per cent al- 
though not significantly so. However, if average 
annual state highway-user tax revenues, as esti- 
mated for the 20-year program period, are com- 
pared with cost assignments, the highway-user 
contribution falls considerably short of assigned 
program costs. This, of course, is assuming that 
net state highway-user tax revenues were dedi- 
cated to highway purposes. 


Cost Responsibilities of 
Classes of Vehicles 


The differential cost analysis approach was 
used to allocate the highway-user share of the 
20-year program. Of the several approaches to 
determining the highway-user cost responsibility, 
the incremental method provides the best theo- 
retical basis for making these determinations, 
although for comparative purposes, other meth- 
ods were included. The basic concept of the 
incremental approach is that certain highway 
expenditures can be separated into increments of 
cost incurred in accommodating specific vehicles. 
Additional expenditures required by larger and 
heavier vehicles are assessed only against those 
vehicles which require such additional expendi- 
tures. 


$159,723,300 (27.2 per cent) to the nonuser. De- 
ducting federal aid from the total user share left 
the state user share of program costs at 70.0 per 
cent. Comparison of this assignment with 1966 
state highway-user tax revenues and local funds 
shows the following: 


AMOUNT PER CENT 
5 ee $222,692,036 65.6 
Sp San Rec EPs 117,083,000 34.4 
$339,775,036 100.0 


The cost responsibility of each class of vehicles 
is compared to anticipated tax payments to de- 
termine the excess or deficit of such payments. 


The average annual highway-user share of the 
20-year program as determined by the user- 
nonuser cost allocation analysis was $427,471,900. 
Deducted from this total was the anticipated 
annual apportionment of federal funds of 
$55,429,300. The remainder, $372,042,600, rep- 
resents the amount of state highway-user taxes 
which equitably should be collected from motor 
vehicles for their use of New Jersey’s highways. 
Anticipated payments represent the amounts 
paid by highway users in the form of state high- 
Way user taxes under existing tax rates. 


The annual cost assigned to passenger 
cars was $66, or $10 greater than their 
anticipated tax payments. Anticipated bus 
payments of $501 fall far short of their 
assigned costs, $1,228. 


All trucks, except for those having a 


gross weight of 44,000-52,000 pounds are 
contributing less than their assigned cost 
responsibility, varying from a deficit of $7 
for the lightest truck (2,000-6,000 pounds 
gross weight) to $234 for the 60,000-68,000 


pound class. 


The results of the cost allocation analyses with the fact that annual appropriations for 


show that an upward adjustment in state-user highways are less than half of the net highway- 
taxes could probably be justified, assuming user tax revenues. Nevertheless, in considering 
highway-user tax revenues were dedicated to financing of an accelerated program of high- 
highway purposes. It is difficult to rationalize an way construction, findings of the cost allocation 
indicated need for increased user contributions analyses should be evaluated. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


New Jersey’s transportation systems are not 
presently capable of meeting the travel demands 
placed upon them. The state’s growing economy 
and population will place even further de- 
mands on now inadequate facilities. The growth 
of suburban areas envisioned over the next 20 
years, with the attendant pressures for addi- 
tional transportation facilities, will call for a 
concerted effort on the part of all governments 
involved if these needs are to be met. Similar 
to other highly urbanized and _industrially- 
oriented states, all transportation modes in New 
Jersey will play an important part in the state’s 
future; the major role being played by the 
highway transportation system. 


Financing the Program 


New Jersey's demonstrated need for channel- 
ing additional funds into the highway program 
places the burden of determining the magnitude 
of future programs at a policy and legislative 
level. As a practical matter, the magnitude of 
the program will be one of compromise. It can 
be categorically stated, however, because the 
future economic growth of New Jersey is so 
intimately keyed to an adequate transportation 
system of which highways are the most vital 
mode, that positive and accelerated action 
should not be delayed. 


State Highway Programs — The present in- 
adequacy of the highway transportation system 
can be traced directly to years of inadequate 
fiscal resources. For many years, the construc- 
tion program consisted of only matching federal- 
aid highway funds. This has been far from sut- 
ficient to meet the very apparent need for an 
emphatic and positive program. 


As funds for state functions are apportioned 
by the Legislature and by statute cannot exceed 
anticipated revenue, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that a proposed accelerated highway con- 
struction program can be effectively translated 
into a reality by relying on annual appropri- 


ations. Therefore, it would appear that the most 
practical method of accelerating the construc- 
tion program would be through the use of bond 
proceeds. 


There are numerous approaches to financing 
the program through the use of credit. One 
approach would be to finance only those proj- 
ects having highest priority as a short-range 
program. Another would be to consider a very 
substantial bond issue adequate to finance a 
10-year accelerated program. The third, and 
the one that would lend itself to sound and 
progressive long-range planning, would be to 
finance a 15-year program that would satisfy 
the capital requirements of the state highway 
system. 


A bond issue program of this magnitude 
coupled with appropriations adequate for main- 
tenance, administration, debt service, and in- 
creased state-aid would make available the fi- 
nancial tools for a truly accelerated program. 
The proposed fiscal plan would result in a state 
highway construction program increasing from 
the 1967 level of $151,700,000 to $276,300,000 in 
1974. State funds needed to finance the ac- 
celerated program aggregate $1,808,900,000 for 
the 15 years with federal funds of $1,770,100,000, 
resulting in a total construction program of 
$3,579,000,000. Appropriations necessary to fi- 
nance the proposed construction program would 
peak at $124,000,000 in 1982. Total appropri- 
ations including amounts for maintenance, ad- 
ministration, state police, and state aid would 
aggregate $250,600,000 in 1984. 


As the proposed program calls for a substan- 
tial increase in general fund appropriations, it is 
believed that a portion of the general fund reve- 
nues should be replaced. Findings of the cost 
allocation analyses and need to supplement 
general fund revenues indicate an upward ad- 
justment in the highway-user tax rates. It is 
highly possible that the highway user, if assured 
of a progressive, long-range construction pro- 


gram, might regard such tax adjustment as 
reasonable. 


The use of credit to finance the accelerated 
program has several cogent arguments which 
would tend to favor such a step at this time. 


1. The large-scale use of bond issues to 
accelerate the capital program for high- 
ways is the only logical move that will 
assure adequate funding of the program. 


2. It will enable the Department of Trans- 
portation to prepare a long-range pro- 
gram with accomplishment of desired 
goals more definitive than in the past. 


3. The bond issues, guaranteed by the full 
faith and credit of the state, should be 
well received in investment circles en- 


suring a relatively favorable rate of 
interest. 


4. Most importantly, the cost of constructing 
highway facilities is consistently increas- 
ing. From 1960 to 1966, the Bureau of 
Public Roads’ construction price index (on 
a 1957-59 base) rose 20 per cent, or about 
3 per cent per year compounded. In other 
words, the 1966 construction dollar is 
worth only 83 cents relative to the 1960 
construction dollar. There do not appear 
to be, in our expanding economy, any 
developments that would tend to dampen 
this consistent upward trend in prices. If 
this trend does continue, a minimum 20 
per cent increase can be expected in the 
next decade. Therefore, the use of bor- 
rowed funds that are to be repaid with 
depreciated future dollars represents an 
excellent investment. 


5. One of the circumstances under which it 
is prudent for governments to incur debt 
is for capital investment in_ relatively 
long-lived facilities. Another circumstance 
under which governments should consider 
credit financing is the construction of 
public works which are socially and 
economically advantageous and produc- 
tive. 


County Highway Program — The average an- 
nual requirements for funds to bring the county 
highway system up to acceptable standards in 
20 years exceeds estimated funds from present 
sources by almost $7,000,000 annually. Although 
the annual deficit is significant, it is not with- 
out solution. A reasonable increase in state 
aid to county highways, coupled with an equal 
increase from local revenue sources, will 
produce a practical answer to financing the 
county program. 


Municipal Road and Street Program — Mod- 
ernization of the municipal system is confronted 
with a recurring annual deficit of critical mag- 
nitude — averaging $141,500,000 annually dur- 
ing the 20 years. Two alternatives are available 
to meet the annual deficits, neither of which 
are easy solutions. First, the combined funds 
from state aid and local revenues can be in- 
creased to offset the deficit. Second, credit 
financing may be used through the device of 
long-term obligation state bonds to provide 
state-aid funds equal to the adjusted deficit, 
after optimum local revenue sources have been 
applied. 


Because of the anticipated growth of urban- 
ization in the state, it is believed that more 
emphasis on urban programs is indicated. Also, 
it is almost a certainty that future federal-aid 
highway programs will be strongly oriented to- 
ward solutions of urban transportation prob- 
lems. However, until such time as a definite 
program of this type is developed, a priority 
program to select facilities most in need of 
improvement in the early years is mandatory. 
Such a program would be predicated on the 
principle of improving those facilities first which 
will return the greatest benefit to the public. 


Federal-Aid Apportionments 


The course of future federal-aid programs is, 
at the present time, very uncertain. The Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials sub- 
mitted a report to Congress late in 1967 with 


their proposals for the size, scope, and di- 
rection of the post-Interstate program. 


Most recently, the U. S. Department of 
Transportation submitted its report, 1968 Na- 
tional Highway Needs Report. Contained in 
the report, although couched in rather broad 
terms, is the Department's outline of federal- 
aid policy of the future. This policy is as 
follows: 


1. Continuing assistance to the states for 
improving the efficiency and safety of the 
highway system in both rural and urban 
areas, particularly where traffic growth is 
expected. Studies will be necessary to 
redefine the federal-aid systems and en- 
able sound economic analyses to reveal 
how and where the investment of federal 
funds would be most beneficial in terms 
of national objectives, general economic 
and social benefits, and transportation 
service to people and commerce. 


Greater stress than in the past to the im- 
provement of urban transportation and the 
development of transportation plans cal- 
culated to raise the quality and satisfac- 
tions of urban life. 


Additional emphasis on the coordination of 
highways with other modes of transport, 


11968 National Highway Needs Report, Committee 
Print, 90th Congress, 2nd Session, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1968, p. 7. 


both intra and interurban to ensure the 
optimum provision of the best features of 
all modes. 


Continuing emphasis on making the high- 
way a salutary influence on the environ- 
ment both in rural and urban areas. 


It will be noted that the problem of urban 
transportation and the coordination of highways 
with other modes of transport are specifically 
noted in this statement of desirable federal 
highway policy. 


New Jersey, however, cannot await the com- 
pletion of the Interstate System in planning for 
future highways. The Department of Transpor- 
tation will need every year of lead time between 
now and 1975 to effect the orderly transition to 
the new program. 


A reasonable analysis of the direction of fu- 
ture federal aid for highways would indicate 
that New Jersey’s share of the program will be 
in excess of the present level, including Inter- 
state funds. This observation is based on the 
apparent emphasis placed on urban transporta- 
tion problems. 


It is strongly suggested that the long-range 
planning for the highway transportation system 
of the state be conducted with the thought that 
the federal government will take positive action 
in the near future and that increased apportion- 
ments for the state will be realized. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommended actions which are believed necessary to modernize the 
highway transportation system of New Jersey in order to keep pace with the 
expanding economy, increased popuiation, and the accompanying future traffic 
demands are: 


Adopt the 15-year construction program for state highways. 


Accelerate the state highway program by the use of credit financing. 


Establish the annual appropriations of the legislature at a level commen- 
surate with the annual debt service payments, highway maintenance and 
administration costs, state police, and an accelerated state-aid program for 


Adopt the recommended functionally classified highway systems. 
Provide for establishing a functional classification review board. 


Provide for the purchase of rights-of-way as far in advance as is deter- 


Adopt a 20-year program for the counties and municipalities, with sub- 


e 
© 
@ Increase the motor fuel tax rate to 7 cents per gallon. 
2 
local units. 
® 
© 
@ 
mined feasible. 
es) 
stantial increases in state-aid funds. 
® 


Initiate, as soon as possible, a comprehensive and cooperative traffic 


improvements program for arterial streets in urban areas. 


Other Considerations 


Although not included in the scope of this 
study, three other items should be given very 
serious consideration by the Department of 
Transportation. 


Continuing Study Processes — While the 
present study provides the basis for recom- 
mendations concerning highway programs for 
the future, these programs are subject to re- 
vision due to unanticipated and unforeseen 
developments. Therefore, a system for con- 
tinually updating the present study should be 
adopted. 


Priority Improvement Program -— Although 
this study has shown that highway agencies will 


be unable to meet all needs under present 
financial policies and programs, this does not 
obviate the expenditure of available resources 
on projects which will provide the greatest 
benefits. Therefore, priority construction pro- 
grams should be developed by each highway 
agency using data developed in this study to 
ensure selection of improvement projects on 
the basis of factual need. 


Parking in Urban Areas — The most efficient 
usage of capital investments demands elimina- 
tion of parking from urban arterial facilities in 
order to increase traffic capacity. Consideration 
should be given to a joint effort by state and 
local governments to develop self-supporting 
off-street parking facilities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


New Jersey, in recent years, has experienced 
a growth in all major facets of its economy 
which has added greatly to a previously com- 
plex problem of providing a comprehensive and 
efficient transportation system. New Jersey's 
position as a “corridor” state, and its place in 
the center of the rapidly expanding Megalopolis 
of the Northeast, only serve to magnify the 
complexity of this problem. 


The keystone of New Jersey’s total trans- 
portation system is its network of highways, 
roads, and streets. Interacting with the facilities 


of other modes, it provides the foundation for 
meeting the travel requirements of today and 
of the future. Although many recommenda- 
tions have been advanced for radical changes 
in basic transportation methods and hardware, 
and substantial research is in progress, no com- 
binations of recommendations and research re- 
sults serve to reduce the requirements for a 
modern, safe and efficient network of highways, 
roads, and streets. Instead, the systems of road 
and street facilities, rather than being in com- 
petition with mass transit modes, are comple- 
mented by them. 


With the standard of living rising in 
America, people are finding more time 
and opportunity for enjoying themselves. 
A major portion of all recreational ac- 
tivity is associated with use of highway 
facilities. Scenic routes with public rest 
areas are contributing much to the suc- 
cess of the citizens of New Jersey in their 
“pursuit of happiness.” 


The New Jersey Department of Transporta- 
tion recognized the need for a thorough exami- 
nation of the role of all highways, roads, and 
streets in the complete transportation system. 
In March, 1966, it authorized the Comprehen- 
sive Highway Needs and Fiscal Study to pro- 
vide a realistic appraisal of the requirements 
for improving and maintaining the statewide 
network of highways and streets, adequate to 
meet travel demands for the next 20 years. 


This study has provided the information and 
engineering data required to determine the type 
of highway systems needed, the cost of various 
improvement programs, and the most equitable 
means of financing highway needs. Included 
are studies of the economy, other modes of 
transportation, highway classification, highway 
needs, allocation of highway cost and fiscal re- 
quirements to meet the determined highway 
needs. Each highway and street system has 
been studied and planned to make its proper 
contribution as determined by growing needs 
and relative service requirements. 


Scope of Study 


Seven major areas have been investigated and 
analyzed in connection with the New Jersey 
Comprehensive Highway Needs and Fiscal 
Study: (1) Transportation Economy, (2) Other 
Modes of Transportation, (3) Highway Classifi- 
cation, (4) Highway Needs, (5) Allocation of 
Highway Costs, and (6) Highway Finance. De- 
terminations have been made of the require- 
ments for highway, road, and street improve- 
ments from January 1, 1967, to December 31, 
1986. 


Consideration has been given to a review 
of problems relating to the planning of urban 
highways, with particular regard to the division 
of responsibility for necessary services among 
state and local governmental units. The selec- 
tion of adequate freeway corridors has been 
performed. An analysis of the federal-aid sys- 
tem classification and its relationship to the 
overall classification of all highways, roads, and 
streets as well as apportionments of federal 
funds to state and local units and the position of 
highways in the total transportation framework 
have been accomplished. 


Transportation Economy — All major sectors 
of the economy of the State of New Jersey 
have been analyzed. Broad trends have been 
identified and changes in the location of eco- 
nomic activity have been studied. Population 
growth and changing factors in the nature and 
forces underlying population growth in urban 
and rural areas have been analyzed; this was 
accomplished by economic region, by county, 
and by metropolitan area. Estimates have been 
made of population and employment to the 
year 1986. Estimates have also been made for the 
probable labor force available in New Jersey 
in 1986. 


Demographic techniques have been devel- 
oped for the projection of population by units 
as small as counties. In addition, techniques 
were developed for relating estimated popu- 
lation increase as a ratio of labor force. Analyses 
were made of the age structure of the popula- 
tion in New Jersey, as well as the patterns of 
migration. 


Other Transportation Modes — In order to 
place the requirements for improvements to 
the highway and street systems in perspective, 
investigations were made into the magnitude 
and character of service provided by other 
modes of transportation in New Jersey. The 
knowledge gained from these investigations 
permitted the analyses conducted in the func- 
tional classification phase of the study to con- 
sider the role of highways and streets in the 
total transportation network. In addition to de- 
termining the salient features of each mode, 
consideration was given to all firm plans for 
changes in the structure of each mode. 


Highway Classification — With passage of 
time, population changes, industrial de- 
velopment and construction of new facili- 
ties, the service characteristics of highways 
and streets tend to change. To assure 
the most efficient programming and use of 
funds for highway improvements, highways 
should be categorized in systems and con- 
structed or improved in accordance with stand- 
ards of design which are commensurate with 
the anticipated traffic volumes and usage. 


A major objective of this study is the reclassi- 
fication of all highways and streets in New 


Jersey in accordance with anticipated use and 
traffic volumes estimated for 1986. Methods 
and procedures have been developed for a 
program of continuing reclassification. 


Highway Needs — In recent years, cost per 
mile for highway improvements to meet the 
pressures of growing motor vehicle registrations 
and travel have increased greatly, particularly 
in urban areas. It is imperative, therefore, that 
new facilities be constructed in accordance with 
needs based on long-range planning. A princi- 
pal phase of this study is the determination of 
20-year needs for all highways, roads, and streets 
in New Jersey. 


To accomplish this objective, a complete in- 
ventory was made of all arterial and collector 
mileage to define present conditions. Analyses 
were conducted to determine requirements for 
construction or reconstruction necessary to im- 
prove these facilities to accommodate estimated 
traffic at the end of the 20-year improvement 
period. In addition, by statistical sampling 
methods, a mass analysis was performed of 
improvement needs on all remaining mileage. 


The work undertaken in the current study 
includes a comprehensive analysis of the 
highway, road, and street systems of the 
state and the financial resources on which 
they are dependent. As a part of the 
basic needs and fiscal study, other analy- 
ses were conducted concerning transpor- 
tation economy, other transportation 
modes, highway classification, and cost 
responsibility. 


Costs for accomplishing the indicated construc- 
tion, categorized in time periods, and for operat- 
ing and maintaining the upgraded highway, 
road, and street facilities, have been determined 
by administrative systems. These costs are com- 
pared with anticipated revenues to evaluate 
deficits or surpluses for each system within 
several possible improvement periods. 


Fiscal — Historical legislative appropriations 
to the New Jersey State Highway Department 
have been studied. Past trends in the collection 
of highway revenues at the state, county, and 
municipal levels were analyzed. This covered 
both highway-user revenues, such as motor fuel 
taxes and registration fees; and nonhighway-user 
taxes such as property taxes and other general 
fund revenues. 


After defining the sources, amount, and dis- 
tribution of current funds for state, counties, 
and municipalities, the funds for each of these 
jurisdictions were projected. Projections were 
made for three possible improvement programs 
covering the 20-year study period. Average an- 
nual receipts for the three improvement pro- 


grams, 10, 15, and 20 years, were computed 
by 5-year increments. Comparisons of receipts 
and needs for each of the program periods were 
made to determine deficits or surpluses of funds 
for each period. 


From the magnitude of surpluses or deficits 
for each period, a recommended program period 
was determined, judged by the estimated po- 
tential for obtaining the required funds. 
Changes in tax rates and utilization of reve- 
nues to discharge deficits in each governmental 
jurisidiction have been recommended. 


Allocation of Costs and Distribution of Reve- 
nues — A basic requirement of a comprehensive 
highway needs and fiscal study is a determi- 
nation of the allocation of highway and street 
improvement costs to all responsible parties. 
This is accomplished by first allocating total 
cost between highway users and other direct 
beneficiaries and nonusers or indirect bene- 
ficiaries. Highway-user costs are then allocated 
among classes of users. 


The report includes a full discussion of 
the various allocation methods and explains the 
solutions in detail. 


Recommendations — Recommendations of the 
study are centered on the ways and means of 
obtaining the additional funds which are needed 
to accomplish the several programs outlined in 
the study. The recommendations have been 
developed after carefully evaluating present tax 
rates as related to the internal tax structure of 
New Jersey. Also, the recommended solutions 
are based on the distribution of needs among 
highway administrations, taxing potentials of 
state and local governments and growth in fu- 
ture highway funds at all levels of government. 


Sources of Study Data 


The basic source of data used in the study 
was the New Jersey Department of Transpor- 
tation, with the Division of Planning providing 
not only a major portion of the data, but in- 
valuable guidance and assistance in obtaining 
additional data from other sources as well. 


Significant contributions were made also by 
a number of organizations and agencies out- 


side the Department of Transportation. The ur- 
ban area transportation studies made substantial 
data and statistics available. These included 
the Tri-State Transportation Committee and the 
Delaware Valley Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. Several departments within the New 
Jersey state government provided very meaning- 
ful additional information. These included the 
Departments of Conservation and Economic 
Development, Agriculture, Labor and Industry, 
Law and Public Safety, and the Treasury. 


The toll road and bridge authorities, which 
supplied data and statistics on both inter- and 
intra- New Jersey travel by all transportation 
modes, included the following: 


The New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 

The New Jersey Highway Authority, 

The New Jersey Expressway Authority, 

The Port of New York Authority 

The Delaware River Port Authority, 

The Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge Com- 
mission and Delaware Bay and Bridge 
Commission. 


Rutgers, the State University, and the Region- 
al Plan Association also contributed significant- 
ly to satisfying the data requirements of the 
study. 


Several federal agencies cooperated in fur- 
nishing important data. These included the 
Bureau of the Census, the Economic Research 
Services of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Business Economics of the Department 
of Commerce, and the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 


New Jersey Transportation Acts 


The State of New Jersey recently enacted two 
items of legislation which will have a very sig- 
nificant impact on the future transportation 
network in the state: the creation of the New 
Jersey Department of Transportation and the 
passage of the State Aid Road System Act of 
1967. 


The establishment of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Transportation, which became 
effective on December 16, 1966, portends an 
era of integrated planning and implementation 


directed toward the development and mainte- 
nance of a balanced system of all transportation 
modes. At a time when the transportation prob- 
lems in the state appear to be growing in 
geometric progression, the provision for the 
machinery to attack these problems, as con- 
tained in the Transportation Act of 1966, is a 
valid and solid indication that the state intends 
to meet its transportation needs with sound and 
aggressive solutions. 


The State Aid Road System Act marks the 
beginning of a long sought solution to the prob- 


lem of the proper classification and administra- 
tion of highway and street facilities, according 
to their various levels of service and their re- 
spective contributory positions in the total 
transportation system. The Act makes possible 
the legal designation of routes eligible for state 
aid on the basis of the functional characteristics 
of those routes. In addition, it provides for the 
establishment of uniform design criteria to assist 
in the construction, reconstruction or betterment 
of roads and streets to standards sufficiently high 
to meet modern requirements for level of serv- 
ice demands and safety. 
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ECONOMIC 
ANALYSES AND 


The dependence of our expanding economy 
on adequate transportation is confirmed by the 
growth and use of transportation systems 
throughout the nation. The United States con- 
tains a third of the railroad mileage and a third 
of the surfaced road mileage of the world. In 
addition, ports, pipelines, and airways provide 
extensive commodity and passenger services. 
The volume of transportation in the United 
States is greatly in excess of the levels reached 
in any other nation. 


Many new records have been established in 
highway transportation. Nationally, registrations 
have reached a new high of over 94 million ve- 
hicles in 1966, an increase of more than 25 mil- 
lion in 10 years. More than $14,000,000,000 in 
motor vehicle taxes was collected from motor- 
ists in 1966, a new record. Over $14,000,000,000 
was expended on highways. Record disburse- 
ments of over $15,000,000,000 were estimated 
for 1967. 


New Jersey’s growing dependence on highway 
transportation and the extensive influence of 
automobile, truck, and bus services on all sec- 
tors of economic activity emphasize the import- 
ance of providing improved highways to serve 
the growing and changing economy. Over the 
decade of the 50’s, motor vehicle registrations 


increased at twice the rate of population, 52.1 
per cent as compared to 25.5 per cent. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1966, motor vehicles registered 
in New Jersey increased from about 2 million 
to over 3.1 million. Motor vehicle-miles of 
travel in the state increased from 23.2 billion 
in 1955 to 34.5 billion in 1966. 


As result of the increase in per capita income 
and the availability of installment credit with 
long maturities, a growing proportion of persons 
own and/or operate private automobiles. These 
trends are expected to continue as the economy 
grows. 


Economy 


New Jersey is the most highly urbanized and 
most densely populated state in the nation. This 
is related to its strategic location in the heavily 
populated and productive Atlantic Seaboard. 
Over two thirds of the state’s population and 
economic activity is within the New York Con- 
solidated Area, perhaps the largest metropolitan 
conurbation in the world. 


Industry — New Jersey has long been one of 
the nation’s leading industrial states. The 
foundation of this industrial prominence dates 
to the 19th century with the adoption of a liberal 


New Jersey is the most highly urbanized and most densely populated state in the nation. An estimated 
6.9 million persons in 1966 is expected to increase to about 10.0 million by 1986. Almost 90 per cent 
of the state’s population resides in urban areas. 


policy toward the formation and operation of 
large corporations. By the turn of the century, 
approximately half the nation’s major corpora- 
tions had been registered in the state. 


New Jersey is primarily a manufacturing state 
with a high degree of product diversification. 
In 1963 the state ranked seventh in the nation 
in value added by manufactures. Further, the 
state leads the nation in the production of chem- 
icals and allied products, and ranks high in the 
production of electrical machinery, instruments, 
food products, and apparel. The service and 
construction industries have grown at a rapid 
rate, and employ over 60 per cent of the total 
labor force. 


Markets — New Jersey’s strategic location in 
the urban economy of the Eastern Seaboard per- 
mits the channeling of commerce to a wide se- 
lection of major markets. A highly developed 


highway network has put 30 per cent of the 
national population within overright trucking 
range of New Jerseys manufacturers. 


Transportation — There are nearly 2,800 
miles of rural and urban state highways and 
freeways, 19,300 miles of local rural roads, and 
10,300 miles of local city streets which provide 
the network for vehicular traffic. The Garden 
State Parkway and New Jersey Turnpike pro- 
vide facilities for modern high speed north-south 
motor vehicle movements. The Atlantic City 
Expressway provides for east-west transporta- 
tion. Completion of the Interstate System will 
facilitate accessibility to many more parts of 
the state and to major markets, further enhanced 
by long-range plans for a supplemental network 
of high-standard highways. 


Twenty-four railroads serve the state with a 
network of over 2,109 miles of track. Six of 


these are passenger lines serving over 160,000 
commuters daily. There are 79 airfields in the 
state. The most important commercial facility 
is Newark International Airport which handles 
nearly 5 million passengers annually, and cur- 
rent construction will double its capacity. 


The great ports of New York and Philadelphia 
also serve New Jersey. Nearly half the export- 
import trade of the nation flows through the 
Port of New York while the Camden- 
Philadelphia port is the largest fresh water port 
in the world. 


As an integral part of the industrial and com- 
mercial structure of the Eastern Seaboard and 
the nation, it follows that the development of 
the state is largely dependent on the transporta- 
tion systems. Therefore, provisions should be 
made for the continued modernization and con- 
struction of efficient, economical, and conven- 
ient systems for the movement of persons and 


goods. 


Population 


Stimulated by economic growth and increas- 
ing employment opportunities, the state’s popu- 
lation has grown rapidly. Natural increase 
supported by heavy net in-migration in the 
New York Consolidated Area and the other 
metropolitan areas, contributed to the increas- 
ing urbanization of New Jersey during the 
decade of the 1950's. 


The population of New Jersey increased 
from 4.8 million in 1950 to 6.1 million in 1960, 
to an estimated 6.9 million in 1966 and is ex- 
pected to increase to about 10.0 million by 
1986. Between 1950 and 1960, the increase was 
25.5 per cent, 2.3 per cent per year, com- 
pounded. Between 1960 and 1966, the estimated 
increase was 13.7 per cent, 2.2 per cent per year. 
Between 1966 and 1986, the forecast increase 
will be 44.6 per cent, 1.9 per cent per year. 
The population forecast for New Jersey in 1986 
is slightly higher than the upper range projected 
by the Bureau of the Census and slightly less 
than the interpolated estimates of the New 
Jersey Department of Conservation. The actual 
and projected population trends for New 
Jersey from 1920 to 1986, and for the adjoining 


OF PERSONS 


MILLIONS 


states and the United States to 1985, are de- 
picted in Figure 1. 


Table 1 shows the population by county in 
1960 and the estimated population by county 
for 1986. The anticipated changes in the in- 
dividual counties range from a loss of 5.9 per 
cent in Hudson County to a gain of 200.3 per 
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TABLE | 


POPULATION 
New Jersey Counties 
1960-1986 
POPULATION PER CENT 
COUNTY 19601 19862 CHANGE 
Atlantie® -:2) 20 #22 1g Die ie iy) pepe a ec ee ee 160,880 240,000 49,2 
Bergen 3 tcc See PEI Ts ie ere, AEs Nee eater 780,255 1,200,000 53.8 
Burlington 3.97" 6 See a Se eae, 224 499 460,000 104.9 
Gardens. 29 Sy re ees eR ed eae a ee Oe ee 392,035 620,000 58.1 
Gape: May thc ceil): Be EA Sec ee ee ee ee es 48,555 75,000 54.5 
Cumberland 2222.6 i 5 Oc? Vara 2 OOP tee) Pes 5 eh en ae 106,850 170,000 59.1 
EisS@x oy steps Oia et el oe ee 8 SO Ey oe ee ee Be cee 923,545 1,000,000 8.3 
Gloucesters sb ce. Sire 2 is UE ne) BL oe a as . 134,840 300,000 122.5 
Hudson sake ae vy a Be OL OR 34 575,000 —59 
Hunterdon 22 os oe oie pee aed, eRe. eee 54,107 110,000 103.3 
Mercer 22.6 Li iexiy inte thy tat Ne ate Doane ee . 266,392 380,000 67.9 
Middlesexv 3420 0c 2 dor 4 ea ee ee ees 433,856 1,000,000 130.5 
Monmouth __. “ _ 334,401 850,000 154.2 
MONT IS § Se ok 2 SUES OS ty NEE a De ee re 261,620 700,000 167.6 
OGean fei Sea eae een er een We he ee is 108,241 325,000 200.3 
PASSAIC 3 202 TAU) re) SI Ogee Venere) eee Serge © Neem | aa 406,618 600,000 476 
Salem & 22: 4228 Soa or te cee Meee 58,711 90,000 53.3 
Someérsetices 32 as as as Ree ee. ae 143,913 350,000 143.2 
SUSSEX tebe cin Oe! eed Moy sh a" Or 8 Sen ee 2 nO Ey 49,255 120,000 143.6 
Urata ee re ee OO 700,000 38.8 
Warren! 3106.23 (ss Ce ie eee Ce ee! =. 63,220 110,000 74.0 
TOTAL ee ee 000,71 O2 9,975,000 64.4 


2Wilbur Smith and Associates. 


cent in Ocean County. Figures 2 and 3 show Urban-Rural Distribution — In 1960, 88.6 per 


population densities by county in 1960 and 
estimated densities in 1986. The density for the 
state will grow from 806.6 per square mile 
in 1960 to an estimated 1,326.3 persons per 
square mile by 1986. No county is expected 
to have fewer than 200 persons per square mile 
in 1986. 
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cent of the people in the state lived in urban 
areas; only 11.4 per cent in rural areas. Figure 
4 shows the growth in urban and rural popula- 
tions since 1900. Since 1900, urban population 
has grown from 1.3 million to 5.4 million, from 
70.6 per cent to 88.6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the state. Rural population grew from 
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555,000 to 692,000 but, as a proportion, declined 
from 29.4 per cent to 11.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the state. 


Consolidated and Metropolitan Areas — In 
1960, 88.4 per cent of the population resided 
in the New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
Standard Consolidated Area and in other stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA’s) 
throughout the state. 


Thirteen of New Jersey's 21 counties are in- 
cluded in SMSA’s. These, together with the 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey Standard 
Consolidated Area, are reflected in Figure 5. 
Table 2 shows the composition of and the popu- 
lation in the New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey Standard Consolidated Area and in those 
metropolitan areas within New Jersey that 
are identified with central cities outside the 
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state. This table also shows the population of 
remaining metropolitan areas in the state. 


In 1960, 81.4 per cent of the population of 
the state was in the New York Consolidated 
Area and in the metropolitan areas identified 
with Philadelphia and Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
and Wilmington, Delaware. Two thirds of the 
state’s population was in the New York Con- 
solidated Area, 13.4 per cent in the metropolitan 
areas identified with Pennsylvania cities, and 1.0 
per cent in the Wilmington metropolitan area. An 
additional 7.0 per cent was contained in the other 
metropolitan areas within New Jersey. Only 
11.6 per cent of the population of New Jersey 
resided in other counties. 


The growth patterns between 1950 and 1960 
for all of the SMSA’s in New Jersey are re- 
flected in Table 3. The greatest growth in both 
numbers and percentage was in the Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic and Philadelphia areas. The 
former increased by 311,000, 35.5 per cent and 
the latter by 223,000, 42.2 per cent. The Jersey 
City SMSA experienced a decline in population 
of 37,000, or 5.7 per cent. 


Apparent in Table 3 are the population de- 
clines in the central cities of certain of the 
New Jersey metropolitan areas. This feature 
was accompanied by marked increases in the 
suburban areas outside the central cities. This 
process of intrametropolitan migration from 
central cities to suburban areas has become part 
of the characteristic pattern of population move- 
ment in the United States, and is very evident 
in New Jersey. 


The population growth patterns between 
1950 and 1960 in the New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey Standard Consolidated Area are 
reflected in Table 4. The New Jersey portion 
grew at about twice the rate of the New York 
portion, 21.1 per cent as compared to 11.9 per 
cent. Also, 38.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion increase in the consolidated area occurred 
in New Jersey. In 1960 over one fourth, 276 
per cent of the total population of the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey Consolidated Area was 
in the State of New Jersey. 


Age and Sex Distribution — The population 
of New Jersey is older than the national popu- 
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TABLE 2 


POPULATION OF CONSOLIDATED AND METROPOLITAN 
AREAS AND OTHER COUNTIES 


New Jersey 
1960 


PER CENT 
OF STATE 
AREA NUMBER TOTAL 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey 
Standard Consolidated Area 

INewarkes NS gO MGA css prea Re eee eee 1 eee ee 1,689,420 27.8 

hersey: City @Ne Jo VLA wee memes tee Seek Naas ee eee 610,734 10.1 

Paterson-Glifton-Passaic, Ne JeoMSA. 02 2 1,186,873 19.6 

Middlesexs@oumnty. Ny |: seme ee ER Se ees 433,856 dan 

SOMETSEED COUT Ys N am | tee een ee 143,913 2A 

Total b irr  NGW, g] CU SCY cee Ue se tee i ton ee ee Sah Waar neat 4,064,796 67.0 
Allentown-—Bethlehem—Easton, Pa—N. J. SMSA 

VVarren® GOUntymeNNh 22 feet ese cee 2 ee Oe ee eS 63,220 1.0 

otal BIT gNG We] CLSCY, tee ete Seer eee ee ee 63,220 1.0 
Philadelphia, Pa—N. J. SMSA 

Burlingtonmee@ounty.: Ni | eee eeee ace See eee Be Oe 2 224,499 Se 

Camden COUN Ysa Nag | ccieeree ter ee inert ee eee ee ane he ae 392,035 6.5 

Gloucesteta County ti Nias |e) ee eee ee ee ek eee 134,840 2.2 

Totalgin= New. | erseye 2) =. mae sees eis Fee ee See 751,374 12.4 
Wilmington, Delaware-N. J. SMSA 

Salen a Oun bye Nie jee aieemecstetin re SU 8 eB ee Ne ea 58,711 1.0 

photal: in | NeW.s| CYSCy == eee ee Pee ee 58,711 1.0 
Total Standard Consolidated Area and SMSA’s with 

Central: Cities. Outside. New, jetscyaes = a eeu 4,938,101 81.4 

Oiler \ietropolitameareas iN NeWs|Clsey ss ene ee 427,272 7.0 
Total Standard Consolidated Area and SMSA’s__...... 20 000,500 88.4 
Other Gounties in News | CrSC yee ee eae ee. 701,409 11.6 
TOMA [nO cA ise POR ULAASLLO Nien eae ee 6,066,782 100.0 


11960 Gerisus of Population, Volume I, Part 32, New Jersey, U. 
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TABLE 3 


POPULATION CHANGES 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 


New Jersey 
1950-1960 
AREA 1960 1950 INCREASE PERCENT 


Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, Pa. — N. J. 


Warren! County AN. Jz. 2 eo es 63,220 54,374 8,848 16.3 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Atlantic County) 


Totalt . 2" SPE Sa ieee 8s ie ae ee 160,880 132,399 28,481 21.5 
Atlantic. Clty 2e ou ba os se cee ere es 59,544 61,657 —2,113 —3.4 
OutsidesGentrals City. 2) 6s ae 101,336 70,742 30,594 43.2 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Tovalsgd... 27 - e o Seams Vis 4. ee 610,734 647,437 —36,703 —5.7 
Jersey: City 252.208 2 chi Coe eee es 276,101 299,017 —22,916 —7.7 
Ghitside: Central: Gitys. ee 334,633 348,420 —13,787 —4.0 

Newark, N. J. 

TT ObAL ete Ne Oe el aeh Le eocec ethay COTE TRA Ae 1,689,420 1,468,458 220,962 15.0 
Newark (City aise. eens ae oe 405,220 438,776 —33,556 —7.6 
OutsidexGentralt City. see = ee eee 1,284,200 1,029,682 254,518 24.7 

Essex* Gounty 2260s ese) 7 ee eee eae 923,545 905,949 17,596 1.9 
Morxis- Gounty eae 2 oe ee ee 261,620 164,371 97,249 59.2 
Union: Gounty.t- lad oes eee eee 504,255 398,138 106,117 26.7 

Paterson, Clifton, Passaic, N. J. 

1 ORAL cc: ie ec ee eee ee 1,186,873 876,232 310,641 35.5 
Ink Central Citiesh AS eee 6 ae eee 279,710 261,549 18,161 6.9 

ALT SO ae tiie iss sates te Sek cee ees 143,663 139,336 4,327 3.1 
Clifton 52 cian ce ee ee 82,084 64,511 17,573 273 
Passaic si 532 ee ee eee 53,963 57,702 —3,739 —6.5 
Outside’.GentraliCities = == =e eee 907,163 614,683 292,480 47.6 
Bergen? County #63.) eae 780,255 539,139 241,116 44.7 
Passaic, County.2212.2.= ee - 406,618 337,093 69,525 20.6 

Philadelphia, Pa. — N. J. 

Xo, 0:1 meee ON Sethe MEIN. Soc eee han a 751,374 528,380 222,994 42.2 
Burlington County, gNi) |e eee 224,499 135,910 88,589 65.2 
Gamden County5Nw) 2.22 ee 392,035 300,743 91,292 30.4 
Gloucester County, No |e eee 134,840 91,727 43,113 47.0 


Trenton, N. J. 
(Mercer County ) 


Totals 220 Sy 4c Bee ea eee 266,392 229,781 36,611 15.9 
‘Trenton City. 22 = fae sO eee 114,167 128,009 —13,842 —10.8 
Outside: Central | Cityses2 = aa ee 152,225 101,772 50,453 49.6 

Wilmington, Del. — N. J. 

Salem .CountyNv |ie eee eee eee 58,711 49,508 9,203 18.6 


11960 Census of Population, Volume I, Part 32, New Jersey, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 4 


POPULATION CHANGES 


The New York—Northeastern New Jersey 
Standard Consolidated Area 


1950-1960 
POPULATION CHANGE 
AREA 1950 1960 Number Per Cent 
4600 WW irc eee ie Rae eee eek econ 12,911,994 14,759,429 1,847,435 14.3 
INews Lorik Nino SMSA fare ee 9,555,943 10,694,633 1,138,690 11.9 
ING vari Nen Jeo MLS Asean ote. ce ee eee eee 1,468,458 1,689,420 220,962 15.0 
Jersey, City, Nao SMSAC see 647,437 610,734 —36,703 —5.7 
Patersones GLittOn aD aASSal Cesena eee 876,232 1,186,873 310,641 35.5 
Middlesext County @ Ng |e 264,872 433,856 168,984 63.8 
SomerseteC OUNLYGeN ceed es 99,052 143,913 44 861 45.3 
TOME, SOOM) TI Ge Ue ee 3,356,051 4,064,796 708,745 DA Ll! 


11960 Census of Population, Volume I, Part 32, New Jersey, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


lation. Median age in New Jersey in 1960 was 
31.6 years and in the nation as a whole, 29.5 
years. Figure 6 compares the proportionate age 
and sex distribution in New Jersey with the 
nation. New Jersey had proportionately more 
persons in the 30-74-year age groups than did 
the United States as a whole and was proportion- 
ately deficient in the younger age groups. 


However, the state’s population is growing 
younger. In 1950 the median age was 32.9, 1.3 
years greater than in 1960. Between 1950 and 
1960, the number of persons in New Jersey be- 
tween ages 5 and 19 increased by 57 per cent. 
Nationally, the increase in this age group was 
only 38.7 per cent. 


Employment 


Estimated employment in New Jersey in 1986 
will total 3,704,000, an increase of 32.7 per cent 
over the 1966 total of 2,791,000. In comparison, 
population is estimated to increase 44.6 per cent 


Abt 


over the 1966 estimate. The difference is large- 
ly due to the increasing proportion of New 
Jersey population in the 14 and under age group 
plus an anticipated growing proportion of work- 
ing age population in educational institutions. 


The forecast of civilian employment by county 
of work for 1986 is shown in Table 5. The 
economy of New Jersey is estimated to grow 
as the national economy grows and high em- 
ployment is expected to be characteristics of 
the future. The unemployment rate is pro- 
jected at 4 per cent. 


Forecast employment in each of the coun- 
ties has, in part, been related to resident popu- 
lation. Employment estimates for counties ad- 
jacent to the New York and Philadelphia metro- 
politan areas reflect commutation in and out of 
New Jersey. Because of the location of various 
industries, many of the counties in New Jersey 
similarly reflect commutation patterns within 
the adjoining states. 
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TABLE 5 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 


New Jersey Counties 


1960-1986 

CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
COUNTY 1960" 19868 
ALLantiC ae eae 63,200 97,000 
Bere er see : 389,000 
burlinstonge sss - z 152,000 
Camden =f ne 2 254,000 
Cape’ May === 16,800 27,000 
Cumberland 22s 47,000 77,000 
Eessexs 2 ee eee 2 539,000 
Gloucester _............ 2 64,000 
Hudson eee tes 279,900 300,000 
Hunterdon _....__. 17,900 37,000 
Mercer g22= sels 122,200 174,000 
Middlesex ___.............-- 2 319,000 
Monmouth) 2222s 99,900 248,000 
INL Ofr Smee ta es 2 154,000 
Oceanis. 232 eet) 31,300 115,000 
Passaice ca: = semen & 2 244,000 
Salemwee. == 2 eee 23,600 37,000 
SOMETSCU Gees se z 93,000 
STISSCX# ee eee 15,300 38,000 
Winn eee ee 301,000 
Walter @ ss ee 25,200 45,000 
FE OVA Lice Wem mer 2,360,200 3,704,000 


1New Jersey Employment Security Commission, 


2Omitted from E.S.C. estimates on an_ individual 
county basis. Included as follows: 


Camden Middlesex 
Burlington 227,300 Sonierset Oe 
Gloucester Essex 

Bergen Morris 750,200 
Passaic 431,900 Union 


3Wilbur Smith and Associates. 
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Nonagricultural Employment — Table 6 shows 
the major sectors of nonagricultural employment 
in 1958 and 1965. Although manufacturing de- 
clined in relative importance, from 40.6 per cent 
to 36.9 per cent of total nonagricultural employ- 
ment, it remains the largest single employment 
category in the state. Nationally the proportion 
employed in manufacturing was only 29.8 per 
cent. In absolute numbers, manufacturing in 
New Jersey gained 56,800 employees in the 
period, an increase of 7.3 per cent. Services 
and miscellaneous categories comprised the 
fastest growing single sector, 38.0 per cent. 
This follows the national pattern and is attribut- 
able to increasing affluence. The next fastest 
growing sector was government, 29.7 per cent, 
followed by wholesale and retail trade, 24.7 per 
cent. 


Income 


Total personal income in New Jersey has 
grown at about the same rate as in the United 
States as a whole, 43.8 per cent between 1960 
and 1966, and 87.3 per cent between 1955 and 
1966. This latter rate of growth is greater than 
in New York, Pennsylvania, or Delaware. 


Per Capita Income — Table 7 shows the per 
capita income in New Jersey in 1966 was $3,445, 
similar to that in New York and Delaware and 
considerably more than that in Pennsylvania 
and in the United States as a whole. How- 
ever, since 1955, growth in per capita income 
in New Jersey has been less than in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the United States, but some- 
what more than in Delaware. Since 1960, 
growth in per capita income in New Jersey has 
been about the same as New York, but less than 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the United States. 


Sources of Income — As shown in Table 8, 
the largest single source of personal income in 
New Jersey was from manufacturing wages and 
salaries, 28.5 per cent in 1966. The next largest 
source was property income, 13.9 per cent, fol- 
lowed by wholesale and retail trade wages and 
salaries, 11.6 per cent. 


TABLE 6 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Transportation and Public Utilities. 
Wholesale and Retail Trade... 


Wholesale- Trade...) 
Retaile Trade: 05 wah eer 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate ___ 
Service and Miscellaneous 


Government 


New Jersey 
1958 and 1965! 


CHANGE 
1958 Ce 1965 1958-1965 
Employment Per Cent Employment Per Cent Number Per Cent 

775,400 40.6 832,200 36.9 56,800 7.3 
3,700 0.2 3,500 0.2 —200 —54 
88,600 4.6 110,000 4.9 21,400 24.2 
148,200 7.8 157,000 7.0 8,800 5.9 
351,200 18.4 438,000 19.4 86,800 24.7 
89,200 4.7 111,300 4.9 22,100 24.8 
262,000 13.7 326,700 14.5 64,700 24.7 
86,700 4.5 99,700 4.4 13,000 15.0 
230,500 1PA6 | 318,000 14,1 87,500 38.0 
227,000 11.8 294,500 13.1 67,500 29.7 
1,911,300 100.0 2,252,900 100.0 341,600 17.9 


1Employment estimates are annual averages adjusted to 1965 benchmarks. 


SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, Nonagricultural Payroll Employment, 1958 to 1965, April 
1966. 


TABLE 7 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME 


1955-1966 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
Per Per Per 
YEAR Total Capita Total) Capita Total Capita 
1955 __..... $12,688 $2,306 $36,453 $2,283 $20,669 $1,889 
1956.2 Se 13,719 2,443 38,608 2,396 22,295 2,032 
NS Sa Fecha 14,550 2,536 40,818 2,493 23,414 2,137 
1558 eee 14,882 2,516 41,808 2,518 23,555 2,130 
1959 122 Sees. 15,845 2,634 44 392 2,661 24,672 2,196 
960 ee 16528 2,708 46,281 2,795 25,395 2,242 
10GL 8 et 417.8565 2765 47,939 2.746 25,696 2,957 
L962) total 18,449 2,889 50,676 2,901 26,879 2,371 
1063 acute 19,440 2965 52,697 2.978 27,847 2,44] 
1964 s« 20,501 += 3,069 55,946 3,197 29,770 2,588 
L9G se ee tT 950 3,237 59,350 3,278 31,816 2,747 
1966. 22 ee a 23.767. 3,445 63,669 3,497 34,434 2,968 
Percentage 
Change: 
1960-1966 43.8 Sie 37.6 ES) 35.6 32.4 
1955-1966 87.3 49.4 74.7 53.2 66.6 Yl 


“TTotal Siac income in millions of dollars. 
SOURCE: U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August, 1967. 
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DELAWARE 
Per 
Total Capita 
$ 980 $2,519 
1,124 2.750 
1,125 2,641 
1,130 2,610 
1,196 2712 
1,238 2,757 
1,269 2,759 
1,343 2,882 
1,446 3,013 
1,542 3,121 
1,706 3,392 
1,811 3,529 
46.3 28.0 
84.8 40.1 


> 


UNITED STATES 


Totall 


$308,265 
330,481 
348,462 
358,474 
380,963 
398,725 
414,41] 
440,192 
463,053 
493,408 
532,147 
580,483 


45.6 
88.3 


Per 
$1,876 
1,975 
2,045 
2,068 
2,161 
2,215 
2,264 
2,368 
2,455 
2,579 
2,746 
2,963 


33.8 
57.9 


TABLE 8 


PERSONAL INCOME BY MAJOR SOURCE 


New Jersey 
1960-1966 
CHANGE 
19601 19662 1960-1966 
Per Cent Per Cent 
ITEM Amount2 of Total Amount of Total Amount Per Cent 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total Personal Income... $16,256 100.0 $23,767 100.0 $7,511 46.2 
Wage and Salary Disbursements___ 11,595 71.3 17,000 71.5 5,405 46.6 
iar ins eee) ce Pee eS 45 0.3 42 0.2 =o —6.7 
INTIS see ee eee ee 22 0.1 34 0.1 12 54.5 
Contract Construction... 653 4.0 975 4.1 322 49.3 
NEanUitAaCturin gees ee 4,768 29.3 6,765 28.5 1,997 41.9 
Wholesale and Retail Trade. 1,953 12.0 27150 11.6 802 41.0 
Finance, Insurance, and 
Realeiistatees seen ta ee 508 3.1 778 ois 270 53.1 
Transportation, Communication, 
and Public Utilities... 972 6.0 1,387 5.8 415 42.7 
SOLVi CES eee 8. tc ote 1,234 7.6 1,994 8.4 760 61.6 
Government................._-- eae oe 1,422 8.8 2,240 9.4 818 Biko 
Othereee. oe eee Fo 17 0.1 30 0.1 13 76.5 
Other Labor Income? 522 3.2 988 4.2 466 89.3 
Proprietors’ Income... 1,509 9.3 1,705 io 196 13.0 
Bropertva \NCOmies = eae eee 1,972 12.1 Sis) bs 13.9 1,343 68.1 
iranster) Payments se. ee 1,017 6.3 1,540 6.5 523 51.4 
Less Personal Contributions 
for Social Insurance___........_. 360 22 781 ao 421 116.9 


1Statistical abstract of the United States, 1962. 

2U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August, 1967. 

3Comprises employer contributions to private pension, health, and welfare funds; compensation for injuries; pay of 
military reservists; directors’ fees; and several other minor items. 
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Highway Needs 


Highway needs are closely related to eco- 
nomic growth, population changes, employment, 
production of consumer and durable goods, 
length of work week, income, and styles of living. 


Benefits — The benefits of improved highways 
are generally divided into direct and indirect 
categories. Direct benefits include savings in 
operating costs, accident cost savings, and the 
value of the time saved in operating a vehicle 
over superior highway facilities. Increased com- 
fort and convenience are also important bene- 
fits. 


Of particular interest are the indirect bene- 
fits, which in many situations are substantially 
greater than direct benefits. These benefits are 
difficult to assess because they are an integral 
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part of total productive activity. Many studies 
have been made to delineate the advantages and 
disadvantages to areas from different kinds of 
highway improvements and to evaluate their im- 
pact on economic activity. These studies gen- 
erally considered specific improvements and 
took the form of “before” and “after” studies of 
land use, the types and levels of business activi- 
ty, land values, and other criteria. 


More important and more difficult to assess 
is the general economic impact of all highway 
improvements, and the quantitative relation- 
ships of highway needs and the economy of an 
area. 


Highways, in a sense, do not automatically 
cause economic expansion. Rather, they affect 
the channeling of land development and help 
satisfy needs created by population increases, 


New Jersey has long been one of the 
nation’s leading industrial states and 
ranks seventh in value added by manu- 
facturers. Almost all short hauls and a 
substantial portion of long hauls trans- 
porting New Jersey products to markets 
across the country are handled by trucks. 
As a result, high volumes of truck traffic 
occur on almost all major segments of 
the highway system. 


industrial expansion, underdeveloped material 
resources, or unused human resources. Where 
conditions are favorable for economic expansion, 
highways can provide the necessary economic 
stimuli. 


The location of industries on improved high- 
ways makes it possible to increase accessibility 
to sales areas, labor markets, supplies, and raw 
material. Good accessibility may also increase 
the amount of land available for productive 
use by opening new areas or by converting oc- 
cupied land to higher use. 


In addition, improvements in highway trans- 
portation reduce the costs of marketing products 
in areas where decentralization has widened 
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many market areas. Efficiencies have also been 
effected by the locating of plants in areas where 
adequate land can be acquired at reasonable 
costs. 


Employees commuting over improved high- 
ways benefit from reductions in operation costs, 
accident costs, time cost, and driver strain. 
Good transportation also permits added flexi- 
bility in selection of home sites. 


The economy, speed, and flexibility of high- 
way transportation has been a major factor in 
the past economic development of New Jersey. 
It will be an equally important force in the 
future. 
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OTHER 
TRANSPORTATION 
MODES 


In the analysis of highway needs, it is ex- 
tremely important that the role played by high- 
ways and streets be placed in perspective in 
relationship to the total transportation system. 
The principal modes of transportation in New 
Jersey were considered as a total system, and 
their impact on highways and streets was evalu- 
ated in the process of functionally classifying all 
highway and street systems in the state. 


While it was not an objective of the New 
Jersey Highway Needs and Fiscal Study to 
analyze improvement Yequirements for other 
modes of transportation, it was essential that 
a knowledge of the interaction of all modes 
be a part of the basic data of the study. 


In the following sections, rail, water, and air 
facilities in New Jersey are described as they 
presently exist, and as firm plans for improve- 
ments have been developed. As additional 
changes in the systems of the various modes 
of transportation evolve, their impact on the 
total network of all modes must be appraised, 
in order that the ultimate objective of a bal- 
anced transportation system may be achieved. 


Rail Transportation 


There are now 24 railroads operating 2,109 
miles of track in New Jersey. Ten of these 
railroads are Class I carriers operating 


over 1,885 miles of track. The other 14 are 
Class II railroads having a total of 224 miles 
of track in operation. In the second group 
are two old-fashioned steam railroads (Black 
River and Western, and the Morris County 
Central Railroad) that are amusement lines. 
Four railroads, with a total of 1,450 miles, con- 
trol over two thirds of all operating tracks in 
the state. These are: 


MILES OF 
ROAD 
OPERATED IN 


RAILROAD NEW JERSEY 
Central Railroad of New Jersey... 396 
Bennsyivaniawhatlroacdesm eee 378 
Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore, lanesie eee caus gee eee 341 
Erie-Lackawanna Railroad................ 335 
EL) TEA VS ee eerie he BE om 1,450 


All four of these carriers provide pas- 
senger and freight service. The fifth majer 
rail passenger service in New Jersey is op- 
erated by the Reading Company. In a lesser 
category, the Staten Island Rapid Transit Rail- 
way Company operates about 5 miles of track 
between Cranford Junction, Union County, and 
the New York state line. 


No statistics are available on a statewide basis 
that report the total of revenue passenger-miles 


New Jersey has almost equal mileage of railroad track and state highways, indicating the prominent position of rail transpor- 


tation to the total transportation network. 
any other state in the nation. 


or the total freight ton-miles hauled, so it is 
impossible to compare New Jersey with other 
states in these respects. 


Hudson River Crossings — There are no rail- 
road bridges across the Hudson in the New York 
City area. The Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel 
accommodates passenger trains between Penn 
Station in Manhattan and Newark, but there is 
not sufficient clearance to move freight trains. 


The Port Authority Trans-Hudson tubes 
(PATH) constitute the only other uninterrupted 
means of rail transport across the Hudson. 
Technically, however, PATH is a rapid transit 
system, not a railroad. Formerly known as the 
Hudson and Manhattan tubes, this system ex- 
tends from Newark through the Jersey City- 
Hoboken area, then beneath the Hudson River 
to downtown and midtown Manhattan. It was 
acquired by the Port of New York Authority, 
which is modernizing its stations and equip- 
ment. 
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In fact, New Jersey has more miles of railroad per square miles of land area than 
Highway service to rail terminals is necessary for movement of people and goods. 


Rail passenger service on the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna terminates at Hoboken and on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey (Jersey Central), 
it ends at Jersey City. Until midyear 1967, pas- 
sengers for New York City transferred to the 
railroads ferries at both locations. At one 
time they were thriving operations but since 
World War II, the patronage has declined and 
ferry equipment and service have deteriorated. 
During 1967, the Aldene Plan (described be- 
low) became effective and now Jersey Central 
train passengers transfer to other carriers at 
Newark. 


All rail freight between New York City and 
New Jersey (including all rail freight to and 
from the South and West) must cross the Hudson 
River or Upper New York Bay by float or 
lighter. To accommodate transfer of freight, 
the railroads own large tracts for yards and 
port facilities extending from Edgewater south 
to Perth Amboy, and also along the shoreline 
from Weehawken to Bayonne. The Pennsy]- 


vania Railroad, the largest carrier, on a typical 
weekday transports thousands of tons of freight 
across upper New York Bay from its Greenville 
piers near the Jersey City-Bayonne line to the 
Long Island Railroad piers at Bay Ridge in 
Brooklyn. 


Railroad use of the northern New Jersey 
waterfront is declining because of the trend 
toward consolidation of marine and lighterage 
operations, merger of railroads (thus eliminating 
the duplication of facilities), and closing of mili- 
tary terminals. At the end of World War II, 
railroads owned 96 per cent of the Jersey City 
harborfront. This now has declined to about 
40 per cent. Title on most of the land has re- 
verted to the city. Much of this land contains 
deteriorated facilities. 


State Aid to Railroads — New Jersey has more 
miles of railroad per square mile of land area 
than any other state in the nation. In the years 
following World War II, their financial plight 
worsened as railroads felt more acutely the 
competition from other carriers. It became 
evident that some form of government assistance 
was needed if they were to survive. In March, 
1959, the State Legislature created a Division 
of Railroad Transportation within the State 
Highway Department and directed the Division 
to make “a continuous study of the commuter 
and passenger railroad operations throughout the 
state for the purpose of seeking solutions to the 
various problems” confronting railroads and 
their passengers. In its report to the governor 
and State Legislature the Division stated: 


New Jersey has for a considerable period 
been in the throes of a transportation crisis. 
Its highways have long since reached the 
point of over saturation. Railroads providing 
suburban train service have been curtailing 
their operations, foregoing desirable mainte- 
nance and raising fares in futile attempts to 
neutralize the deficits of passenger service. 
With each curtailment and rate increase, 
more commuters resort to highway travel, 
thus compounding the problem. The law of 
diminishing returns has caught up with us. 


The report continued: 


The ‘mass transportation’ crisis had its origin 
many years ago. It has been a cumulative 
situation reflecting not only growing popula- 
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tion but changing travel habits. It is also the 
result of our higher standard of living, mount- 
ing prosperity, shorter work week, and the 
fact that automobiles are now considered a 
MECeSSItY «. 


A progressive and realistic transportation 
philosophy was crystallized by the State High- 
way Department to the effect that the De- 
partment’s responsibility is to provide for the 
movement of people as well as the movement 
of vehicles. With the adoption of this philos- 
ophy, it was recognized that the suburban 
railroads were an essential ally of the state 
highway system, for if the daily service to 
rail passengers were suddenly to cease, traffic 
conditions in the metropolitan areas, already 
intolerable in commuter hours, would become 
chaotic.! 


In response to a detailed questionnaire sent 
to the 10 rail passenger carriers by the Division, 
it was reported that these carriers had total 
deficits exceeding $27,000,000 in 1959. Some 
railroad officials said that freight revenues had 
been bearing the cost of passenger losses since 
1939; others indicated that passenger service 
had not been profitable since 1929. 


After examining the financial position of the 
rail carriers, the Division of Railroad Transporta- 
tion recommended to the State Legislature that 
$6,000,000 be appropriated for fiscal year 1960- 
61 “for service contracts with all New Jersey 
rail passenger carriers except the Hudson and 
Manhattan.” In agreeing to the terms of the 
contract, each carrier would maintain a spe- 
cific timetable of service and adhere to a 
definite schedule of fares in return for pay- 
ments from the state to reimburse the carrier 
for deficits incurred in its passenger service. 


The State Legislature adopted this recom- 
mendation and approved the necessary funds 
for 1960-61. This method has proved success- 
ful, for it provides much-needed financial as- 
sistance to the rail passenger carriers and en- 
ables the State of New Jersey to have a measure 
of control over rail passenger fares and service. 
It has been continued annually since 1960 
through yearly appropriations made to the Di- 
vision of Railroad Transportation to enable it 
to enter into these contracts. 


1New Jersey’s Rail Transportation Problem, Division 
of Railroad Transportation, April, 1960. 


The 1960 report of the Division of Railroad 
Transportation contained several other salient 
recommendations concerning the Aldene Plan 
and the Camden and Kirkwood Rapid Transit 
Line, which are discussed in detail later in this 
section. It also made certain recommendations 
regarding the Hudson and Manhattan tubes 
which since have been acquired by the Port 
of New York Authority. 


The Aldene Plan — The Aldene Plan involves 
interconnection of tracks between the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad at the small station of Aldene, 1.5 
miles from Cranford in Union County. Under 
this plan, the Jersey Central trains north of 
Aldene travel over the Lehigh Valley tracks 
between Aldene and South Newark, switch to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks in South 
Newark, and terminate their runs at the 
Newark Station. At Newark, passengers bound 
for New York City change to other trains or 
use PATH tubes. 


The New Jersey State Legislature, at the 
recommendation of the Division of Railroad 
Transportation, appropriated funds to intercon- 
nect these tracks and eliminate a major grade 
crossing in this area because of improvements 
in service and economies in operation that would 
be achieved. By June, 1967, the interconnection 
was complete and the Jersey Central trains be- 
gan using the Lehigh Valley tracks. 


The purposes motivating this plan are to 
eliminate duplicate rail facilities and to per- 
mit abandonment of outmoded and antiquated 
facilities of the Jersey Central Railroad. The 
railroad will be able to dispose of extensive land 
holdings in Jersey City, and its ferry terminal 
in Manhattan. Passengers will benefit from 
faster train service. PATH should experience 
a substantial increase in its trans-Hudson com- 
muter traffic. 


Rapid Transit Line to Kirkwood — In the 
Camden area, construction is underway on a 
new rapid transit line that will extend from 
Center City Philadelphia, cross the Delaware 
River via the Benjamin Franklin Bridge, pass 
through Camden, and proceed in a southeasterly 
direction through Collingswood and Haddon- 
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field to a terminal at Kirkwood in the borough 
of Lindenwold. The project is 14.4 miles long. 


The Delaware River Port Authority made an 
intensive study of this and several other cor- 
ridors before this route was actually selected. 
Intergovernmental cooperation was needed to 
make the plan feasible. The City of Philadel- 
phia, as part of its subway modernization pro- 
gram, consented to pay the cost of improve- 
ments necessary to accommodate the line in the 
Philadelphia subways. This required platform 
installation and new tracks at the Eighth and 
Market Street Station. When an engineering 
study indicated the cost of improving this sta- 
tion would be much more expensive than the 
city expected, the Delaware River Port Authority 
agreed to contribute part of the cost. New 
Jersey agreed to bear the cost of providing 
grade-separations along the right-of-way of the 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines, where the 
rapid transit line is located, between Camden 
and Kirkwood. Other expenses are being paid 
from surplus revenues of the Delaware River 
Port Authority which derives its income from 
tolls charged on the Benjamin Franklin and 
Walt Whitman bridges. 


The City Hall and Broadway stations in Cam- 
den are to be modernized during the construc- 
tion stage. At the Kirkwood terminal, passen- 
gers may transfer to trains of the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines bound for Atlantic City 
and the South Jersey Shore. It is estimated that 
the running time from Kirkwood to Eighth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, will be 22 minutes, 
about half the time now required for a bus trip 
over that route. 


Commuter Operating Agency — In 1966 the 
State Legislature created the New Jersey De- 
partment of Transportation and established the 
Commuter Operating Agency to function as an 
important component of the new department. 
The agency is composed of four members: the 
Commissioner of Transportation, the Assistant 
Commissioner for Public Transportation, the 
State Treasurer, and the President of the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners, or persons 
whom they designate to serve in their stead. 
The Commissioner is authorized to designate 
an executive director. 


The law specifies that: 


The Agency annually shall investigate and de- 
termine the financial results to each rail carrier 
from providing passenger service during the 
previous calendar year and determine what 
action is required for each carrier to offset 
all or part of any loss shown. Such determi- 
nation may include but shall not be limited 
to (a) changes in service, fares, operating pro- 
cedures, and routings; (b) improvements to 
capital facilities; and (c) compensation by the 
state to be rendered under a contract. The 
determination shall list the passenger service 
to be operated by a carrier under a contract 
and shall specify the fares to be collected for 
such passenger service; it shall also contain a 
list of projects to carry out the objectives of 
this act for which the Commissioner recom- 
mends the use of public funds. 


Provisions are also included in the law speci- 
fying that public hearings may be held before 
making such determination and that all de- 
terminations “be made public and filed with 
the Secretary of State not later than June 15 


There are five major rail passenger carriers in New Jersey 
providing essential commuter service between urban centers. 
Present plans to improve commuter service include high-speed 
rail service in Megalopolis, improvement of stations, and new 
and better equipment. Coordination of highway plans and 


rail service will provide convenient access to stations, bus 
transportation, and adequate supplies of parking space. 


in each year.” The Agency is authorized, acting 
on behalf of the State of New Jersey, to “enter 
into contracts with any rail carrier, providing 
for acceptance by such carrier of all or any part 
of the Agency’s determination. Certain terms 
that every such contract must include are spelled 
out in the law. If the agency is satisfied that 
the railroad has complied with terms of the 
contract, the state is obligated to pay it the 
amount agreed on in the contract. The agency 
is granted broad powers to enable it to enforce 
provisions of the law. 


In addition, the Commuter Operating Agency 
can contract “with any motor bus carrier to 
operate passenger service (a) in lieu of railroad 
passenger service whenever the latter is termi- 
nated subsequent to the effective date of this 
act, or (b) from and to railroad stations as part 
of an integrated service.” In this instance, the 
agency shall pay the bus carrier for the actual 
cost of the service “plus a 6 per cent return 
on investment.” The act also gives the agency 
authority to “acquire, purchase, or rehabilitate 
motor buses for lease” to any motor bus carrier 
for use in “specified passenger service, provided 
that any state funds expended for such pro- 


grams are at least equally matched by federal 
funds.” 


Commuter Advisory Committee — A separate 
section of the Department of Transportation Act 
establishes a Commuter Advisory Committee 
as a distinct and separate entity, not to be con- 
fused with the Commuter Operating Agency. 
The Commuter Advisory Committee consists of 
a panel of 10 members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and headed by the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Public Transportation. The purpose 
of the Committee is to “consult with and advise 
the Commissioner (of Transportation) with re- 
spect to the affairs and problems of commuter 
railroads.” 


High Speed Rail Service in Megalopolis — New 
Jersey is strategically located near the center 
of Megalopolis — the super city extending from 
Boston to Washington. For several years, high 
speed rail service has been studied as a means 
to serve the growing demands for transporta- 
tion of passengers. Recognizing this as an in- 
terstate problem, the United States Congress 


directed the Department of Commerce to take 
the necessary steps with regard to high speed 
rail service.2 Since greatest traffic volumes 
exist in the Washington-to-New York City Cor- 
ridor, priority was given to this section. 


Through consultation with the states, cities, 
and transportation interests (primarily _ the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the principal rail carrier 
serving this corridor), a route was selected and 
plans formulated for implementing this pro- 


gram. 


Equipment, especially designed for this serv- 
ice, has been ordered. Improvements are be- 
ing made to the roadbed, including laying of 
long rails capable of carrying high speed trains 
with as smooth a ride as possible. In some 
cases, platform improvements are being made. 


Long-Range Plans — If railroads are to attract 
more passengers, improvements are needed in 
service and facilities. To provide these improve- 
ments, governmental subsidies are needed. 


Coordination of highway and rail service is 
essential. Rail will normally be much better 
patronized if stations are convenient to major 
highways, if they are well served by bus trans- 
portation, and if they have adequate parking 
space. 


Rail service can also be made more attractive 


2This function has been transferred to the Department 
of Transportation. 


if old stations are modernized or replaced. The 
State of New Jersey has appropriated funds to 
make certain improvements in rail terminal 
facilities in Trenton. Consideration is also be- 
ing given to locating a new station at the in- 
tersection of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s main 
line with a major artery or arteries in northern 
New Jersey. 


Other long-range plans include the transport- 
ing of private automobiles on special flat cars 
designed to carry passengers and vehicles over 
substantial distances. 


Water Transportation 


The two major port areas in New Jersey 
combine to make it one of the nation’s lead- 
ing states in the movement of foreign and do- 
mestic waterborne commerce. Northeastern 
New Jersey is an important component of the 
Port of New York. The Delaware River Port 
serves New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Deep-water port facilities in northeastern 
New Jersey reach from Edgewater, south of the 
George Washington Bridge, to the Amboys at 
the mouth of the Raritan River. They include 
the Hudson River, Upper New York Bay, Kill 
van Kull, Newark Bay, the Hackensack River, 
the Passaic River, Arthur Kill, and the Raritan 
River and Bay. Most shipping activities are 
concentrated along the Weehawken-Hoboken- 
Jersey City-Bayonne harborfront and in the 
Newark Bay area. 


New Jersey is a leading state in the 
movement of foreign and domestic water- 
borne commerce with most of this ac- 
tivity occurring along the waterfronts of 


the Port of New York and the Delaware 


River Port. These port facilities handle a 


wide variety of general cargo, bulk cargo, 


and containerized cargo. Other modes of 


transportation — rail, highway, and pipe- 


line — provide movements to and from 


the port facilities. 
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The New Jersey side of the Delaware River 
Port extends from Trenton, the head of navi- 
gation on that river, to the confluence of the 
Salem and Delaware rivers. The major shipping 
facility in this area is the Camden Marine 
Terminals administered by the South Jersey 
Port Commission. 


Along the Jersey shore, the Intracoastal 
Waterway weaves from the Point Pleasant area 
down the coast through a series of canals, bays, 
harbors, and inlets to a point near North Cape 
May where it emerges to cross Delaware Bay. 
It is used extensively by small craft for recre- 
ational purposes. 


Other stretches of the Jersey Coast have fish- 
ing and recreational piers, docks, and marinas. 
All significant waterborne commerce, however, 
is concentrated in the Port of New York and 
the Delaware River Ports. 


The Port of New York — Northeastern New 
Jersey’s waterfront is so intricate a part of the 
Port of New York that it is difficult to study as 
a separate entity. The present complex of 
docks, piers, industries, refineries, and railroad 
facilities that line the waterways evolved through 
a series of stages in the historical and economic 
development of the nation and the region. 


The New York area has ranked as a major 
seaport from colonial times. Many of the na- 
tion’s earliest industries were located along its 
river and bays which provided convenient trans- 
portation. However, these waterways presented 
a natural barrier to growth of rail transportation. 
Railroads constructed freight yards and terminals 
on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River 
and Upper New York Bay and provided ferry 
service for passengers and floating barges for 
freight cars to transport them to New York City. 
Large tracts of New Jersey's waterfront are 
owned by railroads. The development of motor 
vehicles and the ease with which they could 
cross the Hudson by bridge or tunnel enabled 
trucks to compete with railroads for the move- 
ment of freight within the port. Also, increased 
demand for petroleum products induced oil 
companies to locate huge refineries on water- 
ways where tankers could easily deliver crude 
oil. 
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While these developments were taking place, 
large numbers of immigrants were arriving at 
Ellis Island, less than a mile from the Jersey 
City shoreline. Many of these future citizens 
stayed in northeastern New Jersey and found 
jobs at the industries, railroads, refineries, and 
port facilities along the harbor. They knew 
little of the land, and in many cases the lan- 
guage, so they settled as closely as possible to 
their work. 


By the 20th century, northeastern New Jersey 
had become a vast urban region sprawling be- 
hind an intensely developed harborfront. Thus, 
the New Jersey area of the Port of New York 
was shaped and molded through a series of 
stages into the massive complex it is today. 


In “The Changing Harborfront,” the Tri-State 
Transportation Committee states: 


Shipping activity in the Port of New York 
encompasses oceanborne passenger move- 
ments, oceanborne commodity movements, 
intraport passenger movements, intra- 
port commodity movements, and military 
movements. Each of these calls for a different 
type of facility on the waterfront. Therefore, 
it is common to study terminal needs for each 
of these movements separately. 


Oceanborne and intraport (water) passenger 
movements are not very important in the New 
Jersey section of the Port of New York. Large 
passenger liners dock on the Manhattan side of 
the Hudson River. Ferries operated by the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey were taken out 
of service as the Aldene Plan (discussed in the 
railroad part of the text) became effective. 


The port facilities along New Jersey's water- 
front are highly diversified so that they can 
handle a wide variety of general cargo, bulk 
cargo, and containerized cargo. 


The Hoboken-Port Authority Marine Ter- 
minal, owned by the Port of New York Authori- 
ty and leased to American Export-Isbrandtsen 
Lines, Inc., is one of the most modern and 
active general cargo facilities in the area. In 
1965, 290 vessels berthed at the terminal. The 
Port of New York Authority spent $18,000,000 
in developing the terminal facility. 


The busiest of the Port Authority's marine 
terminals is Port Newark, which handled almost 
3.9 million tons of cargo in 1965, consisting of 
2.9 million tons of general cargo, and more 
than 9 million tons of bulk liquids. In 1965, 
over 4,700 persons earned more than $26,300,000 
at this seaport. It is the leading port in the 
nation in automobile imports and imported 
frozen meats. The recently completed Port 
Newark Refrigerated Warehouse has been desig- 
nated as “Identification Service” facility by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture which elimi- 
nates the need for another inspection of im- 
ported meat by the Department of Agriculture 
at the consignee’s plant. 


The third New Jersey facility owned by the 
Port of New York Authority is the 703-acre 
Elizabeth-Port Authority Marine Terminal, 
which is being developed to handle containerized 
cargo. This port is presently engaged in a 
five-phase construction program. Almost the 
entire 111 acres completed in the first construc- 
tion phase are occupied by Sea-Land Service, 
Inc., the world’s leading containership operator. 
The strong trend to containerized cargo indi- 
cates that the Elizabeth-Port Authority Marine 
Terminal faces a bright future. 


Petroleum products constitute the major cargo 
movement in the port. Humble Oil Refining 
Company owns one of the largest tracts on 
the waterfront at Constable Hook in Bayonne; 
it also has a large refinery at Linden. The 
Arthur Kill has several important petroleum 
refineries lining its shore. 


Cargo, such as coal, bananas, and sugar, is 
handled at special piers or berthing facilities. 
New Jersey also has some docks equipped with 
grain elevators. Grain traffic has declined in 
recent years because substantial grain  ship- 
ments are made through the Great Lakes ports 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


The Tri-State Transportation Committee esti- 
mates that “between a quarter and a third of 
all conventional cargo shipped through the Port 
of New York comes to, or leaves, the Port dis- 
trict by railroad.” Marine equipment, usually 
lighters, moves most of this freight from the 
railroad terminal to the steamship terminal. Tri- 
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State recommends that it would be more ef- 
ficient if the lighterage stations operated by 
individual railroads in New Jersey were con- 
solidated in the Morris Canal area of Jersey 
City. 

Tri-State proposes that interchange floats 
(transfers across the water to other railroads) 
be concentrated at the Greenville piers and that 
station floats (which move goods to Manhattan 
for distribution in the region) operate from 
Harsimus Cove and Communipaw. All these 
sites on the Jersey City waterfront contain rail- 
road docks and yards. 


New Jersey's Division of State and Regional 
Planning (recently transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment to the Department of Community Affairs) 
issued a detailed report in 1962 on Waterfront 
Utilization in North-East New Jersey. It found 
that while much of the harborfront is intensely 
used, redevelopment is necessary to revitalize 
certain areas. The report recommended a co- 
ordinated approach to waterfront development 
and indicated there is a growing need for ex- 
clusive waterfront zoning. 


Tri-State has pointed out also that port ac- 
tivities can be consolidated and relocated on 
less acreage than they now occupy and yet 
operate more efficiently. Land that shipping 
and railroad interests find surplus to their needs 
is usually cluttered with deteriorated facilities 
and is not attractive to industries which prefer 
the relatively less expensive, “clean” land of 
suburbs. Weighing these considerations, Tri- 
State concludes that “the redevelopment of har- 
borfront land must be directed toward resi- 
dential and recreational uses.” Hoboken al- 
ready has several high-rise apartment houses 
under construction along its harborfront. 


If the consolidation of rail-water facilities 
recommended by the Tri-State Transportation 
Committee becomes effective, large tracts of 
railroad lands should be available for rede- 
velopment. The actual acreage needed for port 
facilities is declining, and inasmuch as industry 
prefers to locate in suburbs, apartment develop- 
ments will probably be built on redeveloped 
land along the New Jersey side of the Hudson 
River and Upper New York Bay. 


The Delaware River Port — In 1926 the New 
Jersey Legislature established the South Jersey 
Port District comprising counties bordering on 
the Delaware River and Bay from Mercer to 
Cape May. The South Jersey Port Commission 
was created to exercise jurisdiction over “the 
survey, development, control, and operation of 
port facilities, in such port district and the co- 
ordination of the same with existing or future 
agencies of transportation with a view to the 
increase and efficiency of all such facilities and 
the furtherance of commerce and industries in 
the district” and to construct, operate, and main- 
tain port facilities. 


Although this mandate is extensive, the main 
activity of the South Jersey Port Commission 
has been the operation of the Camden Marine 
Terminals and the Beckett Street Terminal, 
the major facility under the Commission’s juris- 
diction, which was opened in 1931. It was 
financed by the sale of $2,000,000 South Jersey 
Port District Marine Terminal Series A Bonds, 
amortized at $50,000 per year, with the final 
payment due in 1973. Property of the Port 
District covers about 66 acres. The total water 
frontage of the Camden Marine Terminals at 
the pierhead line is in excess of 2,200 feet. On 
the New Jersey side of the Delaware River, this 
is the only active facility for general cargo and 
also the only publicly-owned and operated 
marine facility open to all on equal terms. In 
addition to general cargo, it handles substantial 
amounts of lumber and is the only port in the 
area capable of providing facilities for handling 
of nitrate of soda (used as fertilizer by the farm- 
ers of New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania). 


In its Annual Report for 1965, the South 
Jersey Port Commission said, “The Beckett 
Street Terminal has been operated at full ca- 
pacity, yet it has been necessary on many oc- 
casions to refuse business owing to lack of berth- 
ing or transit shed space . . . There are times 
when the management must refuse consignments 
proffered for storage.” 


General port promotion activities are the re- 
sponsibility of the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority, a bi-state agency created under a com- 
pact between the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New Jersey. Its territory 
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includes the New Jersey counties from Bur- 
lington south to Cape May and Philadelphia 
and Delaware counties, Pennsylvania. It also 
has jurisdiction to construct and operate trans- 
Delaware crossings within the port district and 
to establish and maintain an interstate rapid 
transit system. The Delaware River Port Au- 
thority states that “its present port promotional 
effort is geared to a Trenton-to-the-Sea concept 
which recognizes that economic betterment in 
one segment of the community spills over to 
the others.” 


Air Transportation 


Development of aviation in New Jersey can 
be traced to World War I when planes were 
manufactured in Plainfield, Keyport, and Eliza- 
beth. New Jersey’s first municipal airport 
opened in Atlantic City in 1919. Teterboro 
Airport became operational in 1926. 


Newark, New Jersey’s leading commercial 
airport, began operations in 1929. For 10 years, 
until LaGuardia Field opened in 1939, Newark 
was the only airport in the metropolitan New 
York area that handled scheduled airline flights. 
At that time it was the busiest airport in the 
world. Owned by the City of Newark and 
now operated by the Port of New York Au- 
thority, it has expanded considerably in its al- 
most 40 years of operations and continues to 
be one of the nation’s most important com- 
mercial airports. 


New Jersey now has 79 airfields, 68 licensed 
private aviation facilities, and 89 helicopter land- 
ing strips, for a total of 236 air facilities. 


Among the 79 airfields are included two 
military airports (McGuire Air Force Base and 
the Lakehurst Naval Air Station) and also the 
National Air Facilities Experimental Center 
at Pomona which is controlled by the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Newark and the N.A.F.E.C. 
are capable of serving large jet flights, but 
only Newark has scheduled commercial jet 
service. Besides Newark, scheduled airlines pro- 
vide limited service to three other New Jersey 
airports in Mercer County, Atlantic City (Po- 
mona Airport), and Cape May County. (The 
Cape May County Airport has commercial 
flights during the summer tourist season only.) 


New Jersey has scheduled airline service 
to four cities with the most important 
airport serving Newark. During its early 
years, Newark was the busiest airport 
in the world and today continues to be 
one of the nation’s most important com- 
mercial airports. In addition, New Jersey 
is served by a number of general avi- 
ation airports which primarily serve busi- 
ness, commercial, and pleasure flying. 


General Aviation Airports — With 236 air 
facilities, New Jersey would appear to be ade- 
quately served. However, the significance lies 
not in the total but in the type, geographical 
location, and general level of adequacy of these 
facilities. 


In the past few years, attention has been 
focused on need for more and better general 
aviation airports in New Jersey. These are 
airfields that primarily serve business, com- 
mercial, and pleasure flying. (Usually they do 
not have scheduled airline service; if they do, 
it is on a limited basis.) 


Tri-State Transportation Committee Study — 
The Tri-State Transportation Committee has 
conducted an intensive study of aviation facili- 
ties in the Connecticut-New York-New Jersey 
area surounding New York City. The New Jer- 
sey part of the study area encompasses 10 coun- 
ties which include all of northern New Jersey 
extending south through Mercer and Monmouth 
counties except for the three western counties 
of Sussex, Warren, and Hunterdon. In a re- 
port titled “General Aviation, Airports for the 
Future” issued in March, 1965, the Tri-State 
Transportation Committee expresses this opinion: 


. .. The time has arrived when a clear-cut 
public policy is required if the region is to 
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have a system of airports capable of meeting 
the needs for future general aviation flying. 
General aviation flying is an increasing part 
of the business and recreational life of this 


region and sound planning requires that co- 
ordinated federal, state, and local policies 
and programs be developed to meet this new 
set of transportation demands. This cannot 
be done successfully on a piecemeal or sec- 
tor-by-sector basis. A regional approach and 
a regional plan are essential. 


The study recommends a regional system of 
32 “publicly owned, well equipped, and stra- 
tegically located airports.” Three major Port 
of New York Authority airports (John F. Ken- 
nedy International, LaGuardia, and Newark) 
are designated as the hub of the system, supple- 
mented by 14 primary and 15 secondary general 
aviation fields distributed throughout the area. 


Of the 14 primary general aviation fields, Tri- 
State recommends that 5 be developed in New 
Jersey at these locations: 


1. Monmouth County Airport, 

2. Mercer County Airport, 

3. Teterboro Airport (Bergen County), 
f 


Morristown Municipal Airport (Morris 
County), and 


5. In the general area of New Brunswick and 
Somerville. 


These airports should be able to accommodate 
large general aviation aircraft used in private 
and business flying and also aircraft used in local 
scheduled airline service. Runways should be 
5,000 to 6,000 feet long, and provisions should 
be made for instrument landing systems. 


Of the 15 secondary airports recommended 
by Tri-State, 4 are in New Jersey: 


1. Linden Airport (Union County), 
2. Princeton Airport (Mercer County), 

3. Site in northern Monmouth County, and 
4 


Site in Towaco-Lincoln Park (Morris 
County) area or Totowa-Wayne (Passaic 
County) area. (Depending upon the lo- 
cation and adequacy of the facility, two 
airports may be needed here.) 


The secondary airfields should have paved run- 
ways at least 3,000 feet long with space avail- 
able to lengthen them to 5,000 feet. They 
can relieve the primary airports of training and 
instructional flights during periods when con- 
gestion problems develop in the primary fields. 


Regional Plan Association — On February 22, 
1967, the Regional Plan Association urged the 
governors of Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey to start immediately on a system of 
special airports for general aviation flying as 
recommended by the Tri-State Transportation 
Commission. It pointed out that, by providing 
a network of good general aviation fields, the 
use of business and private planes at the three 
major airports (Kennedy, LaGuardia, and 
Newark) can be limited, especially during peri- 
ods of peak congestion. Using estimates pre- 
pared by the Port of New York Authority, the 
Regional Plan Association said that these three 
major airports will have enough capacity to 
handle predicted airline travel increases through 
1980 if general aviation planes can use other 


fields. 


General Aviation Plans Outside Tri-State Area 
— Elsewhere in New Jersey (outside the Tri- 
State Study Area), general aviation facilities are 
under construction or being seriously considered. 
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Ocean County is building a general aviation field 
at Berkeley Township. Camden County is ac- 
tively searching for a satisfactory site. Glouces- 
ter County is considering one. Salem County 
is interested in a new airport but is not certain 
it can be justified. The site of a new airport 
in the Phillipsburg area needs to be coordinated 
with plans for the Tocks Island Reservoir; at 
present these plans are not firm enough to 
select a location. 


Plans for Newark Airport — The port of New 
York Authority plans to extend one runway at 
Newark Airport to 9,000 feet and another to 
9,500 feet so it can accommodate larger air- 
craft safely. 


Proposed Jetport — Overshadowing all these 
planned and projected improvements, however, 
is the long-range need for another major jetport 
to serve northern New Jersey and the New York 
City area. Because of the complexities involved, 
it is estimated that even if a site were selected 
in 1967, a jetport could not be completed be- 
fore 1975, and quite possibly several years later. 


Although New Jersey has several sites gen- 
erally suitable for a new jetport, the strong 
resistance that has arisen against each site has 
complicated the selection. Congestion of the 
airways over New Jersey has also hindered site 
selection. At present planes from the South 
and West are channelled into the three major 
New York area fields along airways that build 
up in intensity as they cross New Jersey. Re- 
cently, the Eastern Regional Director of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Oscar Bakke, said that 
the FAA is willing to change the travel patterns 
over any site to assist in planning the new 
jetport. 

It is not within the scope of this study to 
evaluate the good and bad features of the 
various sites. However, one of the major fac- 
tors in selecting a place for the new jetport 
should be the availability of adequate land 
transportation facilities, for if they are not con- 
venient to the site, they must be built. It is 
essential that airline passengers travel as quick- 
ly and efficiently as possible between the jet- 
port and urbanized northeastern New Jersey. 
Furthermore, the jobs created by a jetport will 
generate substantial volumes of travel in the 


area. It is estimated that there will be 30,000 
“on-site” jobs and 16,000 “off-site” jobs, and 
in total the new facility will provide income 
to 134,000 workers. Not only will this require 
an adequate highway network, but consideration 
must be given to mass transportation facilities. 


Speaking on problems that will confront jet- 
ports in the future, Oscar Bakke said (in an 
address to the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics quoted in the New York Times 
on February 19, 1967) that supersonic airliners 
and 450-passenger jets will require radical 
changes at airports and in surface access to air- 
ports. Huge planes will require so much space 
to maneuver and park that centralized terminals 
will not be feasible; several terminals must be 
built at separate locations around the jetport. 
Mr. Bakke predicted traffic jams will become 
commonplace on access roads to the airports 
due to large numbers of passengers moving in 
and out of the jetport at the same time. He 
stated that it will be necessary to set up a 
series of satellite check-in terminals several miles 
away from the jetport where passengers will 
be processed, then transported to the passenger 
terminal at the jetport by bus “or other mass 
transit vehicle.” This day may not be too far 
off, he indicated, because the jumbo Boeing 
747, scheduled for introduction to commercial 
service by 1970, “will likely force our hand 
before the supersonic transport comes into the 
picture.” The use of large aircraft should also 
bring about substantial reductions in the ton- 
mile costs of handling and transporting air cargo. 
Reduced costs will enable the airlines to lower 
freight rates and attract more cargo, thus ef- 
fecting a large expansion in air freight hauled. 
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Vertical and Short Take-off and Landing 
Exercise — Progress achieved in vertical and 
short take-off and landing (V/STOL) methods 
point to the fact that they may have substantial 
impact on aviation in the next few years. 


STOL aircraft can easily operate from fields 
200 or 250 miles away, so the possibility of 
using piers or other similar sites as supple- 
mental landing strips for flights from the New 
York area to Boston, Washington, or Pittsburgh 
could be a future development that will relieve 
on-field congestion at the major airports. 


Much of the New Jersey waterfront from 
Weehawken to Bayonne is owned by the rail- 
roads. As efforts are made to concentrate rail- 
road activities, land along the Jersey waterfront 
will become available for other uses. Develop- 
ment of V/STOL sites along this strip might 
alleviate air traffic problems at Newark Airport. 


Summary — Transportation authorities recom- 
mend that New Jersey develop an adequate net- 
work of general aviation fields to serve busi- 
ness and private aircraft and to reduce the 
congestion that has developed in the three 
major airports of the New York metropolitan 
area. A fourth jetport to serve this area, par- 
ticularly the northeastern New Jersey region, 
is called for, but the selection of a suitable site 
has been a difficult problem. The efficiency of 
all aviation facilities in New Jersey depends 
largely on land transportation facilities that 
serve them. The interface between air and 
ground transportation at large terminals is caus- 
ing major concern to airport and highway ad- 
ministrators. 


NEW JERSEY 
HIGHWAY SYSTEMS — 
AND CLASSIFICATION | 


Chapter 
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The classification of all highways, roads, and 
streets into systems based on the primary func- 
tions which highway facilities serve is the key- 
stone of the determination of highway needs. 
The assignment of roads and streets into dis- 
tinct classes, according to the character of 
service required of each, permits sound en- 
gineering and fiscal planning. In this manner, 
travel demands may be met with adequate 
facilities commensurate with requirements for 
safety and economy. 


Every user of motor vehicle recognizes that 
automobiles and trucks are used for an infinite 
variety of trip purposes, ranging from a very 
short trip to a neighborhood store to a cross- 
country trip made by people changing resi- 
dences or taking advantage of opportunities for 
vacation travel. It is equally apparent that 
types of highway and street facilities needed 
can be correlated to characteristics of trips to 
be made on those facilities. No measurable 
benefit can be obtained by constructing high 
speed, access controlled facilities to serve only 
trips of short duration, and the added costs for 
such facilities over those incurred for more 
conventional roads and streets cannot be justi- 
fied. However, the benefits to be derived by 
the traveler utilizing such high speed, multi- 
lane roads, for trips covering substantial dis- 
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tances, are measurable, and adequately justify 
the additional investment required for their 
construction. 


Throughout the nation, marked changes in 
travel patterns have occurred. Decentralization 
of industry, a reduction in agricultural popula- 
tion, and the surging trend toward greater 
suburbanization, have all had their influence on 
motor vehicle travel characteristics. Nowhere 
has this been more evident than in New Jersev. 
Accentuated by New Jersey’s position as a cor- 
ridor state, and its very high population density, 
it is not surprising to find that many road and 
street facilities today carry entirely different 
types of trips than were the case just a few 
years ago. The changes that have taken place 
in trip characteristics have caused many miles 
of roads and streets to suffer obsolescence, and 
have created a serious imbalance in jurisdictional 
responsibilities. Legislators, highway and street 
administrators, and road users have recognized 
the need for a comprehensive reclassification of 
all travelways in accordance with sound princi- 
ples of functional identification. They have, 
in addition, recognized the premise that all 
future highway needs and programs should be 
based on a stratification of roads and streets 
into systems according to the predominant trip 
types, relative trip lengths and traffic volumes 
found on each increment of the total network. 


Since all future estimates of required facili- 
ties, and their costs, construction priorities, 
geometric designs, and proper jurisdictional as- 
signments are fully dependent upon a thorough 
analysis of the factors mentioned above, func- 
tional classification is the first major step toward 
providing adequate and economically justified 
facilities for the travel requirements of today 
and the future and the basis for sound fiscal 
planning. 


Present Classification Systems 
in New Jersey 


Through the history of highway and street 
development in New Jersey, the pattern of sys- 
tem evolvement has been similar to that found 
in the remainder of the nation. In order to pro- 
vide some measure of jurisdictional responsibility 
for all the highways and streets in the state, 
many systems of classification have come into 


The total network of highway facilities in 
New Jersey on January 1, 1967, was approxi- 
mately 33,161 miles. This network was di- 
vided into five general administrative groups: 
the State Highway System, county roads and 
streets, municipal facilities, toll roads and 
bridges, and finally forest, park, and institutional 
roads. Presented in Table 9 are road and street 
mileages by jurisdictional responsibility as of 
January 1, 1967. Included for clarity in this 
table is the category of Federal aid routes as- 
signed to toll and other authorities for juris- 
diction. 


Superimposed on the administrative systems 
in New Jersey is the “financing system.” These 
systems have derived from the original source 
of funds for the construction of the facilities 
comprising each system, and are listed below: 

1. Federal-aid Primary-Interstate 


2. Other Federal-aid Primary 
Hee WE Bese 3. Federal-aid Secondary 
The most familiar system in use today in 4. Federal-aid Urban 
New Jersey is the grouping of highways and 5. Other State Highways 
streets by administrative designations. This W (emt Chea ee ant Gare 
grouping defines the governmental agencies pS 
primarily responsible for the improvement and 7. Municipal Roads and Streets 
maintenance of specific highways, roads, and 8. Forest, Park, and Institutional Roads 
streets. 9. Toll Roads 
TABLE 9 


HIGHWAY AND STREET MILEAGE 
BY ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


New Jersey 
January 1, 1967 


SYSTEM 
State, High ways x. o ee ase eee 
County Roads ‘and Streets. eee ee 
Municipal@Roadsvand)Streetsie ee een een ne eee eee 
Toll. Highwaysi&._ 29 es ee eee 


Forest Park, and Institutional, Roadsie sss) ee eee 
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MILEAGE OF TOTAL 
1,971.9 5.95 
6,739.9 20.33 

23,597.3 71.16 

370.3 Lil 
481.2 145 
33,160.6 100.00 


Although most highways and streets were 
originally assigned to the various systems for 
sound reasons, a number of problems have been 
created as the systems evolved. Among the 
most significant factors contributing to the im- 
balance of mileages between the several ad- 
ministrative systems has been the very rapid 
growth of suburban areas in New Jersey. The 
emergence of new traffic generators, and the 
greater dependence on automobiles and trucks, 
have substantially altered travel patterns with- 
in the state. 


The changing complexion of population con- 
centrations have caused many highway and 
street facilities to carry trips of greater rela- 
tive importance and length than they did when 
originally constructed, while other roads have 
been downgraded in terms of the predominant 
character of trips utilizing them. 


In addition, the rapid increase in traffic vol- 
umes on a significant segment of the total net- 
work dictates the need for substantial improve- 
ments to many facilities, and the requirement 
of certain new facilities to provide better serv- 
ice for the altered travel patterns within New 
Jersey. 


It is readily evident to even a casual ob- 
server of the problems of present day highway 
and street administration that there is an im- 
mediate and pressing need to reorganize the 
many administrative systems into integrated 
systems that will best serve the future needs 
of the highway traveler. 


It is virtually impossible to provide the neces- 
sary future planning for the total highway and 
street network in the absence of a unified sys- 
tem which will permit planners to take into 
consideration all socioeconomic factors which 
are such an integral part of long-range planning. 


Functional Classification Concepts 
and Objectives 


Functional classification is the assignment of 
roads and streets to various systems according 
to the character of service provided by each 
facility in its relationship to the total network. 
The analyses which permit proper functional 
evaluation and assignment take into considera- 
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tion the probable future role of each road as 
well as the present service it provides. 


The benefits to be derived from organizing 
roads and streets into logical systems accord- 
ing to their predominant service functions are 
numerous, but principal among them are the 
following: 


1. More efficient management of the systems 
is possible, including the programming 
of available construction and maintenance 
funds, and the enhanced utilization of 
technical manpower. 


2. System continuity and stability are en- 
couraged, materially aiding long-range 
planning, with the necessary flexibility to 
meet changing travel conditions and pat- 
terns. 


3. Legislators and administrators are given 


There are three basic classes of highway facilities — arterials, 
collectors, and local. Arterials are those highways and streets 
which principally serve the mobility function. Local facilities 


primarily provide access to abutting properties. Between these 
levels of service are collector facilities that collect and distribute 
traffic to and from arterial and local facilities. 


a better opportunity to recognize and 
meet the most essential needs in the order 
of their greatest importance, and in the 
context of the relationship between needs 
and benefits. 


4, The basis is formed for a continuing evalu- 
ation and determination of the equitable 
cost sharing of highway improvements 
by all beneficiaries. 


5. Road facilities are brought together into 
systems based on the type and extent of 
demands for travel service that should be 
under the same jurisdiction. 


Basic Functions — Just as motor vehicles are 
designed to perform specific jobs, the roads 
they are operated on also perform different 
functions. These fall into two basic categories: 
“access” and “mobility.” Since every motor 
vehicle trip begins and ends with the need for 
egress and ingress to land adjoining the roads 
at each end of the trip, the roads serving as 
the terminal facilities for a trip fulfill the func- 
tion of access. For the same trip, the roads 
traveled connecting with the trip terminals, or 
“access” roads, serve the function of “mobility.” 


Rarely will a single facility serve only the 
function of access or the function of mobility. 
Almost all travelways serve as a compromise 
between the two extremes of service, and func- 
tionally classifying any given facility entails a 
determination of its predominant character of 
trip service. Therefore, functional classification 
of highways and streets can be defined as 
grouping these facilities into systems which de- 
scribe the degree to which each group serves 
the two basic functions. Those facilities which 
provide the same character or type of service 
are classified in the same functional system, 
and all systems are combined into an integrated 
network which serves comprehensively the ene- 
tire area under consideration. 


Terms have been assigned to delineate the 
predominant function served by any road or 
street; those that essentially are characterized 
by the mobility they provide have been termed 
arterials, while at the opposite end of the scale 
the facilities which principally serve the func- 
tion of providing access to abutting property 
are referred to as access roads and streets. 
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In the mid-range of the functional scale are 
those routes that serve to collect and distribute 
traffic between the arterials and access roads; 
these have been given the term of collectors. 


Trip length, operating speed, and need for 
access to abutting property are interdependent 
factors. Figure 7 illustrates graphically the in- 
terplay between these factors. As average trip 
length increases, the need for higher operating 
speeds also increases, while need for access to 
land adjoining the roadway decreases. Con- 
versely, as the need for access becomes more 
important, the average trip length on a given 
facility and the average operating speed on that 


road segment both decrease. Relatively long 
average trip length and the need for high op- 
erating speeds characterize the arterial facili- 
ties, while access roads and streets generally 
require relatively low operating speeds, and 
provide for trips of short duration. The com- 
promise between these three factors is typical 
of collectors. 


Trip purpose is an important element also in 
the analysis of all factors influencing the func- 
tional classification process. From this factor 
are derived the probable trip length, preferred 
operating speed, and the requirement for rela- 
tive freedom from intersecting traffic and other 
impediments to freely flowing traffic. 


Within the functional scale of arterials, col- 
lectors, and access roads, functional systems 
have been developed for reclassifying all high- 
ways, roads, and streets in New Jersey. These 
systems have been derived to permit subdivid- 
ing the total network to meet the varying char- 
acteristics of total traffic needs, to permit a 
realistic application of design criteria, and to 
permit the recognition of unique financing 
programs. 


Following is a listing of the three basic 
classes within the total scope of functional clas- 
sification, with the terms and criteria for each 
subdivision within each class. 


A. Rural Arterial Routes and Their Urban 
Extensions 


As a group, the arterial routes are both 
interstate and intrastate in character. 
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Serving both rural and urban areas, the 
distinction in terminology is made to dif- 
ferentiate between the character of each 
area served, while at the same time re- 
taining the functional identity and sys- 
tem continuity of each route. 
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Trunk Highways 

a. Interstate — Those highways 
which are presently designated as 
part of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. 


b. Class I Major Highways — Princi- 


pal routes which generally will 
be constructed to Interstate stand- 
ards and which will have full 
control of access. These routes 
connect principal cities and major 
population centers and, with the 
Interstate System, provide free- 
way service to all parts of the 
state within approximately 20 
miles of all points. The existing 
toll roads in New Jersey will be 
included in this system, except for 
the sections included in the Inter- 
state System. 


Class II Major Highways 


Important routes serving interstate 
and interregional traffic movements 
which will require high design speeds. 
Many of these will have sections with 
limited access features; together with 
the Trunk Highways these routes will 
serve all medium to large centers of 
population and will provide traffic 
service to all parts of the state. Spac- 
ing of these routes, together with the 
Trunk Highways, will be such as to 
permit access to them from any point 
with only relatively moderate travel 
distances on facilities of lower clas- 
sifications. 

Area Service Highways 

All routes of intercounty importance 
serving relatively moderate traffic 
movements are constructed to stand- 
ards based on medium to high design 
speeds, generally without control of 
access. These routes, together with 


the higher classifications, provide 
service to all county seats and most 


population centers of 1,000 persons 


or more. Relatively minor travel dis- 
tances on lower classed facilities will 
permit service to any point within 
the state. The routes to be con- 
structed or improved will vary from 
relatively high design speeds for mul- 
tilane divided roadways to medium 
design speeds for two-lane roadways. 


B. Other Rural Routes 


L 


Collector Roads 


Rural roads and their urban exten- 
sions in or through smaller communi- 
ties which form an _ interconnected 
network with routes of higher clas- 
sification and provide service to 
small communities and other traffic 
generators and to rural areas within 
approximately 1 to 3 miles depend- 
ing on rural population density. 
Included in the urban grouping of 
Collectors are those routes which 
carry high percentages of commuter 
and other relatively important urban 
trips through two or more munici- 
palities. The travel demands on 
these routes require that a distinction 
be made between Collectors in urban 
areas and urban arterial streets. 


This category also includes those short 
routes or spurs which provide service 
to small communities and other traffic 
generators so geographically situated 
that they are not already served by 
other Collectors or a higher classifi- 
cation of highways. . 


Land Access Roads 


All other rural roads. In general, 
these roads provide access to farms 
and land used for other low intensity 
purposes. Relatively low design 
speeds will characterize these facili- 
ties. 


C. Other Urban Routes 


As 


Urban Thoroughfares 
All routes within urban areas serving 


major traffic generators and through 
trip movements. 


a. 


Primary Thoroughfares — Streets 
serving very high traffic volumes 
and a high proportion of trip 
lengths of relatively great intra- 
urban distance. This class gener- 
ally applies to urban centers of 
population of moderate to large 
density and size. They will have 
design standards incorporating 
some features of access control 
and widely spaced at-grade in- 
tersections, permitting relatively 
high urban operating speeds. 
Usually these are needed in 
densely populated areas. The 
Primary Thoroughfares, together 
with urban extensions of Trunk, 
Class II Major, Area Service 
Highways, and Collectors gener- 
ally form a network on approxi- 
mately a 1 mile spacing basis. 
Secondary Thoroughfares — 
Streets serving as traffic collectors 
feeding into the Primary Thor- 
oughfares and urban extensions 
of rural arterials. They will also 
serve traffic generators of in- 
termediate significance such as 
schools, parks, public buildings, 
and industrial or commercial areas 
not already served by higher type 
facilities. 

Commercial Streets — Access 
streets carrying little or no 
through traffic, but usually serv- 
ing relatively high volumes of 
traffic making short trips into or 
within areas where the predomi- 
nant land use is for retail sales, 
offices, manufacturing, warehous- 
ing, or other commercial and in- 
dustrial facilities. Streets in this 
class normally will be constructed 
to carry heavy vehicles and with 
provisions for access to parking 
lots and loading docks. Usually, 
they will also incorporate such de- 
sign features as highly developed 


illumination, storm drainage, and 
provisions for pedestrian move- 
ments. 

d. Residential Streets — All other 
streets in urban areas. In general, 
these streets provide access to 
land with light to moderately 
heavy residential development. 


The Functional Characteristics of the 
Existing State Highway System 


The functional classification of road facilities 
which currently comprise the New Jersey State 
Highway System has revealed that the bulk 
of the present system is providing relatively 
high levels of service, and is carrying a sig- 
nificantly large number of long-distance trips. 
However, it is to be expected that with the 
changes in travel patterns which have occurred 
in New Jersey, some facilities are no longer 
providing to the traveling public the types of 
service which would justify their retention as 
a part of the State Highway System. 


A number of factors have influenced this; 
principally the following: 


1. Rapidly expanding urban-suburban areas 
have created major new corridors of 
travel desires between emerging residen- 
tial centers and employment locations. 


2. New or improved highways have caused 
a diversion of relatively high density, 
long-distance trips from older highways 
with lower service levels. 


3. Certain short spurs and urban extensions, 
originally built as a part of the State 
Highway System due to construction 
financing requirements, have never func- 
tioned as true arterial routes. The func- 
tional classification of all road facilities 
indicates that several of these roads should 
more properly be considered as appropri- 
ate candidates for inclusion in lower 
systems. 


Mileage by Functional Classification 
Table 10 shows the results of functional clas- 

sification for existing highway, road, and street 

systems of the state presently under the juris- 


TABLE 10 


EXISTING FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


New Jersey 
January 1, 1967 


EXISTING FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


TolloHighways.cxs- 2 a Sette ee ee oe. 


Forest, Park, and Tnetutonal Roads__ 


SUDtOtal ee ee eee ee te eee eee 


Rural 


Interstate Piclauals Leto, AN Bae, See UAT. 
Glass Majors Highways aa eee 
Glass) lI MajorsHighwaysiecm 5s sea 


Area Service Highways 


Golléctor! Highway sicezett tic oe ieee 
Liand (Access*Roadsaiithee sae ee ee 


Subtotal. 2 Se eis Se eee 


Urban 


Interstates HighWays ae et. eens eee 


Class I Major Highways 


Glass {1 )Majoreblighwayse ss. = cee 
Areal Service Highways su) Sa e 
CollectoreHichwayssan 2 eee) oe 
Prinjary..uoroughtares= ee) wereee 
Secondary *Thoroughtares = fae ee 
Commercial Streets... anak Leen ON Di Tod sah 
Residentialf Streets as eee ee 


Subtotal ile seek deat Sieve ee eee 


STATEWIDE SYSTEM _ 


370,31 370.3 
481.2 481.2 
851.5 851.5 
43,92 43,9 
16.3 16.3 
195.8 25.4 221.2 
522.3 86.5 608.8 
274.7 1,767.0 109.1 2,150.8 
24 2,080.7 9,618.3 11,701.4 
1,055.4 3,959.6 9,727.4 14,742.4 
69.92 69.9 
50.9 50.9 
218.5 3.3 2.6 224.4 
314.2 29.5 6.5 350.2 
231.6 1,014.7 151.0 1,397.3 
24,9 260.6 118.9 404.4 
51 610.3 1,301.0 1,916.4 
9.0 501.6 510.6 

1.4 852.9 11,788.3 12,642.6 
916.5 2,780.3 13,869.9 17,566.7 
2,823.4 6,739.9 23,597.3 33,160.6 


1Included in the total of Toll Highways is the mileage of those facilities which are designated Interstate. 
2Excludes mileage of “Traveled Way” Interstate and Toll Highways which are designated as portions of the In- 


terstate System. 


diction of the New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation and the county and municipal road 
and street authorities. Also included, but not 
tabulated by functional classification, are those 
facilities which are administered by toll, forest, 
park and institutional authorities and agencies. 
Also included are the administrative systems 
to which mileages are presently assigned. 


The mileage indicated for the Interstate Sys- 
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tem (113.6 miles) is the completed portion of 
the system exclusive of those sections coincident 
with toll facilities. 


There were 67.2 miles of Class I Major High- 
ways including the urban extensions. Class 
II Major Highways totaled 445.6 miles and Area 
Service Highways, 959.0 miles. Both figures in- 
clude urban extensions. There were 3,548.1 
miles of Collector Highways, 2,158.0 in rural 


areas and the remainder, 1,397.3 miles, in urban. 
Rural Land Access Roads totaled 11,701.4 miles. 


Urban Primary and Secondary Thoroughfares 
totaled 404.4 and 1,916.4 miles, respectively, 
while there were 510.6 miles classified as com- 
mercial streets, and 12,642.6 of residential 
streets. 


It is evident from examination of mileages 
within each functional class that responsibility 
for the same levels of service is scattered among 
the three administrative jurisdictions. 


During the next 20 years there will be 
changes, some substantial, in the mileage of each 
highway system. These changes will be brought 
about by realignment of existing roads, con- 
struction of new facilities, abandonment of 
existing facilities, and the rapidly changing 
components of New Jersey’s rural and urban 
complex. Shown in Table 11 are the antici- 
pated mileages by functional classification as of 
the end of the study period, 1986, assuming no 
transfer of facilities between administrative 
units. 


TABLE 11 


FUTURE FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


New Jersey 


FUTURE FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


(olpelighways = «eee ee ee 


Forest, Park, and Institutional Roads 


Rural 


interstate FiignWays =.= 0 tee 
Class leMajorgblighways sst92 fx st as 9 


Class II Major Highways 


Urban 


Interstate Highways =.= se ee 
Glassal) Majorpblighwaysie eso ee 
Glass ile Major: Highways seen see ee 
Area. SeryicesHighwayS= 28. 5s 2s et 
GollectoreHighwayse= 2-16 2 es 
Primary el oOrougntalCSye 2. eee 
Secondary, Thoroughfares_- 2 
Commercialestrects.26 et gieta som ees 
Residential: Stveets=.2.-2 ek See 


Sui bto te eae eet ee ee Ay ed 


STE DCO ba Lec eee eae ae Ng ee De 


(Arearoervices Highways 29" 2 eee 
Gollectors Highwaysse swat 3 ot ee 
Bianclen cceSs eh OAS: tae ee ee ae 


Subtota lee. seed Oe he es Bat 


STATEWIDE SYSTEM 


State County Municipal Total 
370.31 370.3 
481.2 481.2 
851.5 851.5 
145.1] 145.1 
193.2 193.2 
226.0 25.4 251.4 
AD len (OC? 529.4 
22601 1,356.1 66.4 1,649.2 

2.4 1,373.8 6,398.2 7,174.4 
1,250.6 2,827.5 6,464.6 10,542.7 
187.4 187.4 
330.4 330.4 
303.6 SI) 2.6 309.5 
439.7 43.8 6.5 490.0 
278.8 L477 1783 1,884.8 
row A 260.6 1,109.0 1,395.3 
Del 611.1 1,313.9 1,930.1 

9.0 501.6 510.6 

we 1,559.8 23,081.0 24 ,642.2 

I SypAa | 3,915.3 26,192.9 31,680.3 
3,674.2 6,742.8 32,657.5 43,074.5 


New Jersey will be served by a system of Interstate highways totaling 332 miles when complete. in 
addition, 524 miles of Class | Major Highways and 370 miles of toll highways will provide a total free- 
way system of 1,226 miles by 1986. These facilities will provide high speed and additional capacity 
required by the longer trips of New Jersey's growing populace. 


It will be noted that total highway, road, and 
street mileage is expected to increase by almost 
9,915.0 miles with a substantial portion cf the 
increase occurring in residential streets. The 
State Highway System is expected to increase 
by approximately 850 miles, two thirds of which 
will be in urban areas. It should be noted that 
more than 456 miles of the total recommended 
State Highway System increase will be for new 
Class I Major facilities, which is indicative of 
the state’s critical need for high-type facilities. 

lso included in the increased mileage are 218.7 
miles of the Interstate System, exclusive of the 
portions on toll roads. 


The total county system of 6,742.8 miles will 
show practically no change, except for a decided 
shift of mileage from rural to urban character. 
The municipal system, as noted earlier, will 
show an increase of 9,060.2 miles with almost 
all the growth accounted for by urban streets. 
Almost 3,263 miles of this system will shift 
from rural to urban designation, again emphasiz- 
ing the changing complex of the state’s economy. 
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Recommended Administrative 
Jurisdictions 


As in most states, the responsibility for ad- 
ministering highways, roads, and streets in New 
Jersey which are not toll facilities or which are 
not under the direct supervision of forest, park, 
or institutional agencies is divided between the 
state, the 21 counties, and the 568 municipalities. 
Although the basic concept of highway classifi- 
cation is one of functional rather than jurisdic- 
tional consideration, one of the most important 
objectives is to provide a sound basis for the 
determination of proper governmental units 
which should be responsible for highways, roads, 
and streets. The unit selected to administer a 
particularly functional class should be that with 
the ability to plan and administer the system 
most effectively, and that which is most re- 
sponsive to the public interests correlated to 
the character of travel service of that system. 
Because of the criteria used in functionally 
classifying the total road network in New Jersey, 
the functional classification procedure lends it- 


self readily to the accomplishment of three 
basic objectives of proper jurisdictional as- 
signment. 


First, truly effective highway and street ad- 
ministration would be virtually impossible if 
roads performing similar types of service were 
administered by different levels of government. 
For this reason, an entire functional class should 
be under the jurisdiction of the same level of 
government. This avoids parallel or overlapping 
patterns of responsibility. 


Second, jurisdictional assignment should be 
clear-cut and comprehensive. The ambiguity that 
results from the use of terms such as “state main- 
tained but not marked,” and “designated,” and 
gaps in route jurisdictional responsibility often 
lead to a lack of cooperation between units of 
government, and a sharp reduction in admini- 
strative efficiency. 


Third, jurisdictional assignment should be as 
stable as possible although future changes in 
travel patterns may create the need for some 
transfer of mileages between governmental 
levels. However, through a continuing func- 


tional appraisal process, travel pattern changes 
would be accompanied by appropriate functional 
reclassification, and the required transfers in 
jurisdictional assignment would be automatic. 


The ability of any governmental unit to plan 
and administer a road system effectively is con- 
fined generally to its own geographical area. 
Therefore each unit of government should have 
under its jurisdiction only those facilities whose 
impact is limited to that geographical area. A 
highway of transstate importance properly 
should be a state responsibility, an intracounty 
commuter route properly should be assigned to 
the county level of government, and an arterial 
street of local importance only would best be 
administered by the municipality, as this level 
of government is most intimately familiar with 
the service such a facility should provide. 


Applying these concepts, the recommended 
assignment of functional classes is presented 
in Table 12. 


All the functional classes recommended for 
state jurisdiction fall into three categories of 
travel characteristics: interstate, transstate, and 


The predominant use of the bulk of road and street mileage is local and peculiar to the geographical 
boundaries of the municipalities in which the facility is located. Therefore, these facilities should be 
the administrative responsibility of the municipality. However, arterial facilities comprising segments 
of the statewide or countywide system of highways should be administered by the state or county, 
respectively. 
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TABLE 12 


RECOMMENDED JURISDICTIONAL 
ASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTIONAL 
SYSTEMS 
New Jersey 


1967 


RECOMMENDED 
GOVERNMENT 
FUNCTIONAL SYSTEM LEVEL 
Rural 
Interstate Highways. State 


Class I Major Highways___.. State 
Class II Major Highways___.. State 


Area Service Highways___. State 
Collector Highways... County 
Land Access Roads. Municipality 
Urban 

Interstate Highways. State 

Class I Major Highways_... State 

Class II Major Highways_... State 

Area Service Highways... State 
Collector Highways... County 
Primary Thoroughfares____. Municipality 
Secondary Thoroughfares__. Municipality 
Commercial Streets... Municipality 


Residential Access Streets. Municipality 


multicounty. The Collector Highways, rural and 
urban, have been selected primarily on the basis 
of predominant trip types encompassing two or 
more municipal areas, and in the densely popu- 
lated urban areas include many of the sig- 
ficantly important rush-hour commuter routes. 
The arterial streets, included in the two cate- 
gories of thoroughfares, and the three types of 
access facilities (rural Land Access Roads and 
the urban Commercial Streets and Residential 
Access Streets) are characterized by the princi- 
pal travel patterns essentially local in nature; 
hence the municipal recommendation. 


The recommended State Highway System for 
1986 is depicted in Figure 8. Although all pres- 
ently existing toll highways are included in the 
functional network for system continuity, no 
change in jurisdictional assignment for these 
facilities is contemplated. Table 13 presents 
the recommended New Jersey State Highway 
System mileages by functional class as the routes 
existed on January 1, 1967, and as they are 
contemplated for the end of 1986, and again 
demonstrates the impact of the growing urban 
complex of the state. 


The recommended County and Municipal 
Systems with their urban and rural mileages are 
presented in Table 14 by functional class. The 


TABLE 13 


RECOMMENDED STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
New Jersey 
1967 and 1986 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Interstate -Eligh weiy seas ee 
Glass: L Major Highways. 2 ee ene 
Classi [le Major) Highway sae eee ee 
Area Service ELIGhWAyS 22s 2 ee eee ee 
Subtotal4Rural- Urb anna ee eee eee 


1Mileages of toll facilities are excluded. 
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1967 MILEAGE! 1986 MILEAGE! 


Rural Urban Rural Urban 
43.9 69.9 145.1 187.4 
16.3 50.9 193.2 330.4 

2212s 224.4 251.4 309.5 

608.8 350.2 5204 490.0 

890.2 695.4 1,119.1 1,317.3 
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TABLE 14 


RECOMMENDED COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL SYSTEMS 
New Jersey 
1967 and 1986 


FUNCTIONAL RECOMMENDED —__1967 MILEAGE _ _ 1986 MILEAGE _ 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Collector Highwayss—= 5... ss es County 2,150.8 1,397.3 1,649.2 1,884.8 
Primary Thoroughfares_______________. Municipal 404.4 1,395.3 
Secondary Thoroughfares__________.. Municipal 1,916.4 1,930.1 
Commercial Streets == sss = Municipal 510.6 510.6 
Residential Access Streets... Municipal 12,642.6 24,642.2 
Land! Access Roadsuss es 20) oe Municipal 11,701.4 5184 
Subtotal, Rural and Urban... 13,852.29 6,871.3 9,423.6 30,363.0 
Subtotal .County2e 2. =: Wapato UIE, 2,150.8 1,649.2 
Subtotals Municipal eee eee 28,572.7 38,137.4 
(EO AT) ee eee ee eee 30,723.5 39,786.6 


influence of urban growth expected over the 
20-year period from 1967 to 1986 is even 
further accentuated in the projected mileages 
for these systems than is the case for the recom- 
mended State Highway System. Included in 
the Municipal System are 990.1 miles of new 
Primary Thoroughfares and 8,072.6 miles of 
new Residential Access Streets which will be 
needed in those areas presently rural which 
can be expected to become urban or suburban 
in character by 1986. 


Recommended Transfer of Mileage 


The degree to which changes in land use, 
population density, and highway travel patterns 
have caused an imbalance to occur in mileages 
assigned to the existing administrative system 
is borne out in Table 15, which compares the 
recommended mileages of existing facilities in 
the state, county, and municipal system, as 
determined by functional reclassification with 
the network as it was assigned for jurisdiction 
on January 1, 1967. 
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Transfer of mileage to those levels of govern- 
ment best suited to administer the facilities 
would mean that the State Highway System 
would transfer to the counties and municipali- 
ties a total of 540.1 miles, and that the munici- 
palities would gain 3,813.5 miles presently under 
county jurisdiction. The municipalities would 
transfer 260.1 miles now under their jurisdiction 
to the counties, and 9.1 miles to the state. 
Table 15 also presents the comparative mile- 
ages for the 1986 recommended systems. The 
net increase in total length of all systems is due 
to identified routes which should be constructed 
during the period, and to certain areas which 
will change from rural to urban in nature dur- 
ing the 20-year period, necessitating substantial 
construction of additional arterial and residen- 
tial streets. 


Residential Street Development 


The substantial increase in residential street 
mileage caused by future urban development 
in the state necessitated a special approach 
in determining the costs associated with such 


TABLE 15 


RECOMMENDED TRANSFER OF MILEAGE 
New Jersey 
1967 and 1986 


ADMINISTRATIVE RECOMMENDED EXISTING JURISDICTION 
AGENCY JURISDICTION State County Municipal 
1967 Mileages 
SLE (ol San a Se Sear Coen Wen Seger fe 1,585.6 1,431.8 144.7 9.1 
GountiesO: Seas tn ie ee et 3,548.1 506.3 O27 Shei 260.1 
BVI CL a ELL CS cet ae a ee ee oe 27,175.4 __ 33.8 3,813.5 23,328.1 
FL GTA | juke - en: paul tena. Bene 32,309.1 1,971.9 6,739.9 23,597.3 
1986 Mileages 
Statemeeeeeamne. Sart. Aeeeeeee (PAR nee 2,436.4 2,282.6 144.7 9.1 
COUT Cs meer re ees ee ee 3,034.0 505.5 2,783.8 244.7 
MUNI CID AILICS #iteskoa® Meee eee ree i 1 36,252.6 34.6 3,814.3 32,403.7 
EL O'TA kee emer ane Saree eR oO 42,223.0 2,822.7 6,742.8 32,657.5 


mileage. It was assumed that construction costs 
of residential streets in new suburban areas 
would be borne by the real estate developer, 
and that new facilities, when completed, would 
be dedicated to the municipalities for mainte- 
nance, administration, and future reconstruc- 
tion. Inasmuch as this anticipated new mileage 
is of considerable magnitude, local ordinances 
pertinent to developments should be strength- 
ened so that such streets will be constructed 
to adequate design standards. 


Functional Classification Procedures 


The functional reclassification of all existing 
highways, roads, and streets in New Jersey, 
and determination of general corridor and area 
alignments for future facilities by traffic func- 
tion required compilation and analysis of sub- 
stantial basic source data. These data included 
detailed road and street system maps, land-use 
inventories and projections, road system logs, 
historical census data and projections, traffic 
volume and origin-destination data, and aerial 
photographs. Use was also made of maps and 
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data concerning travel facilities other than high- 
ways, and included an examination of rail, water, 
air, and pipeline facilities and use. Considera- 
tion was taken of projected plans for new roads 
and streets by all administrative levels, and of 
the inventories, analyses, and projections made 
by the several urban transportation studies in 
progress, and the work performed by state, 
county, and municipal planning agencies. 


To apply various processes and procedures 
necessary in the selection of various functional 
systems, a number of steps were involved. 
These steps included a study of regional and 
state concentrations of urban traffic generators, 
a determination of principal corridors of inter- 
state and intrastate travel generated by these 
urban concentrations, an analysis of urban 
growth and a determination of those areas in 
New Jersey which can be expected to under- 
go a transition from rural to urban character- 
istics within 20 years. In addition, investigations 
were conducted to determine locations of sig- 
nificant industrial and commercial concentra- 
tions, and important recreational areas. 


Classification of Class I and Class II Major 
Highways began with a determination of the 
principal desire lines of travel between sig- 
nificant traffic generators which would sub- 
stantially influence travel on these systems. 
This was accomplished by preparing a regional 
map with New Jersey approximately in the 
center, and encompassing the states of Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland. All urban areas with popula- 
tions in excess of a minimum of 25,000 outside 
the boundaries of New Jersey and a minimum 
of 10,000 within New Jersey were identified 
and located. Overlays of the region were pre- 
pared on which all trip attraction lines ter- 
minating in New Jersey or crossing the state 
were plotted. These desire lines were then 
compared to the existing highway network, 
and a selection was then made of those fa- 
cilities which qualified as Class I and Class II 
Major Highways. Concurrently, corridors of 
substantial travel not served by adequate fa- 
cilities were identified to assist in determining 
general alignments for new facilities in these 
categories. 


Area Service Highways and Collector High- 
ways were selected in a similar manner, utiliz- 
ing maps and overlays of the State of New 
Jersey, coordinated with map studies of county 
and municipal travel patterns, analyses of traf- 
fic and origin-destination data, and a study 
of state, county, and municipal plans for road 
network improvements. All urban areas were 
identified and located on the maps, and the 
functional systems representing current travel 
characteristics were selected. 


The classification of the urban thoroughfare 
network and the selection of those street fa- 
cilities with significant commercial activity were 
performed utilizing results of the classification 
process for previously selected facilities, master 
plans for counties and municipalities, results 
obtained by planners in the several urban trans- 
portation studies in progress, and detailed 
analyses of land-use maps, aerial photographs 
and traffic flow data. 


After the selection processes described above 
were completed, the remaining roads in rural 


areas were identified as Land Access Roads, 
and the remainder of urban streets were classi- 
fied as Residential Access Streets. 


In selecting the future functions of all fa- 
cilities in the total road and street network, and 
to provide base data for the determination of 
additional facilities needed in the future, a 
special study was conducted to delineate those 
areas which would increase in population densi- 
ty sufficiently by 1986 to qualify their treat- 
ment as suburban. Census data and land area 
were compared, and historical population growth 
trends were examined. Commercial and in- 
dustrial areas with low resident population were 
identified. Projections of probable population 
density were made, and the probable boundaries 
of suburban growth were defined. A general] 
criterion of 1,000 persons per square mile of 
land area was used in this selection, but in- 
cluded also were areas with sufficient holding 
capacity but because of insufficient historical 
census trends, some adjustments were required. 
Also included were commercial and industrial 
areas which properly should be considered with- 
in the urban-suburban complex, and officially 
designated urban areas, proscribed in compli- 
ance with federal-aid highway definitions. 


Figure 9 depicts the result of this study, and 
shows the urban-suburban limits at January I, 
1967, and the probable limits at December 31, 
1986. The growth in land area which is pro- 
jected to be urban and suburban in character 
is shown in Figure 10. It is estimated that the 
1,773 square miles in this category in 1967 will 
increase to 2,759 square miles by 1986. Al- 
though a similar pattern of urban sprawl is 
being demonstrated throughout the Mega- 
lopolis corridor, it is believed that the rate 
of growth in New Jersey is greater than that 
found in the other states which comprise the 
balance of the corridor. 


A series of three types of maps was prepared 
to record the selection of both present and 
future functional networks. First, the systems 
of Interstate, Class I and Class I Major High- 
ways, and Area Service Highways were re- 
corded on a map of the State of New Jersey. 
Where the scale of the map did not permit 
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identifying all routes in these classifications, 
urban area maps to a larger scale were utilized. 
The second series of maps was countywide, and 
was utilized to show in greater detail all routes 
shown on the state map. In addition, the selec- 
tion of all Collector Highways and Land Ac- 
cess Roads was recorded, as well as the pres- 
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ent and future urban limits. The third series 
of maps included aerial photographs and mu- 
nicipal street maps. The urban extensions of 
all previously selected routes were displayed, 
and the selected thoroughfare network, Com- 
mercial Streets, and Residential Access Streets 
were identified. 


HIGHWAY, ROAD 
AND 
STREET NEEDS 


Sound improvement programming and fiscal 
planning must be based on a determination of 
financial requirements for construction, mainte- 
nance, and administration of the highway sys- 
tem for some predetermined future time period. 
The purpose of the New Jersey Comprehensive 
Highway Needs and Fiscal Study is the determi- 
nation of these data, and the development of 
recommended fiscal programs which will permit 
the improvement of the highway system to ac- 
ceptable standards. 


This study includes an evaluation of all high- 
ways, roads, and streets in New Jersey under 
state, county, and municipal jurisdiction, a total 
of over 32,000 miles. The needs estimate covers 
from January 1, 1967, through December 31, 
1986. The total needs estimate is the sum of 
all the expenditures which normally can be ex- 
pected to occur in the construction, mainte- 
nance, and administration of the several highway 
systems. 


Study Procedures for Principal Facilities 


A detailed manual covering procedures to be 
followed in the appraisal of needs on New 
Jersey’s principal roads and streets was prepared 
to guide engineers so that uniform analyses were 
accorded all facilities. Detailed instructions on 
methods of evaluation and use of project work- 
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sheets employed to record existing conditions 
and necessary improvements were contained in 
the needs appraisal manual.! 


Maps showing functional classification were 
furnished field appraisal crews, who inventoried 
and evaluated the existing conditions on all 
roads and streets classified as other than land 
access roads, commercial streets, or residential 
streets. Each mile of road and street (except 
on the three classes of access facilities) was 
individually appraised and evaluated in line with 
instructions contained in the needs appraisal 
manual. In addition, detailed information was 
obtained on every railroad grade crossing and 
structure located on these principal facilities. 


Upon completion of the field appraisal pro- 
cess, all roadway section, bridge, and railroad 
grade crossing work sheets were examined to 
determine present and future deficiencies. In 
order to determine deficiencies, minimum ac- 
ceptable or tolerable conditions standards were 
developed by the study staff and reviewed by 
the New Jersey Department of Transportation, 
Division of Planning, and the U. S. Department 
of Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads. 


Tolerable conditions for urban and rural areas 
lHighway Needs Appraisal Procedures, Wilbur Smith 
and Associates, August, 1966. 


A major item in the determination of roadway adequacy is surface width. Determination of tolerable 
surface widths were based on requirements for traffic capacity and for traffic safety. Tolerable widths 
vary with a route’s functional classification and traffic volume. 


are shown in Appendix Tables 1 and 2. These 
tolerable conditions were used to determine if 
each roadway section met the minimum standard 
of highway conditions which a motorist should 
be expected to accept. In the appraisal process, 
each highway and street section was compared 
with these minimum acceptable conditions to 
determine the nature of its deficiency, if any; 
the mileage of deficient highway, and the back- 
log of needs. Those roads which were not 
structurally or functionally deficient at present 
were analyzed to determine whether or not 
they would become deficient during the 20-year 
study period. The reasons for any future de- 
ficiencies were indicated, and the cost and prob- 
able time period of needed improvement were 
determined. 


Standards for improvements were developed 
and reviewed by the New Jersey Department 
of Transportation and the U. S. Department 
of Transportation. These standards were utilized 
to determine the extent of improvements neces- 
sary to overcome existing and future deficiencies. 
Urban and rural design standards are contained 
in Appendix Tables 3 and 4. Improvements 
were determined for travel requirements of each 
route for 20 years from the date of needed im- 
provement. Cost of such improvements were 
estimated, based on current unit costs for vari- 
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ous construction items. Where practical con- 
siderations negated the possibility of complete 
compliance with the design standards, adjust- 
ments were made in geometric requirements to 
permit cost analyses commensurate with realistic 
design limitations. 


Construction Needs — Construction needs are 
made up of three major elements: Identified, 
stopgap, and replacement. 


1. Identified Construction Needs — This item 
includes the cost of improvement of presently 
deficient sections and also the cost of improve- 
ment of those sections which will become de- 
ficient in the predictable future, considered to 
be within the 20-year study period. Future 
deficiencies have been estimated, based on pre- 
dictable structural obsolescence resulting from 
pavement or bridge deterioration, or from func- 
tional obsolescence caused by increased traffic 
volumes and traffic demands. Identified con- 
struction needs were developed by estimating 
the cost of improving deficient facilities to de- 
sign standards for traffic volumes 20 years from 
the time of improvement. 


Construction or improvement cost estimates 
were determined for the following six major 
cost categories: 


os 
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right-of-way 
grading and drainage 


S 


(c) base and surface 

(d) miscellaneous 

(e) structures 

(f) railroad crossing protection 


Other cost items such as design and con- 
struction engineering were included with the 
appropriate major cost item. 


2. Stopgap Construction Needs — In any 
highway improvement program, it is always 
necessary to defer some projects until they can 
be programmed and funds become available. 
While these projects are deferred, they will re- 
quire certain amounts of minor betterments or 
extraordinary maintenance in order to remain 
in a serviceable condition until the identified 
construction needs can be met. Extraordinary 
maintenance programs, such as resurfacing, ex- 
pedient traffic control installations, minor repair 
of structures, etc., will be necessary in the time 
period involved in overcoming these existing 
deficiencies (often called the catch-up period) 
before the facility can be brought up to design 
standards. Costs of this work are known as 
stopgap needs. 


Stopgap construction needs were not deter- 
mined for individual projects, but instead were 
determined to be a function of the magnitude 
of backlog needs and the limitations on the 
size of the highway construction program. 
These needs are based on the cost of the de- 
ferred construction and the average time that 
the needed projects are deferred. 
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3. Replacement Construction Needs — Gen- 
erally, the average life of many pavements after 
initial improvement to appropriate design stand- 
ards will be sufficient to permit their use with- 
out further improvement during the study 
period. However, extensive studies of road life 
have shown that there still will be some por- 
tion of newly improved highways which will 
require further improvement within the period. 
These studies have indicated that very small 
portions of new construction will fail shortly 
after construction, and that the rate of failure 
will increase as the average life of the roadway 
element is approached. Replacement needs 
therefore represent “second generation” im- 
provement during the study period after identi- 
fied needs have been satisfied. 


Replacement construction costs are based on 
a statistical relationship between average life 
expectancy and the frequency of retirements. 
On the basis of these data, retirement frequency 
rates are applied to new construction mileages 
to determined the proportion which will re- 
quire some major attention within the 20 years 
under consideraton. Replacement needs vary 
with the time and rate of construction and 
cannot be directly related to any particular 
section of road. Replacement costs include those 
of future resurfacing or reconstruction of those 
sections of road improved during the study 
period which meet design standards at the time 
replacement costs are applicable. 


Maintenance and Administration — Mainte- 
nance costs for highway systems are second 
only to the cost of construction needs. Mainte- 


Maintenance costs represent those ex- 
penditures required for normal repair and 
operation of the highway plant and in 
terms of magnitude are second only to 
the cost of construction needs. A major 
item included with maintenance needs is 
the cost of snow and ice removal and 
control. Other major items are mainte- 
nance and repair of structural elements 
and operational costs such as roadside 
maintenance, electric lighting, and traffic 
signal operation. 


nance represents those expenditures required 
for normal repair and operation of the highway 
plant. Maintenance costs include allowances for 
preventive maintenance and repair of structural 
elements of the roadway, including wearing sur- 
faces, shoulders, ditches, structures, culverts, 
and other drainage facilities. Operation costs 
include cutting and clearing vegetation, snow 
and ice removal and control, debris removal, 
roadside planting and other erosion control 
maintenance, upkeep of guard rails and fences, 
drainage pumping, electric lighting, and opera- 
tional costs of traffic signals. Maintenance costs 
are developed by multiplying unit maintenance 
costs by the miles of highways and streets in 
each of several categories, based on functional 
classification, surface type, and number of 
lanes. Estimates of maintenance needs take 
into account changes in mileage in each of these 
categories brought about by improvement of 
facilities to appropriate design standards. In 
addition, maintenance needs vary with the rate 
at which the backlog of existing deficiencies 
are reduced. 


Administrative needs include those costs that 
cannot be directly related to either the con- 
struction or the maintenance of the various 
highway agencies. They include the salaries of 
top management personnel, accounting and legal 
operations, highway planning and research, and 
general office expenses. Estimates of admini- 
strative needs are based on the proportion of 
total highway expenditures which normally have 
been used for administrative activities and which 
are directly proportional to the magnitude of 
the construction and maintenance program. 


Study Procedures for Local 
Access Facilities 


The bulk of the mileage in the state con- 
sists of local access facilities (including Land Ac- 
cess Roads, Commercial Streets, and Residential 
Streets) which represent almost 77 per cent of 
the total highway, road, and street mileage in 
New Jersey. Individual appraisal of conditions 
and needs on each of these facilities is neither 
necessary nor practical. Extensive road life and 
investment analyses have indicated that needs 
on these classes of facilities can be very ac- 
curately determined by an average annual cost 
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concept. Road life studies have shown that over 
an extended period, average annual costs for 
such facilities will remain relatively constant for 
the entire group. Accordingly, needs for these 
facilities have been estimated in this study by 
a mass analysis procedure. 


Needs for local access facility classifications 
were established in two categories: those pres- 
ently deficient in some form and those which 
are adequate now, but which will become de- 
ficient at some point within the study period. 
To identify this separation, an inventory of local 
road mileage maintained by the counties and 
municipalities was performed on a statistical 
sampling basis. Local access mileage on the 
state system was appraised in accord with pro- 
cedures used on other functional classes. Mass 
analysis data were developed for all 21 counties 
and for typical rural, suburban, and urban areas 
within each county. Detailed field surveys were 
conducted on a random sample representing 9 
per cent of the total mileage of local access 
streets and roads. Observations of field con- 
ditions on the sample were related to the total 
statewide mileage of access facilities. 


Following the assignment of each mile of 
road and street in either an adequate or in- 
adequate category, the mileage was multiplied 
by the annual cost per mile for grading and 
drainage, base and surface, and structure con- 
struction. In the case of adequate facilities, 
the annual construction cost was nominal and 
could be considered in the same category as 
the replacement construction needs which were 
included in other needs program calculations. 
The assigned annual cost per mile for the in- 
adequate mileage included the cost of initial 
construction to adequate standards averaged 
over the period, with a small added increment 
for replacement construction during the 20 years. 


To permit comparison with appropriate tol- 
erable conditions and design standards tables, 
tabulations were prepared for local access roads 
and streets that showed the mileage in each 
of several categories, determined by type of 
surface, width of surface, and traffic volumes. 
Roads of inadequate width or inadequate sur- 
face type, as determined by comparison with 
tolerable conditions, were classified as deficient. 


The remaining mileage was assigned to the 
tolerable category. 


Annual maintenance requirements were de- 
veloped for each of these local access facility 
categories by applying typical costs per mile for 
different surface types to the mileage of road- 
way in the appropriate categories. These main- 
tenance costs were sufficient to provide ade- 
quate maintenance for all sections, and, in the 
case of earth and gravel surfaced roads, the 
maintenance costs included the replacement of 
gravel and the regrading of the roads at inter- 
vals to permit the retention of adequate surface 
conditions. 


Administrative costs were estimated, based 
on their percentage of the total improvement 
program. 


Program Period 


Highway needs elements have been as- 
sembled into programs which show projected 
total annual cost by highway system. Pro- 
grams are normally developed for various as- 
sumptions based on the rate of attainment of 
adequacy or elimination of the backlog of 
deferred construction. Backlog needs include 
the portion of identified construction needs for 
projects on presently deficient sections of road- 
way. Future needs include the remaining 
identified construction on roads which will be- 
come deficient during future years, as well as 
stopgap and replacement construction, mainte- 
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nance, and administration. The magnitude of 
improvement program is changed drastically 
after completion of construction scheduled dur- 
ing the catch-up period, particularly under the 
condition of large backlog needs and a short 
catch-up period. Program costs are based on 
the assumption that, at the completion of the 
catch-up period, all highways will be at least 
equal to tolerable condition criteria established 
for the study. 


Total program costs for alternative program 
periods have been developed for each functionai 
classification of highway. These programs show 
the average annual cost for overcoming back- 
log deficiencies during a catch-up period, and 
the cost of retaining adequacy during the 
remaining years of the study period. For local 
access roads and streets included in the mass 
analysis, only 20-year programs have been de- 
veloped. 


State Highways 


As of January 1, 1967, highways under the 
jurisdiction of the New Jersey Department of 
Transportation totaled 1,971.9 miles. Of this, 
1,055.4 miles were in rural areas and 916.5 miles 
were in areas that were urban and suburban in 
character. More than 40 per cent of the State 
Highway System was functionally classified as 
Area Service Highways while an additional 21 
per cent were classified as Class II Major High- 
ways. In addition, 3.4 per cent were classified 


Roadway alignment was one of the 
items evaluated in the appraisal of needs 
as was structure width. Alignment is the 
major design element affecting operation- 
al characteristics of a facility and is, 
therefore, primarily related to functional 
classification or level of service. Structure 
width is a major item in the evaluation 
of highway safety because of the hazards 
imposed by narrow clearances to bridge 
abutments. 


as Class I Major Highways, and the Interstate 
Highways presently in existence and under the 
jurisdiction of the New Jersey Department of 
Transportation accounted for almost 5.8 per 
cent of the State Highway System. 


By 1986, the completion of the Interstate 
highway program and the construction of ad- 
ditional facilities under the State Highway Sys- 
tem will result in a significant diversion of 
traffic from several of the existing state high- 
ways to these newer and greatly improved fa- 
cilities. Other highways in the system will con- 
tinue to carry substantial traffic volumes, but 
trip characteristics of those facilities indicate 
that they more properly serve county and mu- 
nicipal functions. Construction of new mileage 
and improvement of existing mileage based on 
future use have been assumed in determining 
the total increase of 850.8 miles of state high- 
ways. In the following sections, the present 
condition of the State Highway System is re- 
ported and the cost to improve present high- 
ways and to construct new and greatly needed 
facilities during the next 20 years are included. 


Present Conditions — The State Highway 
System totaled 1,858.1 miles on January 1, 1967, 
exclusive of the 113.8 miles which were com- 
pleted to full Interstate standards. As shown 
in Table 5-1, a total of 655.9 miles had existing 
deficiencies which require immediate correction 
to bring them to acceptable standards. This 
presently deficient mileage amounts to 35.3 
per cent of the present State Highway System, 
exclusive of the Interstate mileage built to final 
standards. 


While it is generally accepted that the heavily 
traveled state highway should have high-type 
pavement, it is more important to consider the 
condition of the pavement. In view of the very 
high traffic volumes to which the State High- 
way System has been subjected for many years, 
it would be expected that a significant segment 
of the State Highway System would be found 
deficient in pavement condition. However, the 
field appraisal revealed only a relatively minor 
mileage with pavement deficiencies; this con- 
dition reflects a commendable highway policy 
which insists upon high design standards for 
pavements and an effective maintenance pro- 
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gram. As shown in Table 16, only 11.4 miles 
were found to be presently deficient in sur- 
face condition, and only 0.8 miles were found 
to be deficient in both surface condition and 
width. 


Of equal status in the determination of road- 
way adequacy is the element of surface width. 
At present, 603.3 miles of the State Highway 
System are deficient in surface width. This 
accounts for almost 92 per cent of all existing 
deficiencies and for more than 32 per cent of 
the total State Highway System. This critical 
deficiency is a result of the rapidly expanding 
travel demands on the State Highway System, 
a trend that has grown in magnitude for many 
years. In analyses of present and future travel 
demands, the effect of traffic diversion to new 
routes which are urgently needed has been 
taken into consideration; without the new 
routes the impact on the present system by 
traffic of today and the future would create 
a much greater total mileage of insufficient 
pavement width. 


The next significant element of existing de- 
ficiencies within this system is that of shoulder 
width. Slightly over 2 per cent of the present 
State Highway System (less existing Interstate 
Highways) was found to have shoulder widths 
less than acceptable. The 38.8 miles found to 
be deficient in this element constitute slightly 
less than 6 per cent of the total currently de- 
ficient state highway mileage. However, some 
additional mileage was deficient in shoulder 
width but was also deficient in surface condi- 
tion and surface width. This mileage was in- 
cluded in the major deficiency category rather 
than listed with sections having only shoulder 
width deficiencies. 


An additional element of major significance 
in highway needs analyses is that of acceptable 
roadway alignment. It is noteworthy that no 
single section of highway under state juris- 
diction was found to be deficient solely 
for the reason of intolerable alignment, and 
only 1.6 miles were found to be deficient 
in both shoulder width and alignment. 
The absence of a significant mileage of 
alignment deficiencies is indicative of sound 
design practices long employed by the state. 
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TABLE 16 


MILEAGE OF EXISTING MAJOR DEFICIENCIES 
ON STATE HIGHWAYS 


New Jersey 


1967 
SURFACE SHOULDER 
CLASSIFICATION CONDITION WIDTH © ANDWIDTH WIDTH| ALIGNMENT. ALIGNMENT TOTAL 
Gisele MalOrmeeen eee ee fe eee _ 29.1 — hey ~ — 30.8 
(HERS a Lay ES (ie Sa eee ee eee 0.5 207.2 _ ot - - 216.8 
INGSTE SE SUC 2 ee ee 2.6 217.8 0.1 15.5 - _ 236.0 
COS GEST 0 ae can ot 2 ae ae 6.2 144.9 0.7 12.5 _ 1.6 165.9 
PAYA CL NCCES Strat ee Re ie er 1.9 — — _ — — 19 
Pargony lnoroughtare = ee. _ 3.2 — ~ — — 33 
Secondary Thoroughfare _ 5 1B) Face. a a s 2 
(VOR Ui 2 ee ee 11.4 603.3 0.8 38.8 _ 16 655.9 


NOTE: Mileage with shoulder width or alignment deficiencies which also have surface width or condition deficiencies were included in the latter categories. 


However, although the combined deficiencies 
of shoulder width and alignment account for 
less than one tenth of 1 per cent of the State 
Highway System, they do represent safety haz- 
ards which require immediate attention. 


Roadways with major deficiencies were as- 
signed to the backlog, or “needed now,’ cate- 
gory because of the urgency of needed con- 
struction. These projects represent those needs 
which should have been satisfied at an earlier 
time, but were not corrected because of lack 
of funds. Slightly more than 35 per cent (655.9 
miles) of the present State Highway System (ex- 
clusive of the Interstate System) were found to be 
deficient in some aspects. However, only 638.5 
miles were included in the backlog since some 
deficiencies were not considered to be critical. 
Also, the timing of improvements for an entire 
project or other considerations is not conceiv- 
able after the time period of improvement for 
specific route sections, thereby accounting for 
the difference in deficient mileage and back- 
log mileage. 


Identified Construction Needs — Identified 
construction needs for state highways have 
been developed for existing deficiencies and 
projected future deficiencies based on design 
standards for each functional class of highway, 
and on estimated traffic volumes 20 years 
from the time of improvement. A _ total of 
$3,115,212,000 of identified construction needs 
has been estimated for state highways in the 
next 20 years, exclusive of the needs for the 
Interstate System. Because of the unique fi- 
nancing program for Interstate Highways, they 
have been excluded from this tabulation and 
are covered in a succeeding section of this 
chapter. 


More than 55 per cent of the identified con- 
struction needs on the State Highway System is 
required for Class I Major Highways, facilities 
which will provide “freeway” service, and which 
will be built to design standards similar to those 
employed on the Interstate System. As can be 
seen in Table 17, approximately one third of 
these needs are backlog requirements, and al- 
most all these facilities are required within the 
first 15 years. This emphasizes the urgent need 
for high speed, access controlled facilities to 
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assist in handling the rapidly increasing travel 
demands in New Jersey. 


Class II Major Highway construction needs 
amount to slightly more than 25 per cent of 
the total identified needs on the State Highway 
System, while Area Service Highways will re- 
quire an expenditure equal to almost 14 per 
cent of the total State Highway System needs. 


Collector Highways, Land Access Roads, Pri- 
mary and Secondary Thoroughfares construction 
needs total less than 6 per cent. It is these latter 
facilities which are recommended for transfer 
to the county and municipal jurisdictions. 


Almost 44 per cent of the total identified 
needs will be required to overcome existing 
backlog deficiencies. These needs total 
$1,362,631,000 as shown in Figure 11. An ad- 
ditional $463,842,000 will be required by 1971, 
representing almost 15 per cent of the total 
identified construction needs on the State High- 
way System. The 5 years between 1972 and 
1976 will require $515,262,000 or approximately 
16.5 per cent of the total State Highway System 
identified construction needs. The two time 
periods from 1977 to 1986 will have lesser 
amounts of identified needs, amounting to 
$441,040,000 and $332,437,000, respectively. 


The distribution of identified construction 
needs according to type of construction cost 
item is shown in Table 18. The largest cost 
item, structures, will require $850,311,000 or 
27 per cent of the total identified construction 
needs. Grading and drainage, the second most 
costly item, totals $690,098,000, or 22 per cent 
of the total identifieid construction needs. Right- 
of-way acquisition will require $646,862,000, 
representing almost 21 per cent of the identi- 
fied construction needs, while base and surface 
needs of $629,350,000 is equal to 20 per cent 
of the needs. Miscellaneous costs and railroad 
grade crossings needs of $289,965,000 and 
$8,626,000, respectively, account for an addi- 
tional 10 per cent of the total identified con- 
struction needs on the State Highway System. 


The bulk of right-of-way needs is required 
for Class I Major Highways, which generally 
will be built on new alignments. The balance 
of right-of-way requirements is occasioned by 


TABLE 17 


IDENTIFIED CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY TIME PERIOD 
State Highway System 


New Jersey 

1967-1986 
CLASSIFICATION! BACKLOG 1967-1971 1972-1976 1977-1981 1982-1986 | TOTAL 

(th outs aides) 

Classsl Majors 2 ieee secs oes $ 561,428 $392,288 $287,193 $295,485 $182,060 $1,718,454 
Class Il Majors 2s 475,521 36,697 122,548 86,638 60,166 781,570 
Area Service... : 210,257 28,302 77,479 44 697 74,013 434,748 
Gollectorsa a seee roe: 2 109,043 5,495 24,337 12,364 12,433 163,672 
Pear CA CCOSS as eee 331 — _ — = 331 
Primary Thoroughfare _ 3,995 1,060 3,642 1,726 3,621 14,044 
Secondary Thoroughfare____ 2,056 _ 63 130 144 2,393 
eC) LA pe eee ee ee $1,362,631 $463,842 $515,262 $441,040 $332,437 $3,115,212 


1Does not include Interstate System Needs. 
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Over $850,000,000 will be required in the 
next 20 years for structures on the state 
highway system, exclusive of the Inter- 
state System. This is the largest single 
cost category included in the total 
identified construction needs of over 
$3,100,000,000. Other major items are 
grade and drain, right-of-way, and base 
and surface costs. Additional construc- 
tion costs will be incurred for stopgap 
and replacement needs. 
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the need for widening substantial mileages of 
the existing State Highway System. 


Interstate Highway Needs — The National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways is 
scheduled for completion during 1975. New 
Jersey’s part of this system will be financed, 
insofar as initial construction is concerned, by 
90 per cent federal-aid funds, with the re- 
mainder coming from state sources. Estimates 
of the needs to complete the Interstate System 
were prepared by the New Jersey Department 
of Transportation in accordance with Section 
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FIGURE 11 


104(b) (5), Title 23, U. S. Code of Highways. 
This estimate is required by the Congress on 
a biennial basis. The latest estimate was for 
1967, and was prepared to reflect the estimate 
of cost remaining as of January 1, 1967. The 
cost of completing the toll-free portion of the 
system is $814,717,000, with the state’s share 
totaling $81,471,700.2 During this period, the 
state will also incur additional needs for limited 


2Costs are as submitted to the U. S. Department of 
Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads and do not 
reflect the adjustments made by the Bureau. 
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TABLE 18 


IDENTIFIED CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY COST ITEM 
State Highway System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
CLASSIFICATION! RIGVAY. "DRAIN. SURFACE. © -LANEOUS CROSSINGS STRUCTURES TOTAL 
(Stoheorussraen ds) 

Gasset eM a Ong ec ee eS $353,998 $438,294 $270,423 $163,106 $ 125 $492,598 $1,718,454 
(CUBISS TSI IB (of) a ae 162,452 138,758 154,623 72,221 3,315 250,201 781,570 
INECASOCIV IGE eee ee ee 94,642 76,116 141,678 37,150 3,289 81,873 434,748 
POMeCtOle Mes et Meal. et 30,620 34,268 58,908 15,822 1,592 22,462 163,672 
ANG ACCESS meet 6 ee er — 54 137 8 _ 132 331 
Primary Thoroughfare _..___ 5,169 2,483 3,189 1,600 245 1,358 14,044 
Secondary Thoroughfare ___. 71 125 392 58 60 1,687 2,393 
(ROM W, NG SO ee eer eee ee ee Se $646,862 $690,098 $629,350 $289,965 $3,626 $850,311 $3,115,212 


Does not include Interstate System. 


replacement construction and for maintenance 
and administration. These items have been esti- 
mated at $137,860,000. Total Interstate needs 
during the 10-year period, 1967-1976, average 
$95,257,700 annually, with $73,324,600 from fed- 
eral-aid funds and $21,933,100 from state funds. 


During the subsequent 10-year period, 1977- 
1986, replacement construction and maintenance 
requirements will increase and the average an- 
nual need will total $8,690,500. It is assumed, 
based on present policies, that these require- 
ments will be met by state sources. The Inter- 
state program is summarized in Table 19 in 
terms of average annual needs for the two 10- 
year periods. 


In the compilation of state highway needs 
programs, that portion of Interstate System 
needs to be financed by federal funds has been 
excluded. In the 15 and 20-year programs, 
Interstate needs are included as averages of 
annual needs shown in Table 19, rather than 
assuming an extension of the Interstate pro- 
gram period beyond 1975. 


Needs Programs — Average annual program 
costs, which include backlog construction, fu- 
ture construction, maintenance, and administra- 
tive needs, have been calculated, assuming 10, 
15, and 20-year periods for attainment of ade- 
quacy or catchup on all state highways. Re- 
sults of these calculations are presented in 
terms of average annual financial requirements 
for conducting the programs during and after 
the catch-up periods. 


Total programs for the State Highway Sys- 
tem are shown in Figure 12. The needs pro- 
gram, outlined in greater detail in Table 20, 
ranges from $311,217,000, annually for the 10- 
year catch-up period to $225,820,400, annually 
during a 20-year catchup. period. An inter- 
mediate program of 15 years would require 
$257,382,200, annually. Average annual pro- 
gram costs after catchup are $136,549,100 for 
the remaining 10 years after the 10-year pro- 
gram and $128,682,200 for the 5 years after a 
15-year program. 


The rural and urban division of needs for 


TABLE 


19 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY ANNUAL NEEDS 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
1967-1976 1977-1986 
COST ITEM Rural Urban Total Rural Urban Total 
(thousands ) 
Initial Construction 
Federal Share. $16,577.5  $56,747.1 $73,324.6 — _ — 
State ohare. se eee ge 1,841.9 6,305.2 8,147.1 — — — 
Subtotal. eyes Set $18,419.4  $63,052.3 $81,471.7 = = — 
Replacement Construction _ $ 621 $ 1881 $ 250.2 $ 470.3 $1,209.0 $1,679.3 
Maintenance... 2.2. 1,444.5 2,651.3 4,095.8 2,238.7 3,911.3 6,150.0 
Administration. see 2,191.9 1,248.1 9,440.0 298.0 563.2 861.2 
TOTALS Be awe $22.117.9  $73,139.8 $95,257.7 $3,007.0 $5,683.5 $8,690.5 
Net: State Share $ 5,540.4 $16392.7 $21,933.1 $3,007.0 $5,683.5 $8,690.5 
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state highways are delineated in Table 20. Ap- 
proximately three fourths of the total needs 
program is required for urban highway needs, 
totaling $176,118,200 a year for a 20-year im- 
provement program. Under the same program, 
rural needs will average $49,702,200 a year. 


For a 20-year catch-up program, needs on 
Class I Major Highways, intended to provide 
freeway service that is supplemental to the 
Interstate System, will average $102,866,000 an- 


nually, with the principal portion required in 
urban areas. This amounts to slightly over 45 
per cent of the total program needs for state 
highways. An additional $54,589,000 will be 
required for Class II Major Highways, and 
$37,037,200 for Area Service Highways, amount- 
ing to 24 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively. 
Expenditures averaging $14,671,700, or 6.49 
per cent of the total State Highway System 
needs, will be required on Collector Highways 
while $1,310,200 will be necessary to meet the 


TABLE 20 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
Existing State Highway System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
SH Te 10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 20-YEAR 
CLASSIFICATION 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 PROGRAM 
(thousands) 

Rural 
Interstate e. a oe ee $ 5,540.4 $ 3,007.0 $ 4,695.9 $ 3,007.0 $ 4,273.7 
GClassel sMajore 2 a= 8,898.0 19,695.7 13,319.3 18,157.8 14,612.6 
Classel LsMajors=. ae 11,872.6 10,074.7 11,440.3 10,186.8 11,243.3 
Area ‘Service. 3.8 14,408.0 14,283.7 2287 17,860.3 14,569.6 
Collectors3. 2 oes ees 6,711.1 3,260.8 5,313.9 3,947.0 4,976.0 
Land #Access eee 44.2 6.9 SPAY [ 6.9 27.0 
Subtotal ane eee _ $ 47,474.38 $ 50,328.8 $ 48,030.8 $ 53,165.8 $ 49,702.2 

Urban 
Interstate® 2 ee 81 0392.7 $ 5,683.5 $ 12,823.0 $ 5,683.5 $ 11,038.1 
Classe Major! ses. = 133,737.0 41,319.0 106,783.2 31,622.9 88,253.4 
Classslle Majormes== 67,628.0 18,019.5 52,190.6 15,967.2 43,345.7 
Area Service... 1,814.5 13,891.7 25,249.8 14,800.3 22.467.6 
CollectOrs== er eee 13,147.4 6,211.8 11,005.1 6,112.5 9,695.7 
Primary Thoroughfare... 1,237.2 996.4 1,076.6 1,228.4 1,121.4 
Secondary Thoroughfare __. 278.4 90.9 215.6 94.1 188.8 
Commercial... a Lee ee = = = = pe 
Residentials =e 7.5 (ED) 7.5 7.5 15 
Subtotal. qs ehsnt eee $263,742.7  $ 86,220.3 $209,3514 $ 75,5164  $176,118.2 
TOTAL eae $311,217.0 $136,549.1 $257,382.2 $128,682.2 $225,820.4 


1Federal shave of initial construction costs excluded. 
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needs each year on the Primary and Secondary 
Thoroughfares presently on the State Highway 
System. Needs on local roads and streets which 
are included on the present State Highway Sys- 
tem average $34,500 a year. 


Details of program cost by functional classi- 
fication of highways showing the costs for 
construction, maintenance, and administration 
for each time period are included in Appendix 


Table 5. 


County Highways 


In the appraisal of needs on county highways 
in New Jersey, a dual study process was util- 
ized, as previously indicated. For those high- 
ways which were functionally classified as other 
than local access roads or streets, the same 
procedure of project-by-project appraisal used 
on state highways was employed. For local 
roads and streets on the County Highway Sys- 
tem, the mass analysis procedure was followed, 
and all needs were based on a 20-year catch-up 
period. 


As of January 1, 1967, there were 6,739.9 
miles of county highways, of which 2,780.3 miles 
were in urban areas, and 3,959.6 miles in rural. 
By 1986, it is expected that there will be 6,742.8 
miles of county highways, representing an in- 
crease of only 2.9 miles. However, there will 
be a substantial shift in the rural-urban char- 
acteristics of this system. Rural highways will 
decrease by 1,132.1 miles, while urban facilities 
will increase by 1,135.0 miles. No costs have 
been estimated for the construction of new 
local access roads and streets, as the cost of 
such facilities is expected to be financed pri- 
marily by sources other than public agencies. 


Appraisal of principal county highways (which 
includes all functional classifications except local 
roads and streets) revealed 790.7 miles with 
existing deficiencies. This represents 11.7 per 
cent of the total existing miles in these classi- 
fications. As shown in Table 21, 93.3 miles 
were deficient in surface condition, and 380.6 
miles were deficient in surface width. An ad- 
ditional 24.0 miles were found to be deficient 
in both surface condition and width. Shoulder 
width acounted for 277.2 miles found to be 
critically deficient, while alignment accounted 
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for 6.0 deficient miles. The combination of 
shoulder width and alignment produced an ad- 
ditional 9.6 miles in need of immediate im- 
provement. Of the total critically deficient mile- 
age 85 per cent was on Collector Highways. 


Construction Needs — The distribution of 
construction needs by time period is indicated 
in Table 22 for county highways. As contained 
in this table, construction needs for highways 
classified as other than local roads and streets 
represent only identified construction needs. 
Additional construction needs on these facili- 
ties include replacement and stopgap. Since 
replacement and stopgap needs are not deter- 
mined on a time period basis, but rather are 
based on the catch-up period assumed for the 
various programs, these needs have been ex- 
cluded. Total construction needs for local roads 
which were determined on a mass analysis basis 
have been shown as equally divided between 
the four 5-year time periods. The average an- 
nual cost approach as used in the mass analysis 
procedure, assumes a distribution of a constant 
amount for each year of the program. 


For the principal functional classes of county 
roads, identified needs total $501,021,000. Of 
this amount, $23,580,000 will be required for 
Class II Major Highways, while $20,647,000 will 
be needed for Area Service Highways. Collector 
Highways will require the expenditure of 
$357,001,000. Additional amounts will be neces- 
sary for Primary and Secondary Thoroughfares, 
equaling $53,264,000 and $46,529,000, respec- 
tively. 


As can be seen in Table 22, 55 per cent of 
the total needs on primary county highways are 
in the backlog category, equal to $278,610,000. 
During the first 5-year time period ending in 
1971, $38,832,000 will be required to overcome 
identified needs, while the second and third 
time periods will necessitate the expenditure 
of $73,270,000 and $52,131,000, respectively. 
The time period from 1982-1986 will require 
$58,178,000 for identified needs on the County 
Highway System. The identified needs in the 
time period from 1972-1976 constitute the sec- 
ond highest amount of the five periods under 
consideration, equal to 14.6 per cent of the 
total identified construction needs on _ the 


OL 


TABLE 21 


MILEAGE OF EXISTING MAJOR DEFICIENCIES 
ON COUNTY HIGHWAYS 


New Jersey 
1967 
SURFACE SHOULDER 
FUNCTIONAL SURFACE SURFACE CONDITION SHOULDER WIDTH AND 
CLASSIFICATION} CONDITION WIDTH AND WIDTH WIDTH ALIGNMENT ALIGNMENT TOTAL 
Gites LitM alors: 2- ae. eae 18 25.3 1.8 _ — — 28.9 
Area Service _.--- 5 ie ee ee 0.5 8.0 33.3 0.7 6.2 48.7 
Collector mee ees oe (BA 329.9 22.2 243.9 5.3 3.4 676.9 
Primary Thoroughfare ____-____--___-___-- 2.8 8.8 — _ - — 11.6 
Secondary Thoroughfare 16.0 8.6 - — 24.6 
POL Aare ee ae Oe Se ee Ge 93.3 380.6 24.0 277.2 6.0 9.6 790.7 


Includes all functional classifications except land access roads and commercial and residential streets. 
NOTE: Mileage with shoulder width or alignment deficiencies which also have surface width or condition deficiencies were included in the latter categories. 


TABLE 22 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY TIME PERIOD 
County Highway System 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
CLASSIFICATION BACKLOG 1967-1971 1972-1976 1977-1981 1982-1986 TOTAL 
(thousand ¢ ) 
Identified Construction Only 
Class 1! Maj orseercs weet oan $15,635 $ 1,624 $ 687 $ 2241 §$ 3393 $ 23,580 
ATCA = SETVICE ee ees re 7,683 1,545 5,805 2,928 2,686 20.647 
GollectOtse eee 2 Se ieee 58 _. 214,656 23,110 48,187 33,562 37,486 357,001 
Primary Thoroughfare 17,294 8,710 9,021 9,475 8,764 53,264 
Secondary Thoroughfare... 23,342 3,843 9,570 3,925 5,849 46,529 
4OAU AE Le 6 Loe eee eee $278,610 §$ 38,832 $ 73,270 $ 52,131 $ 58,178 $501,021 
Total Construction 
Land, Access3.3 4 oS a Se $ — $ 20576 $ 20576 $ 20576 $20,576 $ 82,304 
Hesidentialwet. se 22 2M eS a 17,678 17,678 17,678 17,678 70,712 
Commercials nee = 516 516 _—_——si516 516 2,064 
LO GA eee eee ee te $ — $38,770 $ 38,770 $ 38,770 $ 38,770 $155,080 


County Highway System. In order of their 
magnitude, the third highest requirements are 
found in the period from 1982-1986, equal to 
11.6 per cent while 1977-1981 requirements 
amount to 10.4 per cent and 7.7 per cent of 
the total identified construction needs are found 
in the period 1967-1971. 


Total construction needs on local roads and 
streets amount to $155,080,000 during the 20- 
year period. It is estimated that $38,770,000 
will be required for all construction needs on 
these facilities during each of the four 5-year 
periods. 


The largest single expenditure on principal 
county highways will be required for base and 
surfacing; $166,859,000 for this item accounts 
for 33 per cent of the total identified County 
Highway System needs. Right-of-way require- 


a 


ments amount to $103,428,000, or slightly over 
20 per cent of the total needs while grading and 
drainage needs of $93,707,000 accounts for 18 
per cent and structure improvements of 
$81,952,000 constitute an additional 16 per 
cent. The balance of identified needs in the 
categories of miscellaneous and railroad cross- 
ings accounts for an additional 11 per cent, 
with identified needs of $40,377,000 and 
$14,698,000, respectively. The tabulation of the 
needs by cost item is contained in Table 23. 


On local access roads and streets, total con- 
struction needs of $39,128,000 for grading and 
drainage, $110,896,000 for base and surface, and 
$5,056,000 for structure needs account for 
$155,080,000 required for the present County 
Highway System in addition to the identified 
construction needs described above. 


GL 


TABLE 23 


IDENTIFIED CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY COST ITEM 
County Highway System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
FUNCTIONAL RIGHT-OF- GRADE AND BASE AND MISCELLA- RAILROAD 
CLASSIFICATION WAY DRAIN SURFACE NEOUS COSTS CROSSINGS STRUCTURES TOTAL 


ee 


(thousands) 


Identified Construction 


Glass. Ls Majot i6 = oo  s $ 8,607 $ 3,527 $ 7,229 $ 2,488 $ = $ 1,729 $ 23,580 
ECAR SCT V CC gies ce ae oe 5,039 4,043 6,753 2,337 306 2,169 20,647 
LECT OL Meee neta en aS, Seed ese 68,229 67,188 120,230 29,234 9,024 63,096 357,001 
Primary Thoroughfare 15,293 10,167 15,534 3,893 2,037 6,340 53,264 
Secondary Thoroughfare __ 6,260 __ 8,782 Beet 11S 2,425 3,331 __ 8,618 _ 46,529 
PR) ye eek ae ee Be ee $103,428 $ 93,707 $166,859 $ 40,377 $ 14,698 $ 81,952 $501,021 


Total Construction 


Pathe A COOSS ee oe ee ee Se A es Se $ _ $ 21,488 $ 57,457 $ — $ _ $ 3,360 $ 82,304 
PeSICCH ia eee ee eR er — 17,205 51,825 -—- — 1,682 70,712 
Goninercia lg. 27 ee Se < — 435 pee LG14 - oa 14 2,064 


LO. DAtra wee ee $ — $ 39,128 $110,896 $ - $ _ $ 5,056 $155,080 


Needs Program — The total 20-year needs for 
county highways including construction needs 
and maintenance and administration require- 
ments will average $77,592,400 a year, as shown 
in Table 24. Of this amount, $28,906,600 will be 
required in rural areas and $48,685,800 needed 
in urban areas. Annual needs on local access 
roads and streets have been assumed as a con- 
stant average amount totaling $19,610,700 a 
year. 


For a 10-year program, annual needs total 
$89,716,000 during the catch-up period, with an 
average of $65,814,600 required for the last 
10 years of the study period. During a catch-up 
period of 15 years, annual amounts averaging 
$80,901,700 will be required from 1967 to 1981 
and $67,906,800 a year in the last 5 years of 
the study period. 


More than 53 per cent of the total needs on 


the County Highways System will be required 
for Collector Highways, including their urban 
extensions. These needs average $41,198,700 a 
year for a 20-year program. Needs on Class II 
Major Highways and Area Service Highways, 
amounting to $1,783,800 and $2,260,200, re- 
spectively, account for slightly over 5 per cent 
of the average annual needs on the 20-year 
program. Needs on Primary and Secondary 
Thoroughfares total $12,739,000 average an- 
nual cost, while Local Access Roads and Streets 
account for $19,610,700 annually, or slightly 
over 25 per cent of the total average annual 
needs on a 20-year program. 


Detailed breakdowns of annual needs by 
functional classifications are contained in Ap- 
pendix Table 6, indicating the cost of con- 
struction, maintenance, and administration dur- 
ing 10, 15, and 20-year programs. 


TABLE 24 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
Existing County Highway System 


1967-1986 
Ae ORV 10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 20-YEAR 
CLASSIFICATION 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 PROGRAM 
(thousands) 

Rural 
Glasses Majore en ae $ 2,003.4 $ 454.5 $ 1,484.1 $ 482.8 $ 1,242.6 
(ATCA SErVICem. ee P1927 906.1 1,028.5 979.1 991.4 
Collectors meet eer eee 21,043.0 11,662.4 17,462.0 12,481.5 16,111.9 
Pend e ACCESS eee 10,560.7 10,560.7 10,560.7 10,560.7 10,560.7 
Subtotals tek ee Sere $34,799.8 $23,583.7 $30,535.3 $24,504.1 $28 906.6 

Urban 
Glassell Major = eee $ 420.7 $ 652.1 $ 463.5 $ 756.5 $ 541.2 
Area Service... ne ee 1,476.2 1,055.8 1,361.7 1,015.9 1,268.8 
@ollectors 2. es ee 29,584.2 20,317.6 26,470.1 21,100.1 25,086.8 
Primary Thoroughfare... 6,151.6 5,210.8 SSS 5,258.9 5,686.6 
Secondary Thoroughfare. 8,233.5 5,944.6 7,307.3 6.2213 7,052.4 
(ominercia ease ee 208.6 208.6 208.6 208.6 208.6 
Residentialic. 2 =e en 8,841.4 8,841.4 8,841.4 8,841.4 8,841.4 
Si btotal ews ees $54,916.2 $42,230.9 $50,366.4 $43,402.7 $48,685.8 
CUM TN Pbk, eee ee ee heer eee $89,716.0 $65,814.6 $80,901.7 $67,906.8 $77,592.4 


Municipal Roads and Streets 


A dual study procedure similar to the county 
highway appraisal was used to determine needs 
on municipal roads and streets. Project-by- 
project appraisals were made of state and 
county highways and these needs have been 
reported. In addition, all municipal facilities 
functionally classified as other than Land Ac- 
cess Roads and Residential and Commercial 
Streets were individually appraised on a project- 
by-project basis, similar to the procedures fol- 
lowed on the state and principal county sys- 
tems. For Land Access Roads and Residential 
and Commercial Streets, a mass analysis pro- 
cedure similar to that used on local rural roads 
and urban streets on the County Highway Sys- 
tem was applied, as previously indicated. 


There were 23,597.3 of roads and 
streets under municipal jurisdiction as of 
January 1, 1967. Of this amount, 1,689.1 miles 
were classified in principal groups, which in- 
cluded all classifications except Residential and 
Commercial Streets and Land Access Roads. 
Residential Streets accounted for 11,788.3 miles, 
while Commercial Street mileage amounted to 
501.6. Land Access Roads totaled 9,618,3 miles. 


miles 


By 1986, the system will increase 9,060.2 miles 
to a total of 32,657.5 miles. The bulk of this 
increase is associated with Primary Thorough- 
fares and those streets classified as Residential 
Streets. It is assumed that construction needs 
for the increased mileage of Residential Streets 
will be borne by revenue sources other than 
public agencies, and, therefore, only the mainte- 
nance and administrative cost requirements for 
these facilities have been estimated for the time 
periods in which their construction will occur. 


Of the total mileage classified in principal 
groups, it was determined by field appraisal 
that 9 per cent, or 157.3 miles, were presently 
deficient. There were 73.3 miles deficient in 
surface condition, and 60.8 miles were found 
to have insufficient surface width. An addi- 
tional 14.3 miles were found to be deficient for 
reasons of both surface condition and surface 
width. The lack of necessary shoulder width 
accounted for an additional 8.9 miles of facili- 
ties requiring immediate attention. The types 
of deficiencies occurring on each of the func- 
tional classifications are shown in Table 25., 
and it points up the fact that the bulk of 
these deficiencies occurred on Collector High- 
ways and Secondary Thoroughfares. 


TABLE 25 


MILEAGE OF EXISTING MAJOR DEFICIENCIES 
ON PRINCIPAL MUNICIPAL STREETS 


New Jersey 


FUNCITIONAL SURFACE 
CLASSIFICATION! CONDITION 
Glass ii Ma jor eee ae — 
Areas Service. 2 be es - 
Collector 2. <. Jee 28 ee 15.3 
Primary Thoroughfare _-_____. 5.0 
Secondary Thoroughfare 53.0 
TO LAL S220 es ec eee 73.3 


1967 
SURFACE 

syanee Caan SMUD 
2.6 — — 26 
0.5 -- — 5 
32.9 8.3 8.9 65.4 
3.1 - — 8.1 
217 6.0 Pin 80.7 
60.8 14.3 8.9 157.3 


Includes all functional classifications except land access roads, commercial and residential streets. 


NOTE: Mileage with shoulder width or alignment deficiencies which also have surface width or condition deficiencies 


were included in the latter categories. 
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Construction Needs — Shown in Table 26 are 
the construction needs on municipal streets by 
time period. For principal streets, which in- 
clude all classifications other than Residential 
Streets, Commercial Streets, and Land Access 
Roads, the construction needs shown include 
only identified construction. In addition, stop- 
gap and replacement construction needs will 
be required on these facilities. The total identi- 
fied needs on these facilities amount to 
$880,228,000. Primary Thoroughfares comprise 
the greatest portion of these needs, 86 per 
cent, totaling $759,849,000. The large construc- 
tion expenditure on these facilities is accounted 
for by the 990.1 miles of new facilities which 
must be constructed to meet the needs of 
expanding urban areas. Secondary Thorough- 
fares account for $87,437,000 of identified con- 
struction needs while Collector Highways and 
Streets constitute needs of $24,048,000. Class iI 
Major Highways and Area Service Highways 
contribute an additional $7,093,000 and 


$1,801,000, respectively. Land Access Roads, 
Commercial and Residential Streets account for 
an additional $1,514,842,000 of needs, an amount 
equal to 1.7 times the identified construction 
needs on other rffunicipal facilities. 


Slightly less than 8 per cent of total identi- 
fied needs on principal municipal highways 
and streets are required to overcome existing 
deficiencies. These backlog needs _ total 
$69,479,000. There is a reduction in identified 
needs during the first 5-year time period, total- 
ing only $18,305,000, equal to only 2 per cent 
of the total identified needs. Between 1972 and 
1976, the identified needs on the municipal high- 
way and street system amount to $31,489,000, 
or slightly over 3.5 per cent. The greatest needs 
by time period occur between 1977 and 1981, 
when identified needs will equal $417,801,000, 
an amount equal to approximately 47.5 per cent 
of the total identified needs. A slight reduction 
occurs in the final time period, from 1982-1986 


TABLE 26 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY TIME PERIOD 
Municipal Street System 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
CLASSTRICATION BACKLOG 1967-1971 1972-1976 1977-1981 1982-1986 TOTAL 
(thousands) 
Identified Construction Only 
Glass t Majors.) 2 $ 7,093 §$ —- $ - $ —- § — $ 7,093 
IATCA CS CEVICE 2c ate ae ee 897 211 349 313 31 1,801 
Collectorame: sence) Secs a a 14,535 3,854 2,436 2,599 624 24,048 
Primary Thoroughfare... 11,770 1,809 1,151 414,394 330,725 759,849 
Secondary Thoroughfare._____- 35,184 12,431 Obs 495 11,774 87,437 
SE OCIVA [ire te ae ee Coe eee $69.479 $ 18305  $ 31,489 $417,801 $343,154 $ 880,228 
Total Construction 
Tand*Accessae es. es $ — $107,156 $107,156 $107,157 $107,157 §$ 428,626 
(Commercial see ee — 30,646 30,647 30,647 30,647 122,587 
Residential cee ee _ 240,907 240,907 240,907 240,908 963,629 
TO TAT ret eee ste SE es $ — $378,709 $378,710 $378,711 $378,712 $1,514,842 
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Included in the appraisal of highway needs is the cost of improvement for railroad grade crossings. 
While these needs are less significant in terms of magnitude than most roadway cost items, they are 
nevertheless important items in the highway program because of safety aspects. Requirements for 
improved crossing protection amount to $8,600,000 on the state system, $14,700,000 on the county 
system, cand $10,400,000 on the municipal system during the study period. 


amounting to $343,154,000 or approximately 39 
per cent of the total identified needs for the 
20-year study period. The large needs in the 
last two time periods are a result of the new 
Primary Thoroughfares to be constructed at that 
time. 


Almost 19 per cent of identified needs on 
principal municipal roads and streets is required 
for right-of-way. Grading and drainage needs 
amount to almost 22 per cent, and base and 
surface requirements account for an additional 
22 per cent. The largest single cost item is that 
classified as miscellaneous, equal to almost 24 
per cent of which most is required for Primary 
Thoroughfares. Railroad grade crossing protec- 
tion accounts for slightly over 1 per cent, and 
structure requirements amount to approximately 
12.5 per cent of identified needs on principal 
municipal facilities. Land Access Roads, Com- 
mercial Streets, and Residential Streets have 
combined grading and drainage requirements 
of $400,974,000, and base and surface needs 
equal $1,070,655,000 during the 20-year study 
period. Structure requirements on these facili- 
ties will amount to $43,213,000. Construction 
needs by cost item are arrayed in Table 27. 
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Needs Program — Average annual construction, 
maintenance, and administration needs for the 
Municipal Street System are indicated in 
Table 28. For a 10-year improvement program, 
$207,492,500 will be required annually during 
the first 10 years to overcome all backlog needs 
and to meet requirements of obsolescing road- 
ways and structures during the period. The 10 
years following this catch-up period will require 
an additional $282,825,900 per year. For a 15- 
year program, $235,478,700 will be required 
during the period for attainment of tolerability, 
and $277,548,600 a year will be required in the 
last 5 years to retain this level. A program 
to catch up needs during the 20 years will 
require $247,120,100 a year. Again, the require- 
ment for large expenditures during the latter 
stages of the study period is a result of require- 
ments for new Primary Thoroughfares. 


Annual expenditures of $476,100 will be re- 
quired for Class II Major Highways on the 
Municipal System, and an additional $181,700 
will be necessary for Area Service Highways 
during the 20-year catch-up program. Collector 
Highways will necessitate the expenditure of 
an average of $3,312,000. Average annual ex- 
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TABLE 27 


CONSTRUCTION NEEDS BY COST ITEM 
Municipal Street System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
RIGHT- GRADE BASE AND MISCELLA- 
OF-WAY AND DRAIN SURFACE NEOUS COSTS 
(thousands) 
Identified Construction 

$ 1,144 $ 1,485 $ ©: 1,494 $ 771 
500 184 434 124 
1,823 4,074 10,666 1,225 
157,644 168,479 137,117 204,351 
3,620 16,679 44,700 3,686 
$164,731 $190,901 $ 194,411 $210,157 

Total Construction 
$ — $132,044 $ 278,017 $ ~ 
— 29,292 92,444 a 
_ 239,638 700,194 _— 
$ - $400,974 $1,070,655 $ = 


RAILROAD 


CROSSINGS 


$ 380 
223 
910 

1,861 
7,068 


$10,442 


STRUCTURE 


$ 1,819 
336 
5,300 
90,397 
11,684 


$109,586 


$ 18,565 
851 
23,197 


$ 43,213 


TOTAL 


$ 7,093 
1,801 
24,048 
709,849 
87,437 


$ 880,228 


$ 428,626 
122,587 


963,629 


$1,514,842 


TABLE 28 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
Existing Municipal Highway System 


FUTURE FUNCTIONAL 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1986 
2 i 15-YEAR PROGRAM 20-YEAR 
"CLASSIFICATION 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 PROGRAM 
(ishio w st ncd’s_) 
Rural 
COlectorss ys atest ee ere $ 1,337.0 $ 579.5 $ 1,054.5 $ 593.2 $ 926.5 
Ioand VACCESS 2 eee ae 49,880.9 49,880.9 49,880.9 49,880.9 49,880.9 
Subtotals acct bes eee eens $ 51,217.9 $ 50,460.4 $ 50,935.4 $ 50,474.1 $ 50,807.4 
Urban 
Glass Le Miajore:2= eee $ 858.7 $ 91.4 $ 603.1 $ 912 $ 4761 
ATCAGSET VICES ca ee ee 234.7 148.3 207.2 118.8 181.7 
Colléctorssea0 se be au 2,742.7 2,063.1 2,589.3 1,973.6 2,385.5 
Primary Thoroughfare _____- 2,690.0 85,220.4 33,872.2 78,863.4 46,308.1 
Secondary Thoroughfare 17,249.7 12243) 14,772.7 13,528.7 14,462.5 
Commercial ae: ae eee 12,411.2 12,411.2 12,411.2 12,411.2 12,411.2 
Residential= 2 ase 120,087.6 120,087.6 120,087.6 120,087.6 120,087.6 
Si DtGtals water cusses on $156,274.6 $232,365.5 $184,543.3 $227,074.5 $196,312.7 
TODAL Oa eee eee $207,492.5 $282,825.9 $235,478.7 $277,548.6 $247,120.1 


penditures during the 20-year catch-up program 
for Primary Thoroughfares and Secondary 
Thoroughfares will amount to $46,308,100 and 
$14,462,500, respectively. Commercial Streets 
will account for an average annual expenditure 
of $12,411,200 while Residential Streets during 
the 20 years will require $120,087,600 average 
annual expenditure. Land Access Roads will 
add an additional $49,880,900 average annual 
cost during the 20 years. The average annual 
cost for the three categories of access facilities 
(Land Access Roads, Commercial Streets, and 
Residential Streets) has been assumed to be the 
same for each year in each of the three pro- 
grams. Detailed tables showing the cost for 
construction, maintenance, and administration 
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for each of the programs are included in Ap- 
pendix Table 7 for each functional classification 
found on the Municipal Road and Street Sys- 
tem. 


Other Governmental Agencies 


As of the beginning of the study period, there 
were 851.5 miles of highways under the juris- 
diction of other governmental agencies. Toll 
highways accounted for 370.3 miles, while forest, 
park, and institutional roads amounted to 481.2 
miles. Needs on these facilities and revenues 
for these facilities are considered to be off- 
setting and are not included in the analyses 
of this study. 


Summary of Needs by Systems 


The principal objective of a comprehensive 
statewide highway needs study is to provide 
the basis for a highway finance plan which 
encompasses all roads and streets and provides 
for the apportionment of available funds to 
ensure equitable development of each of the 
several systems of roads and streets. This does 
not imply that all roads and streets should be 
improved to an appropriate level of service at 
the same rate, but rather that the rate of im- 
provement should be consistent with the type 
of service or functional classification of the 
road or street system. 


Throughout the appraisal of needs, the func- 
tional classification system was the predominant 
control in the application of design standards, 
and estimating of construction, maintenance, 
and administration costs. Therefore, costs for 
similar improvements for a particular functional 
classification would be the same regardless of 
the administrative system on which facilities 
were located. This approach is consistent with 
the philosophy that the type of facility provided 
should be commensurate with the function 
served, regardless of whether it is under state 
or local administrative responsibility. 


The appraisal of needs reported in this chap- 
ter includes construction, maintenance, and ad- 
ministrative requirements for all existing roads 
and streets in the state which are under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the state, county, 
or city governments. Proposed new facilities 
have also been included when it was apparent 
that needs were directly related to the pro- 
vision of highway traffic services. These situ- 
ations included extension and connection of key 
highways and municipal streets to provide in- 
tegrated networks serving major traffic flow 
corridors as well as connections to Interstate 
System interchanges. New facilities also in- 
clude additional miles of Class I Major High- 
ways (providing freeway service supplemental 
to the Interstate System and toll highways) 
which will be required by the heavy increases 
in traffic volumes expected in the next two 
decades. Additional mileage has also been 
included for additional highways and streets 
in anticipation of growth in urban areas. The 
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full construction, maintenance, and administra- 
tion cost for these new facilities are included in 
the needs estimate except for residential streets. 
The assumption is made that the construction 
of new residential streets will be performed 
by those developing new residential areas. The 
present pattern, however, is for such facilities 
to be transferred to municipal jurisdiction for 
maintenance and administration. Therefore costs 
have been assumed for the maintenance and ad- 
ministration of these new Residential Streets 
during the time periods when they are assumed 
to be constructed. 


Total programs for each of the functional 
classifications of highways and streets in New 
Jersey are shown in Figure 13 for the 20-year 
improvement program. A comparison between 
10, 15, and 20-year catch-up programs is pre- 
sented in Table 29. Included in the appropriate 
functional classifications are the needs for high- 
ways which are recommended for transfer be- 
tween the state, county and municipal govern- 
ments. In each case, it has been assumed that 
the Interstate System will be completed by 
1975, according to the program established by 
Congress. Also, the 10 and 15-year programs 
do not provide for accelerated catch ups on 
Land Access Roads, Commercial Streets, or 
Residential Streets administered by municipali- 
ties. For each of these classifications, the 20- 
year program period determined in the mass 
analysis procedure has been assumed, regard- 
less of the catch-up period for the more import- 
ant traffic arteries. 


A total of $550,532,900 will be required an- 
nually for a 20-year program on all classes of 
roads and streets. Of this amount, $129,416,200 
will be required in rural areas and $421,116,700 
within the boundaries of the urban complexes. 
The Interstate System will cost $15,311,800 a 
year, excluding the federal share of initial con- 
struction cost. Class I Major Highways will 
require an annual average expenditure of 
$102,866,000, producing a total of $118,177,800 
a year for facilities to provide freeway type 
service ,exclusive of federal-aid Interstate funds. 
This amounts to 21 per cent of total needs for 
a 20-year program. Needs for Class II Major 
Highways amount to approximately half of 
this figure, equal to $56,848,900 annually. Area 
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Service Highways will require $39,479,100 per loom as the largest single category of average 


year, and Collector Highway needs will amount annual needs requirements, amounting to 
to an average of $59,182,400 per year. Area $128,936,500 per year, equal to 23 per cent of 
Service Highway needs and Collector needs will the total average annual needs. Land Access 
constitute 10 per cent and 7 per cent of the Roads will require an expenditure of $60,468,600 
average annual total needs, respectively. annually, equal to almost 11 per cent of total 
Approximately 13 per cent of the total an- SEES: 
nual average needs will be represented by the The average annual needs by recommended 
Primary and Secondary Thoroughfares. The adminstrative system for each of the three pro- 
average annual costs for these two types of gram periods are presented in Table 30. A de- 
facilities will aggregate $74,819,800. Commer- tailed enumeration of average annual needs for 
cial Street needs represent a relatively minor each recommended system is tabulated in the 
item, equaling $12,619,800 average annual ex- Appendix to this report. The identified, stopgap 
penditure. Residential Street needs, however, and replacement construction costs, mainte- 
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TABLE 29 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
FUTURE FUNCTIONAL 10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 20-YEAR 
CLASSIFICATION 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 PROGRAM 
(thousands) 
Rural 
Interstates. 23) eee $ 5,540.4 $ 3,007.0 $ 4,695.9 $ 3,007.0 $ 4,273.7 
(GEST EA El{vie 2 oe ee 8,898.0 19,695.7 13,319.3 18,157.8 14,612.6 
(COPS UGA (eSee oe ee 13,876.0 10,529.2 12,924.4 10,669.6 12,485.9 
(Alea serviceaem.. 3S 15,600.7 15,189.8 14,257.2 18,839.4 15,561.0 
Wollectors.5.< eee Se 29,091.1 15,502.7 23,830.4 17,021.7 22,014.4 
WeanC aA CCOSS 3 60,485.8 60,448.5 60,474.3 60,448.5 60,468.6 
STD POT A Weems tet ble $133,492.0  $124,372.9  $129,501.5  $128,1440  $129,416.2 
Urban 
iterstate ee eter $ 16,3927 $ 56835 $ 128230 $ 56835 $ 11,0381 
(Sl som Nj Olas ste te ee 133,737.0 41,319.0 106,783.2 31,622.9 88,253.4 
@lass eli Majorsnwn ie 2 e5 68,907.4 18,763.0 53,257.2 16,814.9 44 363.0 
Area Service__._....-.--.-------- 33,025.4 15,095.8 26,818.7 15,935.0 23,918.1 
COllECtOTS same eet es os 45,474.3 28,592.5 40,064.5 29,186.2 37,168.0 
Primary Thoroughfare... 10,078.8 91,427.6 40,662.6 85,350.7 53,116.1 
Secondary Thoroughfare 25,761.6 18,379.0 22,295.6 19,844.1 DAL TUUS KE, 
Gommercia) sae gees ee a 12,619.8 12,619.8 12,619.8 12,619.8 12,619.8 
Residential = see, ee. 128,936.5 128,936.5 128,936.5 128,936.5 128,936.5 
Subtotal = saeee sae $474,933.5  $360,816.7  $444,261.1 $345,993.6  $421,116.7 
TOPPA 22. Paes eae 2 ee $608,425.5  $485,189.6  $573,762.6 $474,137.66  $550,532.9 


nance and administrative costs for the recom- 
mended State Highway System are presented 
in Appendix Table 8. Data for the recom- 
mended county and municipal systems are avail- 
able in Appendix Tables 9 and 10, respectively. 


Summarized in Table 31 are average annual 
needs for each administrative system for 10, 
15, and 20-year programs, with a comparison 
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presented between the administrative systems 
as they now exist and as they would exist based 
on the recommended transfer of mileages by 
functional classification. It will be noted that 
in each of the programs the state and county 
requirements decrease with the adoption of the 
recommended system, but that the municipal 
needs increase. 


TABLE 30 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Rural 


Interstate! 


Glasstl MajOis 2 setae ree 
ClassiLl yMajor22e ey 
Area Service. S2< by... 2 


Subtotal 


Urban 


Interstate! 


Gloss leMajori2 en tr etre! 
Glassy llc Major gaeee ee oe 
Area’ Servicessas: 2.0 seers 


Subtotal. 


TOTAL STATE SYSTEM. 


Rural 


Gollectors. | =e es x 


Urban 


Collectors 3235 e Nien 


TOTAL COUNTY SYSTEM... 


Rural 


Land “Access iit Sit ee 


Urban 


Primary Thoroughfare 
Secondary Thoroughfare. 


Commercial ge ee 
Residential’. 922). aus 


Subtotal... 


TOTAL MUNICIPAL SYSTEM. 


1Federal share of initial construction costs excluded. 


Recommended System 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 
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1982-1986 


$ 3,007.0 
18,157.8 
10,669.6 
18,839.4 

$ 50,673.8 


$ 5,683.5 
31,622.9 
16,814.9 


15,935.0 


$ 70,056.3 
$120,730.1 


$ 17,021.7 


29,186.2 
$ 46,207.9 


$ 60,448.5 


$ 85,350.7 
19,844.1 
12,619.8 

128,936.5 
$246,751.1 


$307,199.6 


New Jersey 

1967-1986 

10-YEAR PROGRAM 
1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 

(thousands) 
Recommended State System 
$ 5,540.4 $ 3,007.0 $ 4,695.9 
8,898.0 19,695.7 13,319.3 
-13,876.0 10,529.2 12,924.4 
15,600.7 15,189.8 14,257.2 
$ 43,915.1 $ 48,421.7 $ 45,196.8 
$ 16,392.7 $ 5,683.5 $ 12,823.0 
133;737.0 41,319.0 106,783.2 
68,907.4 18,763.0 53,257.2 
33,025.4 15,095.8 26,818.7 
$252,062.5 $ 80,861.3 $199,682.1 
$295,977.6 $129,283.0 $244,878.9 
Recommended County System 
$ 29,091.1 $ 15,502.7 $ 23,830.4 
45,474.3 28,592.5 40,064.5 
$ 74,565.4 $ 44,095.2 $ 63,894.9 
Recommended Municipal System 

$ 60,485.8 $ 60,448.5 $ 60,474.3 
$ 10,078.8 $ 91,427.6 $ 40,662.6 
25,761.6 18,379.0 22,295.6 
12,619.8 12,619.8 12,619.8 
128,936.5 128,936.5 128,936.5 
$177,396.7 $251,362.9 $204,514.5 
$237,882.5 $311,811.4 $264,988.8 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 4,273.7 
14,612.6 
12,485.9 
15,561.0 

$ 46,933.2 


$ 11,038.1 
88,253.4 
44 363.0 
23,918.1 

$167,572.6 


$214,505.8 


$ 22,014.4 


37,168.0 
$ 59,182.4 


$ 60,468.6 


$ 53,1161 
21,703.7 
12,619.8 

128,936.5 
$216,376.1 


$276,844.7 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 


TABLE 3] 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 


EXISTING SYSTEM 


RECOMMENDED SYSTEM 


ADMINISTRATIVE During After During After 
SYSTEM Catch-up Catch-up Catch-up Catch-up 
(thousands) 
10-YEAR PROGRAM 
SEAL C mate chs Pen harms, Pee vee $311,217.0 $136,549.1 $295,977.6 $129,283.0 
(SOUT ene se han ee 89,716.0 65,814.6 74,565.4 44.095.2 
Municipal. 207,492.5 282,825.9 237,882.5 311,811.4 
AR OM WY 5 et See ee ee $608,425.5 $485,189.6 $608,425.5 $485,189.6 
15-YEAR PROGRAM 
States. Seer ree. $257,382.2 $128,682.2 $244,878.9 $120,730.1 
CON ee 2 eee 80,901.7 67,906.8 63,894.9 46,207.9 
Miumicipal ee. ees 2 81. 235,478.7 277,548.6 264,988.8 307,199.6 
SRO Oe $573,762.6 $474,137.6 $573,762.6 $474,137.6 
20-YEAR PROGRAM 
SUA te eee en ee ke $225,820.4 — $214,505.8 = 
Coun tyaeeewe here ees ane cat 77,592.4 = 59,182.4 = 
INGURTCipa eae ee eee ee 247,120.1 = 276,844.7 = 
OCA | peer ole, a oe, $550,532.9 _ $550,532.9 a 


Based on the recommended assignments of 
administrative jurisdiction, the annual require- 
ment under a 20-year improvement program 
for state highways would be reduced by 
$11,314,600 per year to an annual average cost 
of $214,505,800. The county highway program 
would be decreased by $18,410,000 to an annual 
average cost of $59,182,400. Municipal govern- 
ments would realize an increase in their needs 
of $29,724,600 to an annual average cost of 
$276,844,700. 


As can be seen in Table 31, lengthening of 
improvement programs will reduce the annual 
requirements during the catch-up period on the 
state and county systems, under both existing 
and recommended systems. However, the mu- 
nicipal annual average needs will increase by 
extending the program because of the expendi- 
tures for new facliities in the last 10 years of 
the program. Statewide needs of $608,425,500 
would be required annually during a 10-year 
catch-up period, while $573,762,600 would be 


necessary annually during the 15-year catch-up 
program. The 20-year average annual needs of 
$550,532,900 represent a reduction of 9.5 per 
cent from annual requirements of a 10-year 
catch-up period, and 4 per cent from the re- 
quirements of a 15-year catch-up period. 


Regardless of the length of the program 
period assumed for catchup of needed con- 
tribution, the total cost of constructing needed 
improvements and maintaining and operating the 
highway system for the entire 20-year period is 
almost constant with minor variations occurring 
in needs for stopgap and replacement construc- 
tion and for maintenance. The variations in 
these result in a slight increase in program cost 
as the catch-up period is extended. The slight 
increase is so small as to be insignificant how- 
ever in comparison with loss of economic 
benefits resulting from the use of an inadequate 
highway system during deferment of needed 
construction. Both of these factors point to the 
need for early construction of needed improve- 
ments. 


Total needs for the entire 20-year period are 
shown in Table 32 for the existing and recom- 
mended administrative systems, for 10, 15, and 
20-year programs. The grand total needs, ex- 
cluding the federal share of the Interstate 
System, range from $10,936,151,000 for a 10- 
year program to $11,010,658,000 when the 
entire 20-year period is used to attain an ade- 
quate level of service. 
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TABLE 32 


TOTAL 20-YEAR NEEDS BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
RECOM- 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXISTING MENDED 
SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM 


( th orw sa naese) 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


State 22a ae $ 4,477,661.0 $ 4,252,606.0 
County jae eee .  1,555,306.0 —1,186,606.0 
Minicipal eee 4,903,184.0  5,496,939.0 
TOTAL ee eee $10,936,151.0 $10,936,151.0 
15-YEAR PROGRAM 
Stale seh cee $ 4,504,144.0 $ 4,276,834.0 
County, eee 1,553,059.5 —_-1,189,463.0 
Municipal aaa: 4,919,923.5 5,510,830.0 
TOTALS as $10,977,127.0 $10,977,127.0 
20-YEAR PROGRAM 
State em eee $ 4,516,408.0 $ 4,290,116.0 
Gountye 2.3 1,551,848.0 —_1,183,648.0 
Municipal 4,942,.402.0 5,536,894.0 
TOTAIi wee $11,010,658.0 $11,010,658.0 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 
REVENUES 
FOR HIGHWAYS 


a 


At the beginning of the motor vehicle era, analyze present collections and distributions of 
roads were largely a responsibility of local highway revenues at all levels of government. 
governments. When state systems began to Estimates of future collections of revenues are 
emerge, highway-user taxes were introduced based on the assumption that present tax rates 
first in the form of motor vehicle registration and distribution policies will remain in effect 
fees. As development of state systems ac- throughout the highway development period. 
celerated, taxes were levied on motor fuel to Recommendations for changes consider estimates 
help defray mounting costs of these facilities. of future revenues, findings of other phases of 
In recent years, most state systems have been the study which analyze needs by functional 
financed almost entirely from highway-user systems and administrative responsibility, allo- 
taxes, and these revenues have generally been cation of costs between highway users and non- 
shared with local governments for financing users and among classes of users, and tax 
more important segments of local systems. potentials of state, county, and municipal gov- 

The division of state collected highway-user CEP ae 
revenues between state and local governments In New Jersey, state highway-user tax reve- 
varies widely among states and has long been nues are paid into the state general fund and 
a concern of legislators and highway admini- appropriations for state facilities and services 
strators. Another concern has been the _ pro- are made from that fund. This, however, does 
portions of highway costs to be defrayed by not preclude analysis of highway-user revenues 
direct taxes on motor vehicles and their use, in relation to highway costs and needs. Regis- 
and by general funds or special assessments on tration fees and motor fuel taxes constitute the 
property. Questions also arise as to the govern- greater part of highway-user revenues in most 
mental level at which highway taxes can most ef- states. Also federal funds are highway-user-tax 
ficiently and effectively be collected. Counties revenues at their source. Other highway-user 
and cities are creations of states and derive their taxes are collected from mileage or gross re- 
taxing powers from them. The states hold the ceipts and are generally designated as “third 
superior taxing power and many taxes by their structure” taxes. State and local general funds 
nature are more logically collected at the state or nonuser taxes account for the balance of 
level. highway funds. 

For long-range planning, it is necessary to Registration fees are fixed in amount and 
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do not vary with use of highways. Motor fuel 
taxes and third structure taxes are determined, 
directly or indirectly, by amount of use of 
highways. 


Analyses of tax rates and revenue collections 
include comparisons with states adjoining New 
Jeresy. When appropriate, comparisons are also 
made with averages for the study area and the 
United States. The study area is shown in 
Figure 14. 


Motor Vehicle Registration, 
Fees, and Revenues 


The number of motor vehicles registered in 
New Jersey has increased steadily since World 
War II. Providing facilities for many additional 


vehicles has placed continuous pressure on high- 
way authorities to maintain travelways in con- 
dition to render efficient and safe service. 
Registration of vehicles has increased at a 
greater rate than population and this trend is 
expected to continue. 


Number of Vehicles 


The trend in motor vehicle registration from 
1935 to 1966 and projected to 1986 is shown in 
Figure 15 along with the trend in the number 
of persons per registered vehicle. In 1935, there 
were 899,000 vehicles registered in New Jersey, 
and by 1966, the number had increased to 
3,131,000. The increase since 1956 was 48 per 
cent, and since 1961, 24 per cent, indicating sus- 
tained growth during the last 10 years. 
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FIGURE 15 


In 1938 there were approximately 3.8 persons 
in New Jersey for every registered motor ve- 
hicle; by 1966, there was a motor vehicle for 
every 2.2 persons, These values represented a 
decrease from 51.9 in 1910 and 36.4 in 1915.1 
In the United States, there was an average of 
approximately 2.1 persons per vehicle in 1966. 
This downward trend means that the number 
of vehicles is increasing faster than the popu- 
lation, reflecting a trend toward multivehicle 
families, and increasing dependence on motor 
vehicles in commerce, industry, and private 
use. Rising incomes, greater savings, and avail- 
ability of installment credit for long maturity 
have contributed much to the gain in numbers 
of vehicles. 


The growth rates of automobiles and com- 
mercial vehicles in New Jersey are significant. 
In 1950, after substantial recovery had been 
made from restricted production during World 
War II, automobiles constituted almost 86 per 
cent of total vehicles. By 1966, this value had 
increased to only 89 per cent of the total. The 
number of automobiles in 1986 is estimated to 
be 4,645,000, or 88 per cent of the total. The 
number of trucks and buses should be 621,000 
and 14,000, respectively, making a total of 
5,280,000 vehicles. 


The number of automobiles registered in 
New Jersey and adjacent states from 1955 
through 1966 is presented in Table 33. In 1955, 
the number of passenger cars registered in New 


1Figures furnished by New Jersey Department of 
Transportation. 


Since 1935, motor vehicle registrations 
have increased by almost 3.5 times and 
there is presently one vehicle for every 2.2 
persons in the state. In 1966, passenger 
cars paid an ayerage registration fee of 
$15, and trucks averaged $85 per vehicle. 
Registration fees for both classes of ve- 
hicles are based on a graduated fee 
related to vehicle weight. 
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Jersey totaled 1.8 million, and by 1966, the 
number had increased 54.4 per cent to 2.8 
million. Among the study area states, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Maryland showed the 
highest rate of increase in automobiles between 
1955 and 1966 with 63.2, 63.4, and 66.8 per 
cent, respectively. 


Truck registrations for New Jersey, the study 
areas, and the United States are shown in 
Table 34. The number of licensed trucks in 
New Jersey increased from 246,187 in 1955 to 
325,054 in 1966, or 32.0 per cent. The rise in 
truck registrations was considerably less than 
the 88.1 per cent in Delaware, or 49.5 per cent 
for the United States. 


However, New Jersey did exceed the study 
area average of 25 per cent. 


Growth trends in total vehicles are compared 
in Table 35 for the states in the study area for 
1955-1966. For the 12-year period, Delaware 
had the highest growth of 66.7 per cent, fol- 
lowed closely by Maryland. The smallest growth 
occurred in New York, which experienced a 
gain of 32.7 per cent. The gain in New Jersey 
was 51.5 per cent — higher than the average 
for the study area or for continental United 
States. 


Registration Fees 


Automobiles are registered in New Jersey on 
the basis of manufacturer's shipping weight at 
fees shown in Table 36. The amounts include 
$1.00 annual inspection fee. 
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YEAR New Jersey 
LOSS leks & ogeeraeenan me 1,807,071 
| C2 Se) ee wr meee ae 1,845,460 
Ly ace = Se ae eee 1,890,340 
US Wie hak ae 1,969,114 
14 150) \ eR eee eae 2,030,166 
OO are eee ec tees. 2,123,014 
PO tag ped, 2,248,295 
009 6 LL ne ere die 2,313,047 
1S 656% eee eee eer 2,439,864 
Uo! ae eee ee 2,548,858 
iS G15) maa ecient 2,654,571 
POOCM es ee Sco 2,789,497 
Per Cent Increase 
1955-1966 _____. 54.4 
1960-1966 __... 31.4 


1Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 
SOURCE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Highway Statistics, Table MV-1, respective years. 
Figures for Delaware corrected in accordance with Highway Statistics, Summary to 1965, Table MV-201. 


Connecticut 


811,287 
847,094 
882,839 
902,439 
935,686 
979,143 
1,011,109 
1,061,769 
1,132,891 
1,189,733 
1,254,811 
1,324,074 


63.2 
35.2 


Delaware 


133,241 
140,578 
146,440 
150,139 
156,858 
163,228 
168,670 
176,600 
186,561 


198,395 
204,485 
217,757 


63.4 
33.4 


TABLE 33 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION TRENDS 
New Jersey, Study Area, and the United States 


1955-1966 

REGISTRATIONS 
Maryland NewYork Pennsylvania RhodeIsland Study Area 
803,796 4,131,794 3,208,177 270,235 11,153,467 
853,018 4,280,637 3,348,290 278,395 11,580,077 
887,002 4,272,518 3,433,134 281,915 11,779,333 
905,513 4,367,918 3,491,352 285,980 12,055,501 
956,539 4,493,817 3,599,026 294,295 12,447,914 
1,006,699 4,513,719 3,725,632 302,713 12,794,112 
1,033,991 4,630,064 3,804,749 309,232 13,184,710 
1,090,885 4,784,356 3,915,407 319,048 13,637,588 
1,151,909 4,942,780 4,034,588 332,147 14,195,276 
1,224,549 9,112,205 4,203,920 347,035 14,824,695 
1,298,702 5,309,298 4,341,988 362,249 15,426,104 
1,340,672 5,513,812 4,545,056 376,319 16,107,187 
66.8 33.4 41.7 39.3 44.4 
33.2 22,2 22.0 24.3 25.9 


United States 
52,173,234 
54,200,784 
55,906,195 
56,870,684 
59,326,046 
61,424,831 
62,998,787 
65,646,153 
68,726,818 
71,662,196 
74,905,428 
77,995,304 


49.5 
27.0 


TABLE 34 


TRUCK REGISTRATION TRENDS 
New Jersey, Study Area, and the United States 
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1955-1966 
REGISTRATIONS _ 

YEAR New Jersey —_ Connecticut Delaware Maryland New York = Pennsylvania = RhodeIsland Study Area United States! 
UD ogee Sock ome Came fe 246,187 106,669 20,118 129,209 492.709 516,354 36,962 1,560,342 10,331,912 
MOOG so ce ee 259,979 120,363 23,063 134,365 504,825 518,903 37,869 1,612,762 10,694,262 
tI ley Cee eae eae 268,543 121,439 23,735 136,315 485,680 542,524 37,646 1,631,237 10,960,814 
| AY oye ok ee ae 263,329 122,702 26,061 135,067 488,895 549,341 37,166 1,639,515 11,158,561 
DU ite arene 5, Pa 269,196 122,706 27,694 140,615 498,093 564,400 36,941 1,678,118 11,621,604 
1OG0 Saree a eee 270,296 124,300 28,378 143,030 533,363 548,162 37,017 1,704,582 11,893,427 
LNG) ieee ere Re ee 277,678 128,264 29,986 144,402 549,208 551,686 37,646 1,740,270 12,237,240 
OGD vee = seer a 287,727 132,683 32,399 149,114 564,151 558,016 39,053 1,786,667 12,749,215 
LOGS meee ees Ss 293,366 137,309 34,783 156,301 574,609 579,095 40,118 1,841,045 13,360,111 
LOG 2 ee de 303,821 149,302 35,549 163,561 590,099 598,655 41,678 1,882,665 13,951,656 
1 OGD, Sas eee et ed 316,935 155,858 38,969 175,136 602,953 610,962 43,263 1,944,076 14,719,180 
OC Giaie cat ete, oo 325,054 160,579 37,846 185,721 622,095 636,337 46,067 2,013,699 15,443,545 
Per Cent Increase 

1955-1966 __.....__. o2.0 - 50.5 88.1 43.7 26.3 23.2 24.6 29.1 49.5 

1960-1966 _..__.__ 20.3 29.2 33.4 29.8 16.6 16.1 24.4 18.1 29.8 


1Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 


SOURCE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Highway Statistics, Table MV-1, respective years. 
Figures for Delaware corrected in accordance with Highway Statistics, Summary to 1965, Table MV-201. 
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YEAR New Jersey 
N00 + wee ee ee ee 2,060,963 
ToDOiee se oe ee 2,113,560 
195 eee 2,166,453 
1 KS [ajo ee ae ae ee 2,240,597 
OSs ee 2,306,871 
JES Sit 2 See 2,401,062 
OG Vie aes = Sate 2,533,768 
ANAS (324 i ene et a 2,608,610 
NOG Se eee eee et 2,741,493 
ON cies 7 oh 2,861,104 
965 se 2,979,631 
Hb OGG aa) ee 3,122,876 
Per Cent Increase 
1955-1966 ______ 51.5 
1960-1966 ______. 30.1 


1Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 


Connecticut 


921,229 

970,750 
1,007,653 
1,028,715 
1,061,069 
1,107,353 
1,143,500 
1,198,604 
1,274,594 
1,343,459 
1,414,565 
1,489,148 


61.6 
34.5 


Delaware 


153,881 
164,281 
170,840 
176,933 
185,178 
192,234 
199,351 
209,695 
229,088 


234,721 
244,322 
256,481 


66.7 
33.4 


TABLE 35 


TOTAL MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
New Jersey, Study Area, and the United States 


1955-1966 
REGISTRATIONS 

Maryland New York Pennsylvania 
938,295 4,642,728 3,737,260 
992,512 4,804,658 3,880,773 
1,028,457 4,771,649 3,989,299 
1,045,452 4,876,748 4,054,108 
1,102,258 5,011,467 4,176,661 
1,155,051 5,067,012 4,286,898 
1,183,931 5,199,701 4,370,084 
1,245,695 5,371,166 4,486,802 
1,314,213 5,040,769 4,628,034 
1,394,475 5,726,685 4,817,482 
1,480,966 5,938,517 4,967,768 
1,533,643 6,162,374 5,196,174 
63.4 32.7 39.0 
32.8 21.6 21.2 


Rhode Island 


308,148 
317,196 
320,425 
324,170 
332,111 
340,598 
347,724 
358,960 
373,078 


389,574 
406,458 
493,433 


37.4 
24.3 


SOURCE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Highway Statistics, Table MV-1, respective years. 


Study Area 
12,762,504 
13,243,730 
13,460,776 
13,746,723 
14,175,615 
14,550,208 
14,978,059 
15,479,532 
16,094,269 


16,767,500 
17,432,227 
18,184,129 


42.5 
25.0 


United States! 


62,760,395 
65,153,810 
67,131,071 
68,299,408 
71,211,868 
73,589,518 
75,514,786 
78,679,615 
82,383,764 


85,918,211 
89,951,205 
93,759,950 


49.4 
27.4 


TABLE 36 
REGISTRATION FEES — AUTOMOBILES 


New Jersey 
Effective April 1, 1967 


WEIGHT REGISTRATION 
CLASS WEIGHT FEE 
1 Less than 2,700 pounds $10.00 
d 2,700 to 3,800 pounds 15.00 
3 Over 3,800 pounds 25.00 


Registration fees for trucks, road tractors, and 
truck tractors are shown in Table 37. The fees 
are based on gross weight of vehicles or com- 
bination plus load carried. Vehicles having 
gross weights under 1,000 pounds pay a fee of 
$11.00, including $1.00 inspection fee, and the 
charges increase to $461.00 for vehicles weigh- 


ing from 68,001 to 72,000 pounds, the heaviest 
allowed on highways without special permits. 
Trailers and semitrailers pay a flat fee of $15.00 
plus $1.00 inspection fee. Utility and house- 
type trailers are charged $5.00 for gross weights 
under 2,000 pounds and $10.00 for heavier units, 
plus $1.00 inspection fee. 


Farm trucks in New Jersey pay one half the 
fee charged for trucks, and farm tractors pay 
$3.00 per year. Other farm machinery and im- 
plements not used for hire pay $1.00 annually. 
This also applies to equipment of nonresident 
seasonal workers. 


Other charges for miscellaneous vehicles in- 
clude well drilling equipment, $3.00 per year, 
and dealers, $100.00 business license plus $75.00 
for five registration plates. Construction vehicles 
may be operated under a general registration 
number with “temporary” or “in-transit” plates 
for a fee of $50.00, which includes five sets 


TABLE 37 


REGISTRATION FEES — TRUCKS, ROAD TRACTORS, 
AND TRUCK TRACTORS 
New Jersey 
Effective April 1, 1967 


GROSS WEIGHT 


VEHICLE AND REGISTRATION 
LOAD FEE 
(pounds) 
1,000 or less saaek, ee $ 11.00 
1,001-62,000 -. 79 eee 16.00 
2,001--3,000 a eee 21.00 
3:001- 4/000 Pee eee 26.00 
“Wy ERG) Ue 31.00 
5,001-56,000 es Se ee 36.00 
6,001- 8,000, 2 eee ee 41.00 
8,001-10,000 22 2 ae ae ee 51.00 
10,001-13,000 B= ee eee 61.00 
13,001-16.000 3 2 ee eee 76.00 
16,001.19, 000i” core ee ee 91.00 
19,001-22,000 © eee 111.00 
29 001225, 000 Mes eee aoe ee 131.00 
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GROSS WEIGHT 


ae meaeber tere 
(pounds) 
25, 001228 0000 eee $151.00 
28.001232,000 2a Se ee ee 181.00 
32,001-36,000 23 Ee ee 211.00 
36,001240 000 2.25 a2 2 ees 241.00 
40,001-44,000 271.00 
A4 001248 000... 34. Se 296.00 
48.001-02.000 24. eo Eee 326.00 
52.001-06,000 Sze es eee eee 351.00 
56.001-60,000 . 22 ee ae 381.00 
60,001-64,000 7, = ee 411.00 
64.001-68,000 ee 436.00 
68,001-72,000 |. 2 eee 461.00 


TABLE 38 
REGISTRATION FEES 


Interstate Passenger Carriers 


New Jersey 
1967 
PASSENGER 
CAPACITY FEE 
120 less per: Sees $21.00 
1S) (rey a Wee SE 26.00 
LS atO nese ees 31.00 
CEPT OL Ee. 36.00 
2H Osos Unter ee a te 41.00 
Gver\ 30 i es ee 40.00 plus $2.00 per 
passenger over 30 
of plates. Trucks, tractors, and trailers ac- 


tually engaged in construction work and not 
operating more than 30 miles from construction 
site pay $15.00 per 1,000 pounds of gross weight 
if weight exceeds 40,000 pounds. If “construc- 
tor” plates are not issued, commercial plates are 
required and vehicle is subject to axle weight 


STATE OR AR 


EA 


limitations, whereas “constructor” plates are not. 
Hearses and ambulances are classed as passenger 
vehicles but pay same fee as trucks. 


For-hire intrastate passenger carriers are regis- 
tered under the schedule shown in Table 38. 
Interstate passenger carriers pay the same fees 
as intrastate carriers, plus special fees of $0.005 
per route mile operated in New Jersey, except 
in municipalities which impose a franchise tax. 
All for-hire property carriers pay the same fees 
as private vehicles of the same class and weight. 
Passenger carriers are subject to reciprocity laws 
and reciprocity is granted interstate carriers to 
the extent that the operator’s home state grants 
similar privileges to New Jersey residents. 


A comparison of average registration fees for 
1965 is shown in Table 39 and Figure 16 for 
New Jersey and other states in the study area. 
These are average fees derived from total regis- 
tration revenues and total vehicles registered. 
Truck revenues include fees from trailers and 
mileage or other third structure taxes, but the 
vehicles include only powered units. Motor- 
cycles are excluded from vehicle counts, but 


TABLE 39 


AVERAGE REGISTRATION FEES 
New Jersey, Study Area, and the United States 


New, |ersey. = 


Connecticut..........-.- 


Delaware______...-..- 


Maryland... 220 


New York... 


Pennsylvania... 


Rhode Island 
Study Area 
United States 


1966 
AUTOMOBILES TRUCKS ALL VEHICLES 
Neat Revenue is aoe Nyonicles J Revenue a reew Nahas h Revenue ere 

(in thousands) (in thousands) (in thousands) 
2,789 $ 43,153 $15.47 325 § 27,479 $84.55 3,123 $ 71,181 $22.79 
1,324 12,685 9.58 161 7,584 47.11 1,489 20,526 13.79 
218 4,357 19.99 38 2,783 73.24 256 7,235 28.26 
1,341 14,740 10.99 186 7,271 39.09 1,534 22,456 14.64 
5,014 145,201 26.33 622 64,098 103.05 6,162 210,465 34.15 
4,545 44,786 9.85 636 40,243 63.28 5,196 85,818 16.52 
376 6,609 17.58 46 2,609 56.72 423 9,296 21.98 
16,107 271,531 16.86 2,014 152,067 75.50 18,184 426,977 23.48 
78,354 1,250,696 15.96 15,517 1,012,825 65.27 94,193 2,284,741 24.26 
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AUTOMOBILES 


CONN PENN 


AVERAGE REGISTRATION FEES 


NEW JERSEY, STUDY AREA, AND THE UNITED STATES 
1966 


Vie: Sait ands socials FIGURE 16 


revenues are included in the total. Comparisons 
are made for automobiles, trucks, and all ve- 


hicles. 


The average fee for automobiles in New 
Jersey is $15.47 compared to a low of $9.58 in 
Connecticut and a high of $26.33 in New York. 
The fee in New Jersey is somewhat lower than 
the average for the study area and for the nation. 


For trucks, the average fee in New Jersey is 
$84.55, or next to the highest charge of $103.05 
in New York. The lowest fee among the states 
is $39.09 in Maryland. The averages for the 
United States and the study area are $65.27 and 
$75.50, respectively. 


For all vehicles, the New Jersey charge of 
$99.79 is third from the highest of $34.15 in 
New York. The lowest average fee was $13.79 
in Connecticut. Averages for the study area 
and the nation were $23.48 and $24.26, respec- 
tively. It should be noted that New Jersey is 
below both the study area and national averages. 


Number of Vehicles 
Per Mile of Road 


The high demand for travel on New Jersey’s 
highways is shown in Table 40 in comparison 
with other states in the study area and the 
average of the nation for the years 1955-1966. 


With over 94 registered vehicles for each 
mile of travelway on all systems, New Jersey 
showed the greatest concentration of any state 
or area compared. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island also showed high density of vehicles in 
relation to total mileage of highways, roads, 
and streets. The study area had an average of 
60.5 vehicles per mile, and the average for the 
United States was 25.5 in 1966. 


Vehicle density has steadily increased in each 
state or area since 1955. While increased num- 
bers of vehicles are creating rising demands 
for more highway facilities, the data indicate 
that proportionately more vehicles are available 
to produce additional revenues required. This 


TABLE 40 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES PER MILE OF ROAD 
New Jersey, Study Area, and the United States 


1955-1966 

NEW CONNECTI- DELA- MARY- NEW PENNSYL- RHODE STUDY UNITED 
YEAR JERSEY CUT WARE LAND_ YORK VANIA ISLAND AREA STATES 
else 70.9 59.0 34.8 46.5 44.5 30.2 74.3 45.0 18.4 
1956... 72.6 61.3 36.5 48.5 45.7 36.5 73.5 46.4 19.0 
19oje 73.8 63.5 37.7 49,1 45.3 37.0 76.9 46.7 19.4 
LOpgee 2 6070.0 62.7 38.4 48.2 46.2 37.4 77.6 47.4 19.6 
1959... 74.4 63.5 39.8 50.0 47.3 38.4 79.3 48.3 20.3 
iS60 2 Tek 66.2 41.5 51.8 47.6 39.2 Sil 47.8 20.8 
1961... 78.4 67.6 42.8 52.5 48.6 40.0 (MW 50.5 21.2 
LOGS = eeer 50,7 70.2 44.6 55.2 50.1 40.8 82.0 51.9 21.9 
19632=== 84.7 73.8 46.8 57.6 54.7 42.0 82.9 54.9 22.8 
1964... 88.3 77.0 49.2 60.4 56.3 43,4 86.4 56.9 23.6 
196522. 91.8 80.0 51.0 59.1 57.6 44.5 87.5 58.2 24.5 
1900" == 94.2 83.4 53.2 60.6 60.3 46.0 90.9 60.5 25.5 


:; SOURCE: United States Department of Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads, H ighway Statistics, respective years, 
Tables MV-1 and M-l. Excludes motorcycles. 
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tends to offset at least some of the increased 
unit costs of providing facilities. 


Registration Revenues — Revenues from motor 
vehicle registration fees and related taxes are 
definitely classified as motor-user tax revenues 
and must be considered in highway fiscal 
analysis, even though they are credited to the 
general fund of the state. These revenues in- 
clude collections of motor vehicle registration 
fees, duplicate certificates, transfers, certificates 
of ownership, vehicle inspection fees, motor 
carrier road taxes, and other miscellaneous 
charges. In New Jersey, other taxes and fees 
are collected by the Motor Vehicle Division as 
shown in Table 42, but these funds are not 
included in the analysis of potential highway 
revenues. 


Table 41 shows revenues from these sources 
from 1960 through 1966, along with collection 
expenses and net revenues. Total revenues have 
increased during the period from $75,124,689 
to $103,574,383, while collection expenses in- 
creased from $10,248,884 to $15,841,211. Net 
revenues increased from $64,875,805 to 
$87,733,172. In percentages, gross revenues 
increased 38 per cent; expenses, 55 per cent; 
and net revenues, 35 per cent. As a percentage 
of gross revenues collection, expenses varied 
between 13.0 per cent in 1961 to 16.3 per cent 
in 1965, and averaged 15.2 per cent for the 
7 years. On a per vehicle basis, gross revenues 
varied between $30.96 and $33.08, and aver- 
aged $31.85 per registered vehicle, not includ- 
ing motorcycles. 


TABLE 41 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES 
DIVISION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


New Jersey 
1960-1966 
COLLECTION 
EXPENSE AS 
GROSS ADMINISTRATION PER CENT OF NET 
YEAR REVENUES! __ EXPENSES? GROSS_ REVENUES REVENUES 
LOGO 2 ete $ 75,124,689 $10,248,884 13.6 $64,875,805 
196 aire ie eee 78,436,463 10,215,699 13.0 68,220,764 
1962. 2 RR eee 81,064,084 13,043,313 16.1 68,020,771 
1963 2s FO ee 86,432,712 13,691,417 15.8 72,741,295 
1964 rete eee 93,145,258 14,691,746 15.8 78,453,512 
OGD ez oe Eri noe eee 96,661,143 15,746,477 16.3 80,914,666 
1966 foc 2 cos ele 103,574,383 15,841,211 15.3 87,733,172 
PER CENT INCREASE 
1960-1066. ee 38 55 = 35 


Uncludes all revenues collected by the Division of Motor Vehicles. Not all of these revenues are considered in 
subsequent analyses of potential highway funds. 
2Includes administrative costs, enforcement and inspection. 
SOURCE: Revenues from the State of New Jersey, Department of Law and Public Safety, Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Comparative Annual Revenue Report. Collection expenses from Bureau of Public Roads Form 
581 submitted by New Jersey Department of Transportation. 
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An analysis of motor vehicle revenues is 
shown in Table 42 for 1966. Of the total 
$103,574,383 collected, $73,477,541 was from 
registration fees; $1,976,343 from motor carrier 
road taxes; and $7,846,601 from various fees 
and taxes closely related to vehicles. Drivers’ 
licenses and related receipts accounted for 
$11,475,747. The remainder of $8,798,151 was 
from fines, unsatisfied judgment funds, sales 
and use taxes, excise taxes, and miscellaneous 
collections. 


In New Jersey, responsibilities of the Motor 
Vehicle Division are quite varied, extending, 
in addition to licensing, to driver control, en- 
forcement, vehicle inspection, collection of motor 
carrier road taxes, traffic safety, and administra- 
tion of the motor vehicle responsibility law and 


unsatisfied judgment claims. To analyze relative 
costs of these activities, Table 43 is presented 
from the 1967 budget showing appropriations for 
each operation and the percentages of total costs. 
The largest cost for a single activity is $4,994,239, 
or 35.0 per cent for the Vehicle Inspection Bu- 
reau. The next largest item is $3,970,535, or 
27.8 per cent for the Licensing Bureau. A total 
of 9.5 per cent of the appropriation is for the 
Security Responsibility Bureau and the Un- 
satisfied Claim and Judgment Fund Board. 


Motor Fuel Taxes, Consumption, 
and Revenues 


As in most states, taxes on motor fuel con- 
stitute one of the most important sources of 


TABLE 42 


ANALYSIS OF DIVISION OF MOTOR VEHICLE REVENUES 


New Jersey 


REVENUE SOURCE 


Registration Fees and Related Revenues: 


Motor Vehicle Registrations______________________.. 
Motor’ Carrier: hOAGgs Lax 42 2). ee 
Miscellaneous Motor Vehicle Fees! 


Si DtOtal meet en re re hh te Neat Se ee ees Ns 


Unsatisfied Claims and Judgment Fund 


GaleswandUsembaxesa(l/anVeat) 245 tee oe 
ExCiSGs | AX CS ee eee ee eens ee AUN BY: 
Drivers’ Licenses and Related Fees... 
Vehicle inspection, b cess. a sceiere toe 
Miscellaneous Revenites? sats 3 we ee 


LO PALMREY EIN UMS ae ee eee 


PER CENT 
REVENUE OF TOTAL 
5S Rit tds Be $73,477,541 70.9 
Mek ae 1,976,343 1.9 
Teenie: 7,846,601 7.6 
shoes ch eal see $ 83,300,485 80.4 
es eee eS 3,421,891 3.3 
LONE Bo es Aaa rena a 2 2,235,846 2.2 
Sm AS Oe) LL 2,384,238 2.3 
ER ie Die Se cae 311,016 0.3 
POEL! MRM eR Ree 11,475,747 ue 
SOT WR: Se SR 422.059 0.4 
eee See. 23,101 : 
scl ees Gy Sd we in do $103,574,383 100.0 


Includes Duplicate Certificates, Transfers, Duplicate Plates, Certificates of Ownership, Temporary Plates, Tem- 
porary Permits, Convention and Pageant Plates, Certified Copies, Commercial Permits, Courtesy Plates, and Dealers 


3Less than 0.05 per cent. 


SOURCE: The State of New Jersey, Department of Law and Public Safety, Division of Motor Vehicles, Comparative 


Annual Revenue Report, 1965-1966. 


TABLE 43 
OPERATING EXPENSES BY BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


Division of Motor Vehicles 


New Jersey 
1967 
_APPROPRIATION PER CENT 

Executivevand Administrative...) te ree wes $ 569,831 4.0 
Driver: Control news hoes ok ee ee ee ee 531,373 3.7 
Enforcement — Enforcement Bureau_..._.....-...---__-----—__----— bo 1,833,078 12.8 
Enforcement — Vehicle Inspection Bureau___._.--......-.-------------- C 4,994,239 35.0 
Licensing <0: 226 ae ee ee eee es 3,970,535 27.8 
Traffic?Safety:6 mtn ter) a8 ae ee _ 659,281 46 
Motor Garriers Road iT axes. ee ree ee ee, 370,390 26 

Subtotalits2 uot seer See ee ee ee eee ry 12,928,727 90.5 
Security esponsibility Bureaus. 2 2) renee eee ms 1,066,992 7.5 
Unsatisfied Claim and Judgment Fund Board... ws 283,724 2.0 
TOTA Deis eg 9 Ne em see eS Ee ULL 100.0 


SOURCE: Budget Message of Richard J. Hughes, Governor of New Jersey, for fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 


February 14, 1967, Trenton, New Jersey. 


revenue. In New Jersey in 1966, this tax pro- 
duced over 22 per cent of state general revenues 
from all sources. 


Tax Rates — The motor fuel tax was first 
imposed in New Jersey in 1927 at the rate of 
2 cents per gallon. Subsequently, the tax was 
increased to 3 cents in 1930, 4 cents in 1954, 
5 cents in 1958, and finally 6 cents in 1961. 
Figure 17 shows the historical trend in the tax 
rate and the weighted average rate in the 
United States for the years 1927 to 1967. The 
average rate for all fuels in all states increased 
during the period from 3.35 cents in 1930 to 6.42 
cents as of January 1, 1967. It is significant that 
the rate in New Jersey has never been as high 
as the United States average. 


By comparison, as of January 1, 1968, 47 states 
and the District of Columbia imposed a tax 
rate of 6 cents or more on gasoline. The high- 
est rates in the nation are 9 cents in the State 
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of Washington, and 8 cents in Alaska. Thirty- 
four states and the District of Columbia have 
rates varying from 6.5 cents to 7.5 cents per 
gallon, 10 states have a 6 cents rate, and 4 states 
levy 5 cents per gallon. Tax rates for each state 
are shown in Figure 18. Ten states have 
effected rate increases since the beginning of 
1967. One state (Idaho) passed a temporary 
increase for calendar years 1968 and 1969. 


In New Jersey, diesel fuel and other special 
fuels such as liquefied petroleum gases (LPG) 
are taxed at the same rate as gasoline. A num- 
ber of states tax diesel fuel at rates from 1 
to 3 cents higher than the prevailing rate for 
gasoline. Justification for this is the higher 
energy content of diesel fuel and the more 
efficient performance in terms of miles per 
gallon of fuel consumed when used in engines 
designed for these lower grade fuels. Liquefied 
gases generally have a lower energy content 
than gasoline, but most states tax them at the 
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same rate as gasoline; none tax them at a lesser 
rate than gasoline. 


Nationally, special fuels accounted for 6.1 per 
cent of total motor fuel sales in 1966. Six years 
earlier, the percentage of special fuels was less 
than 4 per cent. Tax rates on gasoline and spe- 
cial fuels in New Jersey and adjoining states 
are compared in Table 44. Only one state 
levies a tax differential on LPG and diesel fuel. 


It is interesting to observe the trend in motor 
fuel tax rates in New Jersey in relation to his- 
torical trend in the purchasing power of the 
dollar based on the wholesale price index, as 
shown in Figure 17. The graph shows the trend 
in motor fuel tax rates in New Jersey in terms 
of current dollars and constant dollars having 
a value of unity, or 100 per cent, in 1957-1959. 


Changes in the value of goods and services 
are manifested in changes in purchasing power 
of the dollar, due to the inverse relationship 
between price levels and the value of money. 
Economic depressions and booms occur when 
these changes reach proportions which are 
generally felt in everyday economic life. His- 


TABLE 44 


GASOLINE AND SPECIAL FUELS 
Tax Rates in New Jersey and Nearby States 


January 1, 1968 
TYPE FUEL 
STATE Gasoline a. 
New Jersey_._....._____._- 6.0 6.0 
Connecticule === 7.0 7.0 
Delaware. = ee 7.0 7.0 
Maryland). eee 7.0 7.0 
New 7y Ork == eee nee 6.0 9.02 
Pennsylvania...» m0 7.0 
Rhode Island. 7.0 7.0 


1Liquefied petroleum gases (LPG) and diesel types. 
2Liquefied petroleum gases (LPG) taxed at 6 cents 
per gallon. 
SOURCE: National Highway Users Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Registration Fees and Special 
Taxes, Service No. 2. 


torically, price levels have tended to move up- 
ward over the long term, but have been inter- 
spersed with shorter periods of inflation or de- 
flation. 


Because of inflationary trends, the purchasing 
power of a 6-cent tax imposed in 1967 is less 
than that of the 3-cent tax between 1930 and 
1943. The peak of purchasing power was ob- 
tained in 1933, at which time the 3-cent tax 
was equal to about 8.2 cents in 1967. And, as 
the trends show, the value of the dollar con- 
tinues to decline. Six cents measured by 1957- 
1959 price levels was equal to only 5.4 cents in 
1966. 


In mid-1966, the purchasing power of the 6- 
cent tax for highway construction purposes 
was equivalent to about 2.2 cents in 1940, or 4.9 
cents in 1960.2 There has recently been a sharp 
increase in construction costs which will affect 
the purchasing power even more than noted 
above. 


Therefore, the relative purchasing power of 
the 6-cent tax is presently reduced, whether 
measured by the general inflationary trends as 
reflected in the wholesale price index or by the 
amount of construction that can be provided 
at current prices. 


Consumption — Total motor fuel consumption 
in New Jersey and the nation has steadily in- 
creased, and it does not appear that this trend 
will be abated in the near future. Long-term 
trends in total highway consumption and an- 
nual consumption per vehicle are depicted in 
Figure 19 for 1935 through 1966, and projected 
to 1986. Since 1935, total highway use of fuel 
increased by about four times and use per vehicle 
varied between approximately 700 and 860 
gallons per vehicle, excluding the World War II 
years. 


Steady increases in total fuel consumption 
have been due to increases in motor vehicle 
registrations, although slightly influenced by in- 
creased use per vehicle. Between 1956 and 1966, 
average annual use per vehicle varied between 
a high of 860 gallons and a low of 801 gallons, 
the general trend being slightly upward. Total 


2Highway Statistics, 1965, “Price Trends for Federal- 
Aid Highway Construction,” Department of Transpor- 
tation, Bureau of Public Roads. 
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annual consumption for the period increased 
steadily from 1,792 million gallons to 2,507 
million gallons, an increase of almost 40 per 
cent. 


Of particular interest is the trend in use of 
special fuels (diesel and liquefied petroleum 
gases) compared to that of gasoline. In 1956, 
approximately 56 million gallons of special fuels 
and 1,812 million gallons of gasoline were taxed; 
special fuels accounting for 3 per cent of total 
sales. In 1966, taxed fuels were 2,392 million 
gallons of gasoline and 177 million gallons of 
special fuels (6.8 per cent). 
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FIGURE 19 


Based on projections of motor vehicles and 
estimated use of 877 gallons of fuel per vehicle 
annually, total consumption of motor fuel in 
New Jersey should equal 4,631 million gallons 
in 1986. 


Trends in use of motor fuel for highway 
travel in New Jersey are compared with study 
area states and the United States for 1955-1966 
in Table 45. 


The growth rate for the 12-year period in 
these states varied considerably. In Rhode 
Island, the growth was 28.6 per cent, the low- 
est among the states. The greatest growth oc- 


cot 


TABLE 45 


HIGHWAY USE OF MOTOR FUEL 


New Jersey, Study Area, and the United States 


STATE OR AREA 


1955-1966 

YEAR iene Connecticut Delaware Maryland 
LOS pee to eerie Oe a 1,726 665 132 sales 
[0502 ee he eee 1192 686 144 788 
(oye, 2 ee Sn. elena ee 1,802 OLE 156 796 
LOR Se eto ate ac cee 1,857 733 158 825 
[Rosey cae - Se Be Gea Cee _ 1,984 765 170 876 
NEST ORE Ee eee en _ 2,031 790 171 912 
UGG a eo ee See, ee ee 2,063 808 191 943 
eel | Ee ne a oe 2,111 851 189 1,004 
if ics tee ae een I a 2,219 893 202 1,068 
ee SS on eh ee ee 2,307 952 205 1,132 
LOG tee ame eer er et ee | 2439 1,000 216 1,188 
TLO6Ge eres Wee. on a. _ 2,475 1,043 225 1,264 
Per Cent Increase 

1055: OCG peat ee 43.4 56.8 70.5 76.3 
feo sod eee = Ek = 21.9 32.0 316 38.6 


1Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 


ew 
York 


Pennsylvania 


(millions of gallons) 


3,227 
3,399 
3,529 
3,613 
3,744 
3,811 
3,880 
4,051 
4184 
4387 
4,533 
4,703 


45.7 
23.4 


2,753 
2,892 
3,008 
3,068 
3,108 
3,239 
3,199 
3,305 
3,387 
3,529 
3,671 
3,796 


37.9 
17.2 


Rhode 
Island 


227 


Study 
Area 


9,447 

9,931 
10,246 
10,496 
10,893 
11,202 
11,335 
11,767 
12,218 
12,784 
13,329 
13,798 


46.1 
23.2 


SOURCE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Highway Statistics, Tables G-21 and MF-21, respective years. 


United 


States! 


47,731 
50,214 
51,864 
53,418 
56,157 
57,693 
59,112 
61,494 


- 64,306 


67,678 
70,861 
74,374 


55.8 
28.9 


curred in Maryland, where highway use of fuel 
increased 76.3 per cent during the 12 years. 
Growth in New Jersey was 43.4 per cent, and 
46.1 per cent for the study area. In the United 
States, highway use of fuel increased 55.8 per 
cent. 


Growth rates for the 7-year period, 1960- 
1966, showed a somewhat different pattern. 
The smallest growth of 17.2 per cent occurred 
in Pennsylvania, but Rhode Island had a growth 
only slightly greater. The highest 7-year growth 
occurred in Maryland. Growth in New Jersey 
was 21.9 per cent; in the study area, 23.2 per 
cent; and in the United States, 28.9 per cent. 
Over 74 billion gallons of motor fuel were used 
on the highways of the nation in 1966. 


Revenues — Revenues from motor fuel taxes 
and miscellaneous sources are shown in 
Table 46 for fiscal years 1961-1966. Agricultural 
and other refunds for off-highway use and costs 
of administration are deducted from gross reve- 
nue to obtain net revenues. The totals include 
revenues from fuel and use taxes, dealers’ li- 
censes, fines, penalties, and interest. 


Gross revenues increased from $105,119,401 
in 1961, to $151,459,693 in 1966, while net reve- 
nues increased from $99,694,913 to $144,655,033, 
indicating growths of 44 per cent and 45 per 
cent, respectively. Refunds have varied in a 
narrow range and have averaged 4.4 per cent; 
costs for administering the motor fuel acts are 
low and have decreased slightly during the 6 
years, averaging 0.39 per cent of the gross 
revenues. 


Highway Financing by the State 


The effectiveness of state highway financing 
depends on the adequacy of funds and the 
manner of their application. It is necessary to 
examine the means used by the State of New 
Jersey in financing its highways, roads, and 
streets and to analyze annual amounts of reve- 
nues made available in recent years for state 
highways. 


There are three principal sources of state 
highway funds. First are moneys provided by 
appropriations by the State Legislature. The 
second source is federal aid for highways ad- 


TABLE 46 


MOTOR FUEL TAX REVENUES 


New Jersey 
1961-1966 

FISCAL COST OF NET 
YEAR| GROSS REVENUE! REFUNDS ADMINISTRATION REVENUE 
TOG Lue tee oe $105,119,401? $4,919,641 $504,847 $ 99,694,913 
OG ere eee 128,794,067 6,227,616 516,319 122,050,132 
LOGS Sena hen eee 132,647,135 5,666,430 516,916 126,463,789 
TOG 4 ram oe 138,611,736 6,397,026 509,763 131,654,947 
| O65 sees 3 2s ees 143,785,555 6,096,874 515,187 137,173,494 
LOCC Ae en ae 151,459,693 6,277,988 526,672 144,655,033 


lIncludes miscellaneous revenues from license fees, fines, penalties, and interest. 
2Tax rate increased to 6 cents per gallon June 1, 1961 (Chapter 37, P. L. 1961). 


SOURCE: State of New Jersey, Department of the Treasury, Division of Taxation, Report of the Motor Fuels Tax 
Bureau, fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and other years. 
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ministered by the U. S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Bureau of Public Roads. 


Bond financing is the third major source of 
funds, but has not been significant in financing 
construction on the State Highway System. 
Prior to 1956, New Jersey sold several relatively 
small issues of State Highway Construction 
Bonds. The last of these bonds, Series G, was 
sold in 1955, and the final payment is sched- 
uled for 1990. The bonds outstanding at the 
end of 1966 were less than $14,000,000. 


Legislative Appropriations — New Jersey 
finances its State Highway System through an- 
nual appropriations by the Legislature from the 
general funds of the state treasury, and through 
the moneys received from federal-aid highway 
apportionments. Article VIII, Section II, Para- 
graph 2, of the Constitution of New Jersey, 
adopted in 1947, requires that all expenditures 
be made by legislative appropriation and that 
appropriations shall not be made unless revenue 
on hand and anticipated for the fiscal period is 
sufficient to cover the appropriation. 


New Jersey is one of five states that follows 
the policy of financing its highways from gen- 
eral fund appropriations. The other states are 
Alaska, Delaware, New York, and Rhode Island. 
State financing in Georgia is conducted through 
general fund appropriations with a significant 
exception. The constitution requires that annual 
appropriations for highways shall be at least 
as much as net collections of motor fuel tax 
revenues during the preceding year, a provision 
which is in effect a dedication of revenue to a 
specific purpose. 

Each of the 44 remaining states has adopted 
a policy of earmarking all, or a substantial share, 
of the funds collected from motor fuel taxes, 
registration fees, drivers’ licenses, and similar 
charges for highway purposes, based on the 
theory that revenues derived from levies against 
the highway users should be used to defray 
the costs of highways. 


A study of the organizational structure of the 
Department of Transportation provides the best 
means of understanding the categories for 
which its funds are made available. 
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The Department of Transportation is charged 
with four major programs in support of trans- 
portation services for the state. These programs 
are: 


1. Construction of a primary state highway 
system. 


Maintenance of the state highway system. 


3. Assisting counties and municipalities in 
the repair and construction of local roads 


and bridges. 


4. Foster efficient and economic public trans- 
portation service including improvement 
of the commuter railroad system. 


Management of the Department is vested in 
the commissioner. Basic administrative services 
are provided by the office of the Director of 
Administration. The office of the Director of 
Planning assists the Commissioner in analyzing 
transportation needs of the state and making 
recommendations for master planning to sup- 
port such needs. 


The construction, maintenance, and local gov- 
ernment aid programs are centered in the office 
of the Assistant Commissioner for Highways 
and the public transportation program is di- 
rected by the Assistant Commissioner for Pub- 
lic Transportation. 


The budget message of Governor Hughes 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, showed 
available appropriations for fiscal 1967 for the 
four programs plus management costs of the 
Department as follows: 


Management of the 
jifhee, Secs Seen $ 5,233,319 


Department 
Construction of State 

Highway: syste 338,474,466 

Maintenance of State 

Highway ‘System —...0.07. 4. 26,908,527 
Improvement of Local Road 

Syst@Mm 44 ccumceteen es Seen 57,995,027 
Public Transportation Services...... 17,347,730 

TOTAL 4 aot eee $445,959,069 


The sources of revenue for meeting program 
expenditures were obtained from: 


State General Fund 


ADDYODristionsw ih gip ee on. $158,599,242 
Prior Appropriation Balances 
(state and federal) ........:/.cu.: 176,125,496 
Federal Aid 
Primary and Urban Systems ...... 16,871,922 
Interstate System ................000- 88,873,518 
SECONGALYOYStetA yc. ees a 1,989,893 
Beautitication Act. .2,....se..00: 1,509,105 
Local Governments ..............:00:00 1,989,893 
ASQ Ey ae ee eee eee ee $445,959,069 


Insofar as the highway function is concerned, 
the budget items are straightforward. The 
state-aid to“local governments program, how- 
ever, deserves further discussion. 


Local Government Aid — The Division of 
Local Government Aid receives an appropriation 
for its administrative costs in handling the state 
grants to counties and municipalities for high- 
ways. 


The county appropriation totals $8,000,000 of 
which $6,000,000-is distributed to counties based 
on a formula of one third population, one third 
area, and one third county road mileage. The 
balance of $2,000,000 is distributed on the basis 
of equal weights of population and county road 
mileage. There is also a flat grant of $55,000 
per county, for a total of $1,155,000. 


The grants to municipalities currently total 
$4,500,000, which is distributed to municipalities 
based on a formula of one half for population 
and one half for municipal road mileage modi- 
fied. There is a further flat grant of $100,000 
per county, or a total of $2,100,000 for munici- 
pal roads. 


There is also an aid program for counties 
and municipalities for lighting streets and 
highways. The amounts vary every year, and 
range from a low of $210,000 for fiscal years 
1958 and 1959, to a high of $411,000 for fiscal 
year 1964. 


For the last 2 fiscal years, special grants of 
$200,000 per year have been made to defray 
the costs of rebuilding county or municipal 
roads damaged by vehicles of 40,000 pounds or 
more that bear registration plates marked 
“constructor.” 
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In the budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, two special grants for state aid 
were authorized: 


Extraordinary state aid for county highways, 
with the share of each county to be calculated 
on the basis of the average of the following 
two percentages: 


1. The percentage of population of such 
county to the total population of the 
state; and 


bo 


The percentage of total county road 
mileage within such county to the total 
county road mileage in the state — 
$20,000,000. 


Extraordinary state aid for municipal high- 
ways, with the share of each municipality to be 
calculated on the basis of the average of the 
following two percentages: 


1. The percentages of population of such 
municipality to the total population of 
the state; and 


2. The percentage of total municipal road 
mileage within such municipality to the 
total municipal road mileage in the 
state — $14,000,000. 


These two appropriations more than doubled 
the total appropriation grant to counties and 
municipalities in any recent fiscal year. 


At the end of a fiscal year, any highway funds 
that have not been obligated or disbursed 
automatically lapse. It is customary, however, 
for the State Legislature to insert a clause in 
the appropriations act directing that the un- 
expended balance at the end of the prior fiscal 
year “is hereby appropriated.” Thus, fund bal- 
ances can be carried over from year to year. 


State Funds Available for the 
New Jersey Highway Systems 


In the Governor’s budget messages and in the 
appropriation acts of the New Jersey State 
Legislature, the funds for the State Highway 
Department are listed in three separate sections: 
General State Operations (executive), State aid, 
and Capital Construction. To determine the 
share of funds appropriated for state highway 
purposes, it is necessary to extract the com- 
ponent items from the budget and regroup 
them as follows: 


1. State Highway Purposes 
General Administration of State Highway 
Department Capital Construction 
Highway Department Installations 
Construction and Right-of-Way Divi- 
sion — Operating Costs 
State Highway Projects 


2. Debt Service on Highway Construction 
Bonds 


Interest 
Principal 


3. Bureau of Railroad Transportation 


State Aid to Counties and Municipalities 
Administrative Costs 

Aid to Counties 

Aid to Municipalities 

Grants for Lighting 

Special Grants 


Amounts appropriated to the Department of 
Transportation for highways are in accordance 
with the four general purposes listed. (Certain 
adjustments are made to reflect funds trans- 
ferred between the highway funds and the 
Bureau of Railroad Transportation.) A brief ex- 
planation should clarify the nature of each of 
these four categories. 


State Highway Purposes — Funds appropri- 
ated for state highway purposes cover all main- 
tenance, administrative, and general costs of 
the Department of Transportation (exclusive of 
the Division of Local Government Aid and Bu- 
reau of Railroad Transportation) plus the capital 
outlay for the State Highway System and high- 
way department installations. 


A detailed tabulation of appropriations for 
state highway purposes from 1957-1968 is shown 
in Table 47. Amounts are indicated for ad- 
ministration, highway department installations, 
and construction of state highways. Amounts 
available for construction are reduced by trans- 
fers from highway funds to the Bureau of Rail- 
road Transportation, as discussed later. Since 
1957, total appropriations have varied between 
approximately, $40,000,000 and $90,000,000. The 
net total, after transfers for 1968, is $88,652,730. 
Almost $62,000,000 of this is for construction 
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work on the State Highway System. The ap- 
propriation for administration and general ac- 
tivities is $26,290,184, and $2,162,000 is for 
installation. 


Debt Service — Debt service, in the form of 
principal and interest, on outstanding highway 
construction bonds must be paid annually under 
the terms of bond indentures. The annual debt 
service obligations were relatively constant 
(about $2,900,000) from 1957 through 1966. In 
1966, the final payment was made on one of 
the issues, so in 1967 debt service requirements 
totaled only $1,800,000. Further reductions will 
occur in 1968 when debt servicgiicosts will be 
less than $1,000,000. After 1968, the amounts 
needed to meet principal and interest payments 
will be less than $1,000,000 per year until 1990, 
when the last bonds are scheduled to be re- 
deemed. 


State Aid — State-aid grants to counties and 
municipalities administered by the Division 
of Local Government Aid, averaged about 
$17,000,000 per year from 1957 through 1966. 
For 1967, the Legislature supplemented the 
annual appropriation of $17,000,000 with spe- 
cial fund grants of $20,000,000 to counties and 
$14,000,000 to municipalities, for a total of 
$51,000,000. In 1968, the appropriation was 
approximately $33,000,000. 


Bureau of Railroad Transportation — Recog- 
nizing the need for maintaining and improving 
rail commuter service as a vital component in 
an integrated transport system, the state es- 
tablished a Bureau of Railroad Transportation 
in 1959 as an operating unit within the former 
State Highway Department. 


Since 1961, the appropriations to the Bureau 
of Railroad Transportation have been supple- 
mented by a series of fund transfers totaling 
$13,250,000. All transfers came from funds pre- 
viously appropriated for state highway pur- 
poses, except for $500,000 which was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Public Utilities 
as half the cost of a grade crossing elimination 
on the Camden-Kirkwood Line. (The match- 
ing share of $500,000 came from funds marked 
for state highway purposes and is included in 
the $13,250,000.) Annual appropriations to the 
Bureau of Railroad Transportation, listed on 


LOT 


FOR THE 
FISCAL 
YEAR 
ENDING 
JUNE 30 


TABLE 47 


APPROPRIATIONS BY THE NEW JERSEY STATE LEGISLATURE TO THE 
NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION FOR STATE 
HIGHWAY PURPOSES , 


CONSTRUCTION OF STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


HIGHWAY State Transfers — 

SINE GENERALY. INSTALLATIONS. ond Consmucton Protec Subtotal" ‘Hoalroad ‘Tons. 
Pas $15,769,434 $265,000 $4,469,183 $21,750,383 $26,219,566 _ 
ees 16,414,132 233,000 4,422,850 18,570,740 22,993,590 — 
ae 17,872,464 375,000 4,538,081 36,164,000 40,702,081 — 
a 19,413,577 300,000 3,418,884 38,500,000 41,918,884 _ 
Fae 20,172,992 — 4,198,042 41,000,000 45,198,042 —$6,500,000 
oe 20,389,298 121,000 4,620,888 35,150,000 39,770,888 _ 
ee 21,618,758 745,000 5,466,966 35,020,914 40,487,880 — 3,000,000 
oo 22,360,489 267,000 6,015,818 35,663,958 41,679,776 — 1,000,000 
_...._ - 24,392,504 455,000 6,712,926 36,333,333 43,046,259 — 
eee 21,294,793 479,400 7,865,014 44,413,579 52,278,593 + 2,550,000? 
ie 23,507,899 710,000 9,540,341 56,796,611 66,336,952 — 
Peet 26,290,184 2,162,100 10,393,6318 51,306,815 61,700,446 — 1,500,000 


lIncludes appropriations for maintenance. 
2Includes transfer of $750,000 to the Bureau of Railroad Transportation offset by $3,300,000 of Bureau of Railroad Transportation funds for highway work, 
3Includes $452,490 to Division of Planning. 
4Transfer of $500,000 required by appropriation act, an additional $1,000,000 may be transferred at the discretion of the Commissioner. 


NOTE: Bureau of Railroad Transportation was established in 1959 and is now in the office of the Assistant Commissioner for Public Transportation, Di- 
vision of Public Transportation. 


SOURCE: 


1957-1965 Annual Budget Messages of the Governor; 1966: Chapter 112, Public Laws of 1965. 
1967: Chapter 33, Public Laws of 1966. 
1968: Senate Bill No. 500 (1967 Legislative Session). 


Total 
$26,219,566 
29,993,590 
40,702,081 
41,918,884 
38,698,042 
39,770,888 
37,487,880 
40,679,776 
43,046,259 
54,828,593 
66,336,952 
60,200,446 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


$49 254 000 
39,640,722 
58,949,545 
61,632,461 
58,871,034 
60,281,186 
59,851,638 
63,307,265 
67,893,763 
76,602,786 
90,554,851 
88,652,730 


TABLE 48 
APPROPRIATIONS BY THE NEW JERSEY STATE LEGISLATURE 


For Highways and Rail Commuter Service 


1957-1968 

FOR THE BUREAU OF 
FISCAL YEAR STATE STATE AID TO RAILROAD 

ioe HEAT, gBEREy SORMIPSANE, THSBOP ronan 

(thousands) 

TOS 7 Mees eS. eee eS $42,254 $2,889 $17,033 $ — $ 62,176 
VOD Sue ree te oe ee ee 39,641 2,870 16,883 —_ 59,394 
1959.2 Boe eee 58,949 2,864 16,747 50 78,610 
LOGO rad ee a eee 61,633 2,872 17,068 200 81,773 
1906 lee ele es 58,871 2,886 17,089 7,2003 86,046 
LOG2 es 2 eee ees 60,281 2,872 17,095 5,700 85,998 
1 O6 Sit tee ot oo ee ae pees 59,852 2,881 16,616 9,000 88,349 
[964 a saele Cet see 63,307 2,886 16,810 9,600 92,603 
LOG 0 2 Be Ss eke: 67,894 2,864 16,944 6,000 93,702 
1966. Sieh ee ee ee SE 76,6034 2,874 17,073 7,950 104,500 
1967 Se oat eee 90,555 1,830 50,964 15,050 158,399 
[O65 eee ee aS 88,653 953 32,895 25,027 147,528 


1Adjusted to reflect funds transferred to the Bureau of Railroad Transportation from appropriations for “State 
Highway Purposes” as follows: 1961, $6,500,000; 1963, $3,000,000; 1964, $1,000,000; 1966, $750,000; and 1968, 
$1,500,000. 
2Excludes federal funds, 
3Includes $500,000 transferred from the Department of Public Utilities for grade crossing elimination on Cam- 
den-Kirkwood Line. 
4Includes $3,300,000 representing highway work involved in the Aldene Plan administered by the Bureau of 
Railroad Transportation. 
SOURCE: 1957-1965 Annual Budget Messages of the Governor; 
1966: Chapter 112, Public Laws of 1965; 
1967: Chapter 33, Public Laws of 1966; 
1968: Senate Bill No. 500 (Legislative Session 1967). 


Table 48, have been increased by the amounts was made to include this amount with appropri- 
of these fund transfers. In 1966, however, the ations for “state highway purposes.” Thus, the 
Bureau earmarked $3,300,000 of its own appro- net amount of nonrepayable funds transferred 
priation for highway work in connection with from highway to railroad purposes was 


the Aldene Plan.? On Table 48 an adjustment $7,950,000. 


ee ee Summary of Appropriations — A summary of 
8This plan, named for the small station of Aldene in appropriations by the State Legislature is 


Union County, involves an interconnection of tracks that ‘ 

will permit the passenger trains of the Central Railroad shown in Table 48 for 1957 through 1968. In- 
of New Jersey to travel over the Lehigh Valley Railroad cluded are amounts for state highway pur- 
tracks into Newark where passengers can transfer to : ; i 

trains fOreNeWwaY Gre Ginn poses, debt service, state aid to counties and 
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municipalities, and the Bureau of Railroad 
Transportation. 


The total for all these activities has varied 
from almost $60,000,000 to over $158,000,000 
in 1967. In that year, a special appropriation 
was made for state aid, and the amount for 
railroad purposes was increased above previ- 
ous levels. 


In 1968, the appropriation for state highway 
purposes was $88,653,000; debt service, $953,000; 
state aid, $32,895,000; and railroads, $25,027,000 
(after transfers from highway funds), making a 
total of $147,528,000 for all purposes. 


Under the State Aid Road System Act of 1967, 
a state-aid road system will be established con- 
sisting of county and municipal roads so 
situated as to form a comprehensive and inte- 
grated network of local roads designated to 
provide connections to and between major 
traffic arteries, and other residential, recre- 
ational, educational, commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural transportation centers. 


It is anticipated that $15,000,000 will be made 
available annually for this program, from which 
the state will finance up to 50 per cent of the 
total cost of projects approved for this system. 
This will be in addition to current appropri- 
ations for state aid. 


A comparison of state appropriations for 
highways and collections of highway-user taxes 
is shown in Table 49 for the years 1961-1966. 
Appropriations have varied between 44.2 per 
cent of net revenues in 1965 and 53.9 per cent 
in 1961 and have averaged 46.8 per cent for 
the 6 years. 


Highway Financing by 
Local Governments 


In a study of all highways, roads, and streets 
in New Jersey and methods of financing them, 
local revenues of counties and municipalities 
must be considered. These revenues are de- 
rived in most jurisdictions principally from local 
property taxes and special assessments, general 


TABLE 49 


COMPARISON OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAY-USER REVENUES 


New Jersey 
1961-1966 
APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 
NET HIGHWAY-USER REVENUES}! Peo oeae Soe 

YEAR Registrations Motor Fuel Total ATIONS REVENUES 
‘L9G eee $ 59,860,115 $ 99,694,913 $ 159,555,028 $ 86,046,000 53.9 
POG ce eee ere oe 62,094,414 122,050,132 184,144,546 85,998,000 46.7 
LOGS ewe aoe be Se) 66,905,696 126,463,789 193,369,485 88,349,000 45.7 
OG 4 cee ec 72,068,601 131,654,947 203,723,548 92,603,000 45.5 
ROGH Ce ee 2 ae 74,715,090 137,173,494 211,888,584 93,702,000 44,2 
OGG ets 8 ee 78,037,003 144,655,033 222,692,036 104,500,000 46.9 
TOT ALIAS. oe Men _ $413,680,919  $761,692,308  $1,175,373,227  $551,198,000 46.8 


1Net revenues after deduction of collection expenses. 
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TABLE 50 


LOCAL REVENUES FOR MUNICIPAL STREETS 


New Jersey 
1960-1965 
PROPERTY TAXES 
AND SPECIAL TOTAL 
YEAR ASSESSMENTS APPROPRIATIONS BUS TAX REVENUES} 
1960 pene hn ices Se ee $1,643,296 $62,693,704 $2,261,571 $66,598,571 
1 OG Pees ees area 1,564,831 71,461,229 2,297,978 75,324,038 
196242 eae ne ee 1,801,204 66,256,388 1,341,711 69,399,303 
1963 sont ee re eee 1,756,340 67,239,229 1,275,368 70,270,937 
1964 eae ea ee eae 1,815,771 74,595,296 1,181,766 77,092,833 
LOGE as ee ee See 1,813,074 82,821,603 1,255,504 85,890,181 


1Includes receipts for allied street functions but does not include revenues or receipts used for parking facilities. 


SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Transportation report to the United States Department of Transportation, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Local Road and Street Finance Report, Form PR 535, for respective years. 


fund appropriations, and other taxes which 
might be used for road or street purposes. 
Revenues include motor vehicle fines when 
used for roads but do not include parking 
meter fees used for parking facilities. Costs 
for the latter are not included in needs, there- 
fore receipts from these operations are excluded 
from revenues. 


In addition to local funds, counties and cities 
receive state-aid appropriations for financing 
of roads and streets and have also utilized 
bond financing in increasing amounts. 


Municipal Street Revenues — Local revenues 
for municipal streets are shown in Table 50 
for 1960-1965. During this period, total receipts 
increased from $66,598,571 to $85,890,181, a 
gain of 29 per cent. The increase was chiefly 
from local general fund appropriations. Property 
taxes and special assessments increased only 
about 10 per cent and bus taxes decreased 
almost 50 per cent. In 1965, total receipts from 
state and local sources amounted to approxi- 
mately $92,500,000. 


Table 51 shows outstanding balances of bonds 
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TABLE 51 


MUNICIPAL STREET BONDS AND 
NOTES OUTSTANDING 


New Jersey 
1960-1965 
BONDS AND 
NOTES 
OUTSTANDING 
AT END INTEREST 
YEAR OF YEAR PAYMENTS 
1960___..._...._... $55,170,174 $1,779,336 
LOG Te eee 56,740,043 1,708,061 
19G22 ee 58,316,362 1,784,756 
[OG3 See ceeen re — 66,521,201 1,782,006 
1964202. ee 76,012,176 1,952,273 
LOGS: heacs2 se ees 74,606,492 2,173,198 


SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Transportation 
report to the United States Department of 
Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Local Road and Street Finance Report, 
Form 535, for respective years. 


and notes and annual interest paid for 1960-1965. 
The trend in the amount outstanding has been 
generally upward, with the exception that the 
amount outstanding decreased slightly from 
1964 to 1965, when the balance was $74,606,492. 
The balance in 1960 was $55,170,174. 


Annual interest payments on outstanding debt 
increased from $1,779,336 in 1960 to $2,173,198 in 
1965. Interest is the net cost of credit financing, 
since proceeds of road issues are eventually 
offset by principal repayments from current tax 
sources. Highway costs are increased by the 
amount of interest payments. This will be dis- 
cussed more fully when highway needs are 
compared with available revenues. 


County Road Revenues — Local revenues for 
county roads are derived from local general 
fund appropriations, ad valorem taxes on prop- 
erty, motor vehicle fines, and other revenues 
devoted to roads; such as interest on investments 
and miscellaneous direct grants from the Fed- 
eral Government. The last three sources named 
have produced negligible revenue during the 6 
years, and no revenues in some years. General 


fund appropriations composed the greatest por- 
tion of the total, $23,405,444 in 1965, an in- 
crease from $18,729,502 in 1960. Collection of 
fines increased from $2,541,996 in 1960 to 
$3,816,778 in 1965, and in that year accounted 
for 14 per cent of total revenue of $27,222,229. 
See Table 52. 


New Jersey counties also make extensive use 
of credit financing as shown in Table 53. Road 
bonds and notes outstanding increased from 
$43,087,490 in 1960 to $70,006,804 in 1965, each 
year showing an increase over the previous one. 
It followed also that interest costs increased 
from $1,120,921 in 1960 to $1,807,758 in 1965. 


Federal Aid for Highways 


Since 1916, the Federal Government has dis- 
tributed substantial sums among the states for 
highways. These amounts have increased con- 
siderably in recent years because of the ac- 
celerated rate of construction caused by the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 


Apportionment of Federal-Aid Highway 
Funds to New Jersey is shown in Table 54. For 


TABLE 52 
LOCAL REVENUES FOR COUNTY ROADS 


New Jersey 
1960-1965 
MOTOR FEDERAL 
APPROPRI- VEHICLE PROPERTY GOVERN- 
YEAR ATIONS FINES TAXES MENT1 INTEREST TOTAL 
1LOG0 sees Be See 18,729,502 2,541,996 136 _ 40,113 21,311,747 
LOG [ee eee 16,866,102 2,652,318 38 ~ 5,080 19,523,538 
OG Jame tee ee 0.670,005 2,749,703 4,965 240,624 = 22,668,375 
LOG meres ae 22,854,054 3,083,744 49,013 13,227 _ 26,060,038 
OG Agee ere 22,972,629 3,373,698 _ 34,872 ~~ 26,381,199 
1 radiata Se estan 23,405,444 3,816,778 _ ~ _ 27,222,222, 


1Miscellaneous direct payments to counties used for roads. Regular federal-aid highway funds not included. 


SOURCE: New Jersey Department of Transportation report to United States Department of Transportation, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Local Road and Street Finance Report, Form PR 535, for respective years. 


lll 


Federal aid for highways has been a major source of revenue to New Jersey, amounting to $118,000,000 


for 1969. These funds are matched by state and local funds with current matching ratios being 90 per 
cent federal and 10 per cent state for the Interstate System and 50 per cent federal and 50 per cent 
state or local for the ABC system. Federal taxes on highway users provide the revenue for federal-aid 


programs, 


TABLE 53 
ROAD BONDS AND NOTES OUTSTANDING 


New Jersey Counties 


1960-1965 
BONDS AND 
NOTES 
OUTSTANDING 
AT END INTEREST 
YEAR OF YEAR PAYMENTS 
LOGO Reus. 3 $43,087,490 $1,120,921 
LOG Seb eae 50,738,923 1,132,545 
TS6Z = hee 56,657,804 1,383,435 
DOGS 2 Rate . 59,325,444 1,486,164 
1964 Shee 8 64,375,051 1,619,115 
1965 fe ee 70,006,804 1,807,758 
sol URCE: New Jersey State Highway Department re- 


port to the United States Department of 
Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Local Road and Street Finance Report, 
Form 535, for respective years, 
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the Interstate System, apportionments are de- 
termined by need for funds to complete the 
system in each state. The amount of Interstate 
funds apportioned to New Jersey for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, was $99,178,575. 
The apportionment for federal primary and 
secondary highways is based on formulas which 
take into account area, population, or post road 
mileage in each state. Urban fund apportion- 
ments are based on the urban population in 
each state. Apportionments for these highways 
for 1969 total $19,106,919. Total apportionments 
to New Jersey in 1968 are $18,895,808 for its 
federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban high- 
ways, and $88,873,518 for the Interstate System. 


The federal-aid secondary program in New 
Jersey is administered by the Division of Local 
Government Aid within the Department of 
Transportation. Of approximately 2,200 miles 
of federal-aid secondary roads in New Jersey, 
about 94 per cent are under county jurisdic- 
tion. Some projects on this system are financed 
50 per cent from federal funds and 50 per cent 
from matching funds provided by the state or 
counties. (The major share of matching funds 
comes from counties.) 


TABLE 54 
APPORTIONMENTS OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY FUNDS 


New Jersey 


eIT 


1957-1969 

FEDERAL 
DPPORTIONED PRIMARY SECONDARY URBAN SUBTOTAL INTERSTATE TOTAL 

(fiscal year) 
(O52 eee $ 4,081,077 $ 1,369,283 $ 7,592,209 $ 13,042,569 $ 3,759,671 $ 16,802,240 
ies aoe ee 746,588 252,837 1,375,976 2,375,401 21,903,382 24,278,783 
1059. Bee : 6,076,929 1,719,295 8,356,506 16,152,730 37,235,749 53,388,479 
L056 se 6,198,993 1,747,245 8,563,453 16,509,691 43,533,500 60,043,191 
ie 2 ee ae Bs a = : 4375,226 4.375,226 
TOGO: me ee a i 5,488,333 1,904,658 9,857,490 17,250,481 80,495,500 97,745,981 
TOG Hees ee St. sel 4,628,033 1,889,329 9,824,877 16,342,239 57,665,520 74,007,759 
[OG ee 2 4,904,496 2,006,565 9,668,607 16,579,668 70,079,625 86,659,293 
is tae eae ee 6,127,534 2,180,663 9,959,813 18,268,010 62,402,100 80,670,110 
i ee ae eee 5,962,020 2,044,966 10,190,574 18,197,560 67,602,275 85,799,835 
jo toe eee Oe 6,166,540 2,140,434 10,405,791 18,712,765 69,846,907 88,559,672 
1066 Fae ins" 6,016,770 1,981,060 10,769,268 18,767,098 72,802,450 91,569,548 
TOG be te ee 6,023,416 1,989,893 10,742,004 18,755,313 78,100,650 96,855,963 
LOGS el we oe 6,086,295 2,023,886 10,785,627 18,895,808 88,873,518 107,769,326 
19605 = eae 6,221,344 2,116,307 10,769,268 19,106,919 99,178,575 118,285,494 


1Additional funds apportioned. 


2Includes transfer of $1,000,129 from Urban to Primary Funds. 
3Includes transfer of $1,020,218 from Urban to Primary Funds. 


4This table does not include special (“D”) funds of $7,500,000 authorized for fiscal year 1959 and loans of $3,000,000 in (“L”) funds made to match 
the special funds. These loans were, in effect, repaid by reductions from subsequent appropriations. 


SOURGE: United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads; Highway Statistics, Table FA-4 and press releases. 


Federal-aid secondary funds are distributed 
to each county on a request basis. When re- 
quests exceed available funds, a formula is used 
to ensure equitable distribution. Priorities in 
making grants of funds are based on the 
formula. 


Toll Facilities 


New Jersey is served by three toll road fa- 
cilities: the New Jersey Turnpike, Garden State 
Parkway, and Atlantic City Expressway. 


In 1948, due to demanding north-south traf- 
fic needs, the New Jersey Legislature created 
the New Jersey Turnpike Authority to “con- 
struct, maintain, repair, and operate” specific 
toll road projects. The Turnpike Authority, 
through issuance of $235,000,000 in bonds, con- 
structed the 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike 
which has been in operation since 1952. At 
later dates, additional bonds were issued by 
the Turnpike Authority for additions and im- 
provements and more issues are programmed 
for the future. 


The quick acceptance by motorists and fi- 
nancial success of the New Jersey Turnpike 
encouraged the State Legislature to authorize 
construction of the Garden State Parkway. This 
173-mile toll facility was financed by issuance 
of $285,000,000 in bonds and fully completed 
in 1956. Like the New Jersey Turnpike, there 
have been additions and improvements to the 
Parkway, with total debt, as of December 13, 
1965, being $355,300,000. 


The newest toll facility was created in 1962 
when the New Jersey Expressway Authority 
was created to build the 44-mile Atlantic City 
Expressway. This toll facility was completely 
opened to traffic in 1965, being financed by a 
$53,000,000 bond issue. 


All bonds issued by the various toll road 
authorities are secured by tolls and receipts of 
the respective facilities, except for the original 
issue of the Garden State Parkway which is 
further secured by the “full faith and credit” 
of the state. 


In addition to the three toll roads that cross 
the state, there are numerous toll crossing fa- 
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cilities widespread over the state. These fa- 
cilities are under the jurisdiction of the fol- 
lowing authorities and commissions: The Port 
of New York Authority, Delaware River Port 
Authority, Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission, Delaware River and Bay Au- 
thority, Burlington County Bridge Commission, 
and Cape May Bridge Commission. 


Although all toll facilities are important to 
the movement of traffic and goods within and 
across New Jersey, they have not been in- 
cluded in this study. Financing from public 
funds is not anticipated since toll revenues are 
expected to be adequate for debt service, main- 
tenance, and operation costs. 


Palisades Interstate Parkway 


This facility was originally constructed by 
the New Jersey State Highway Department but 
is operated by and completely under the juris- 
diction of the Palisades Interstate Parkway Com- 
mission. The total length of the Parkway is 
approximately 11 miles, paralleling the Hudson 
River between the George Washington Bridge 
and the New York-New Jersey state line. 


Summary of Highway Financing 
in New Jersey 


The statewide system of highways, roads, and 
streets in New Jersey is financed by a joint 
effort of the state, federal, and local govern- 
ments. Due to the large apportionments for 
the Interstate System, federal funds in each 
year since 1958 have constituted the largest 
single source of highway revenues. 


To show a trend in total receipts, a summary 
of revenues is given in Table 55 for 1960-1966. 
County and municipal revenues are estimated 
for 1966, since these records have been com- 
pleted only through 1965. The figures are 
regularly compiled by the Department by 
analyzing records of each unit of local govern- 
ment — a total of 588. Reports for each county 
and municipality show receipts and disburse- 
ments from local tax sources for roads and 
streets and status of debt incurred for these 
activities. 


TABLE 55 


SUMMARY OF REVENUES FOR ALL HIGHWAYS, 
ROADS, AND STREETS 


By Source of Revenue 


New Jersey 
1960-1965 
Pa REVENUES 

YEAR State) Federal Counties Municipalities Total 
LOGO sare feb ook. $ 81,773,000 $ 17,250,000 $ 21,312,000 $ 66,599,000 $186,934,000 
1 SG al ek i RSENS 86,046,000 16,342,000 19,524,000 75,324,000 197,236,000 
LOG zeae ae 85,998,000 16,580,000 22,668,000 69,399,000 194,645,000 
1063 2am Boe s 2° 88,349,000 18,268,000 26,060,000 70,271,000 202,948,000 
LOG. meee tae 92,603,000 18,198,000 26,381,000 77,593,000 214,775,000 
LOGS Seat Se 93,702,000 18,713,000 27,222,000 85,890,000 225,527,000 
LUGO IRE ES ae 104,500,000 18,767,000 27,997 ,0008 89,086,000 240,350,000 


Uncludes appropriations for state highway purposes, debt service, state aid to counties and municipalities, and 
railroad transportation services. 


2Federal aid Interstate funds are treated separately and are not included in these figures. Apportionments for 


1967, 1968, and 1969 totaled $78,100,650, $88,823,518, and $99,178,575, respectively. 


3Estimated. 


To properly analyze present and future reve- 
nues and needs, revenues are summarized by 
tax source and by systems on which moneys are 
ultimately expended. Needs and revenue com- 
parisons are, therefore, made on the basis of 
system needs and total revenues available to 
accomplish the work. 


Total state, federal, and local revenues in- 
creased from $186,934,00 in 1960 to $240,350,000 
in 1966, a gain of approximately 29 per cent 
during the 6-year period. Federal revenues in- 
clude apportionments for the federal primary, 
secondary, and urban systems only. These reve- 
nues account for less than 10 per cent of total 
funds and these apportionments do not vary 
substantially from year to year. Apportionments 
of Interstate funds are treated separately and 
are not included in these figures. The amounts 
for this system for 1967, 1968, and 1969 are 
$78,100,650, $88,873,518, and $99,178,575, re- 
spectively. 
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State appropriations for highways have in- 
creased from $81,773,000 in 1960 to $104,500,000 
in 1966. These are amounts for administration, 
construction, maintenance, debt service, state 
aid, and railroad transportation services. 


County and municipal revenues increased dur- 
ing the period at about the same rate, some- 
what over 30 per cent, to $27,997,000 and 
$89,086,000, respectively. 


Table 56 is presented to show, for 1966, total 
revenues classified by systems on which funds 
are ultimately expended. For instance, federal- 
aid secondary funds, although, administered by 
the State Highway Department, are used on 
county roads and are, therefore, credited to 
county systems. Matching money is supplied 
from local funds and, ultimately, revenue from 
both sources is used to satisfy needs charged 
to counties. The appropriation for debt service 
is credited to the state system because it is 
dedicated to retirement of state highway bonds. 


TABLE 56 


SUMMARY OF REVENUES FOR ALL HIGHWAYS, 
ROADS, AND STREETS 


By System Benefited by Expenditure 


1966 

REVENUE AMOUNT 
Revenues For State Highways 

State A ppropriationafor Operations: ... see ee. eee eee rer ee $ 76,603,000 

State Apprepriation-tor- Debt Service sss ee ee 2,874,000 

State Appropriation) for;Administration state Aid. =... ee eee 708,000 

Federal-Aid. Apportionment? 27 sss ee cca 16,786,000 

Subtotal ;Revenues' tor state: Hichwayss 26. ees eueee | ee ee $ 96,971,000 
Revenues For County Roads 

Toocal., Reventies 22)! ray. ESD come ess Ae, eet ee ot re 27,997,000 

Federal-Aid Secondary: Funds#\ 2555. © 3 tet) ee ee eee ee 1,981,000 

State Aid? 55 < ok rer, he ee ye Se eet ee ee ee ___ 9,360,000 

Subtotal? Revenues for;County: Roads = = ee $ 39,338,000 
Revenues For Municipal Streets 

Tooc¢al Reve es sos a a ce ERO Ee ee $ 89,086,000 

States Aid.) ote ee ee eee 7,005,000 

Subtotal “Revenues for Municipal Streets sas tas ss sa cee se eee eee $ 96,091,000 
TOTAL, REVENUES FOR HIGH WAYS ape eee 232,400,000 
Appropriation for) Railroad ‘Servicest@ ess sess = = eee 7,950,000 
TOTAL REVENUES FOR TRANSPORTATION... Ee ee eee $240,350,000 


1Net after transfer to Bureau of Railroad Transportation. 

2Federal aid Primary and Urban Funds only. 

3Does not include appropriation for administering Division of Local Government Aid. 
4Includes transfers from Department of Transportation. 


According to this analysis, a total of Projections 
$96,971,000 was dedicated to the state system, 
including federal aid and debt service funds; 
$39,338,000 to county roads, including local, 


federal-aid, and state-aid funds; and $96,091,000 wes ae yea fed Hage te a i oe 
to municipal streets, including local and state- er : aa oer rc 


disk Funds: enb/king eet ic Seto aliane possible development periods. For analysis, 
$239,400 000 Addition of the $7,950,000 ap- motor user and other revenues commonly used 
ARS Ss heen for highway purposes are estimated, even 
propriation to the Bureau of Railroad Transpor- Aeris f th rig BO Pee Fe 
tation results in a total of $240,350,000, the same laguna erad apmemint tgs eyes en) ES 


‘ : : to highway uses in N ; 
as was given in the previous table. ighway uses in New Jersey 


For comparison with needs which are pre- 
pared for 10, 15, and 20-year periods beginning 
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Motor Vehicle Registrations — The estimated 
number of motor vehicles in 1986 was previ- 
ously indicated to be 5,280,000, composed of 
4,645,000 automobiles, 620,000 trucks, and 
15,000 buses. These figures were obtained after 
consideration of estimated population growth, 
personal income, motor vehicle ownership trends, 
and economic growth factors for the state and 
nation. 


Population was discussed at length in Chap- 
ter 2, and forecasts made to 1986. At that time, 
the state’s population is estimated to reach 
9,975,000 persons. 


In most states and the nation, the number 
of persons per registered motor vehicle has 
followed a characteristic trend which shows 
that motor vehicles have been increasing at a 
faster rate than population. In New Jersey in 
1940, there were 3.8 persons per vehicle. This 
number has decreased asymtotically with time 
and in 1966 had reached a value of 2.2 persons 
per vehicle. In the United States, there were 
approximately 4.1 persons per vehicle in 1940 
and 2.1 in 1966. Therefore, the growth pattern 
in New Jersey has closely followed that of the 
nation. 


Characteristically, western states have a higher 
vehicle density, with persons-to-vehicles ratio 
currently approximating 1.7 and projected to 
values as low as 1.5. At about this point, the 
number of registered vehicles generally ap- 
proaches one for every person of driver age, 
assumed to be 15-74 years. Nationwide projec- 
tions of total persons per vehicle indicate that 
the ratio will decrease at a very slow rate 
for the next several decades and will reach a 
level of 1.8 to 1.9 in 1986. The ratio of driver- 
age population to registered vehicles in the 
United States was 1.4 in 1965 and in New 
Jersey, 1.5. The 1986 estimated persons-per- 
vehicle ratio in New Jersey is 1.9. It is highly 
possible that as the density of vehicle ownership 
approaches saturation more intense use of each 
vehicle will increase. 


In estimating the number of automobiles in 
1986, trends in the proportion of automobiles to 
total vehicles were examined. Since 1950, the 
proportion of automobiles has varied from 85.7 
per cent of the total in 1950 to 89.1 per cent in 
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1965. In 1966, the ratio was 88.5. Considering 
the vehicle density in New Jersey and possibili- 
ties for improved transportation by other modes, 
it is judged that this relationship will remain 
about as at present. Accordingly, automobiles 
are estimated to be 4,645,000 in 1986, or 88 
per cent of total vehicles. 


Motor Fuel Consumption — To estimate fu- 
ture use of motor vehicle fuel on highways, it 
is necessary to examine trends in total travel 
and travel per vehicle. However, some com- 
ments should be made which illustrate the in- 
terdependent relationships among statistical 
factors involved in highway fiscal analysis. 


Doubtlessly, population is the key element 
in the process, and a most important one, as a 
beginning to the forecasting procedure. Next, 
motor vehicle registrations and population bear 
the closest and most predictable relationship, as 
discussed. This leads to motor fuel consumption 
per vehicle as the natural approach to projecting 
total fuel usage. Projections of total travel are 
based on miles of highway and average an- 
nual daily traffic volumes as determined by 
continuous and periodic traffic counts. As 
mentioned, forecasts of each of these values, 
taken singularly, must be reasonably based on 
past trends and judgment of future conditions. 
Interplay of values is necessary to produce 
supportable projections of all quantities. 


In New Jersey, use of motor fuel per vehicle 
averaged 705 gallons in 1935. In 1943, during 
World War II, average consumption decreased 
to 522 gallons per vehicle. After the war, use 
increased to 848 gallons in 1956. Since that 
time, consumption fell rather steadily to 801 
gallons in 1966, with short-term peaks to as 
much as 860 gallons in 1959. 


Nationally, average gallons consumed per 
vehicle has increased gradually from 728 gallons 
in 1950 to 775 gallons in 1965, with extreme 
variations during the period between 728 and 
782 gallons. It is believed that usage will in- 
crease somewhat in the future. 


The average miles per gallon of fuel con- 
sumed in New Jersey is expected to increase 
slightly. Between 1950 and 1965, there was 
a small decrease nationally from 12.87 miles 


per gallon in 1950 to 12.48 miles per gallon in 
1965. This was due largely to increases in 
weight of vehicles, but the downward trend has 
apparently been slowed by the trend to smaller 
cars. The present consumption rate in New 
Jersey is 13.76 miles per gallon. It is believed 
that the average might increase very slightly in 
the future — probably by less than 1 mile per 
gallon in 25 years. 


Similarly, national travel per vehicle has been 
about level in recent years in New Jersey and 
the United States, and forecasts indicate a pos- 
sible increase of about 10 per cent during the 
next several decades. 


After analysis of all of these factors, highway 
use of motor fuel in New York is estimated 
to total 4,631 million gallons in 1986, or 877 
gallons per vehicle. In 1966, total consumption 
was 2,507 million gallons, or 801 gallons per 
vehicle. This will represent a gain in total con- 
sumption of over 68 per cent during the next 
20 years. 


Travel — Using average annual travel of 
12,300 miles per vehicle in 1986, total travel in 
New Jersey will be 65 billion miles, compared 
to 34.5 billion miles in 1966, an increase of over 
88 per cent. These values result in an overail 
average of 14.03 miles per gallon in 1986 com- 
pared to 13.76 miles per gallon in 1966. Aver- 
age annual travel per vehicle in 1966 was 11,026 
miles. These trends are shown in Figure 20. 


Registration Revenues — Since the Motor Ve- 
hicle Division in New Jersey collects a number 
of fees and taxes which are not usually classified 
as highway user, an analysis was made of total 
collections to obtain amounts which are at- 
tributed to vehicle licenses and closely related 
taxes. 


Of $103,574,000 collected in 1966, $83,045,000 
was considered to be highway user in nature. 
This is composed of registration fees, duplicate 
certificates, transfers, duplicate plates, certifi- 
cates of ownership, temporary plates, motor 
carrier road taxes, courtesy plates, dealers’ per- 
mits, and temporary farm permits. Eliminated 
were collections of sales taxes, drivers’ licenses, 
unsatisfied claims and judgment funds, inspec- 
tion fees, fines, and other similar items. 
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An analysis was also made of collection ex- 
penses attributable to activities of the Licensing 
Bureau. From the 1967 appropriation, 31.6 
per cent of the total for the Division of Motor 
Vehicles was for a portion of administration 
expense, licensing functions, and collection of 
motor carriers’ road tax. Therefore, of total 
operating expenses of $15,841,000 in 1966, 
$5,008,000 was estimated for collection of high- 
way-user taxes. This amounts to 6.0 per cent 
of highway-user taxes collected in 1966. 


Table 57 shows, for 1960-1966, total collec- 
tions by the Motor Vehicle Division, estimated 
gross revenues for registration fees and re- 
lated taxes, and estimated net collection of 
registration revenues after deduction of pro- 
rata collection expenses, estimated at 6.0 per 
cent. Net collections have increased from 
$57,051,774 in 1960 to $78,037,003 in 1966. On 
a vehicle basis, the variation was from a low 
of $23.62 to a high of $25.19, and the average 
was $24.45. Assuming present tax rates, total 
net revenues from registration fees and related 
taxes are estimated to be $133,084,000 in 1986. 
This gives effect to 1967 changes in registration 
fees for trucks. 


Motor Fuel Revenues — In projecting the 
quantity of motor fuel for highway use, weight 
was given to trends in consumption per vehicle, 
but trends in refunds for nonhighway use were 
examined also. Between 1961 and 1966, re- 
funded fuel was reasonably constant between 
4.1 per cent and 4.7 per cent of gross revenue 
collected, and the average was 4.4 per cent. 
Therefore, no major change in this proportion 
was anticipated. 


Cost of administering the motor fuel acts 
were analyzed for the effect on future revenues. 
These costs have totaled approximately $500,000 
in recent years and have decreased slightly from 
approximately 0.48 per cent of gross in 1961 to 
0.35 in 1966. These costs are considered to be 
very low — significantly below the national 
average — and the likelihood of further reduc- 
tions is not sufficient to assume substantial 
change in net revenues. 


Based on these observations, net revenue 
from motor-fuel taxes is assumed to increase 


from $144,655,000 in 1966 to $267,178,000 in 
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1986, a gain of almost 85 per cent during the 
20 years. This is the same as the percentage 
increase in motor fuel consumption. 


Federal Aid — While intensive study has been 
and still is being given to the amount and form 
of federal highway aid to states after completion 
of the Interstate System in 1973, the program 
has not crystallized sufficiently to be considered 
positively in future planning. However, it is 
believed that the prospect of such additional 
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FIGURE 20 


aid is strong enough that significant weight must 
be given to the possibility. 


Basically, the questions involve the destiny 
of the 4-cent federal tax on motor fuel and 
other taxes dedicated to the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund, and the possible application of 
funds if the decision is made to continue all 
or any part of these taxes which are presently 
scheduled to expire in 1973. A sound approach 
appears to be to project federal aid for primary, 


TABLE 57 


ANALYSIS OF REGISTRATION FEES 
AND RELATED TAXES 


New Jersey 
1960-1966 
NET REGISTRATION AVERAGE 
TOTAL REVENUES REVENUES AFTER NET 
COLLECTED BY REVENUES FROM DEDUCTION OF REVENUE 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION AND COLLECTION PER 
YEAR DIVISION RELATED TAXES! EXPENSES VEHICLE 
1960 3s att uk 2 ee $ 75,124,689 $ 60,712,753 $ 57,051,774 $ 23.76 
196] Atta oP eS 78,436,463 63,701,304 59,860,115 23.62 
1962 Nee Revreveren eee 81,064,084 66,078,976 62,094,414 23.80 
LOG SF cee reese eee es 86,432,712 71,198,995 66,905,696 24.40 
1964 ee At Sete 93,145,258 76,693,201 72,068,601 25.19 
1965 ae oes Si Alid s eet ee 96,661,143 79,509,514 74,715,090 25.08 
19GG yi eee eee 103,574,383 83,044,592 78,037,003 24,92 


ee 


lIncludes license fees and other taxes closely related to vehicle registration. Does not include, drivers’ licenses, 
sales taxes, unsatisfied claim and judgment fund fees, or other nonvehicle fees. 


SOURCE: Total revenues and registration revenues from New Jersey Division of Motor Vehicles, Comparative An- 
nual Revenue Report, calendar years, 1960-1966. Net revenues estimated. 


Consumption of motor fuels increased by 41 per cent in the past 10 years and is expected to grow by 
85 per cent in the next 20 years. The 6 cents per gallon state tax produced 22 per cent of general 
revenues from all sources, or a net of $145,000,000 in 1966. By 1986, net revenues should increase to 
$267,000,000. 


secondary, and urban systems at current levels 
and to consider increased aid as a possible 
source of additional revenue. In this way, basic 
projected revenues will be those reasonably 
certain of realization, and possible increases can 
be given weight commensurate with the level 
of needs and judgment of the amount and form 
of future aid. 


Accordingly, federal-aid funds for primary, 
secondary, and urban systems for 1967 through 
1986 are estimated at the level of the apportion- 
ments for 1966. For New Jersey this is 
$6,016,770 for the primary system, $1,981,060 
for federal secondary roads, and $10,769,268 
for urban highways, making a total of 
$18,767,098. 


Since apportionments for the Interstate Sys- 
tem will be tailored to match needs for com- 
pleting this system, appropriate compensating 
adjustments are made to exclude the federal 
share of these needs so that further estimate 
of Interstate funds will not be necessary. Needs 
to complete the Interstate System in each state 
will be revised frequently until the program 
is consummated. 


Local Municipal Revenues — As shown pre- 
viously, local revenues for urban streets are 
derived principally from property taxes and 


special assessments, bus taxes, and general fund 
appropriations. The latter have provided, by 
far, the greatest portion of revenues in the re- 
cent past. Revenues from each of the two 
former sources have shown no significant trend 
and amounted to approximately $1,813,000 and 
$1,256,000 in 1965, and averaged $1,732,000 
and $1,607,000, respectively, between 1960 and 
1965. General fund appropriations totaled 
$82,821,603 in 1965, a general increase from 
$62,693,704 in 1960. 


There is little economic basis for forecasting 
appropriations from general funds. These ob- 
viously depend on needs, availability of funds, 
and relative need for local services and facili- 
ties. Based on estimated urban population in 
1986, general fund appropriations are projected 
at $18.50 per person, compared to approximate- 
ly $11.65 in 1960 and $13.80 in 1965. This 
projection results in a general fund appropri- 
ation of $163,500,000 in 1986. 


Projecting property taxes and bus taxes at 
average values shown above, results in total 
municipal revenues of $166,839,000 in 1986, 
compared $85,890,000 in 1965. 


County Local Revenues — Local revenues for 
county roads are derived from general fund ap- 
propriations, motor vehicle fines and in some 


TABLE 58 


PROJECTED HIGHWAY-USER AND OTHER REVENUES 
FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


Based on Present Levels of Taxation 


New Jersey 
1966 and 1986 


REVENUE SOURCE 


Motor Vehicle Registrationst___.._____ 
DGtOT RE Cla axes ere eee ee een 
BederaleAid ABC LE undsey mans Gees oe ees 
LocalsMunicipal Revenues? 
Loeal, County Hevenuests -— 2. tee eer 


REVENUE __ 
1966 2ESe 

SO SB a oe a $ 78,037,003 $133,084,000 
ee) eee ee 144,655,000 267,178,000 
SA Naa Rese 18,767,000 18,767,000 
Re eet ae = 85,890,181 166,839,000 
Serko SE 27,222,222 52,900,000 
Snes rat nok MERU A $354,571,406 $638,768,000 


1Motor vehicle registrations and related revenue. Total collections of Motor Vehicle Division not shown. 


21965 data. 
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years, small amounts of miscellaneous reve- 
nues. General funds furnish the largest portion 
of county road revenues. Based on past trends, 
general fund appropriations are projected to 
$46,800,000 in 1986 and motor vehicle fines to 
$6.100,000, making total revenues for county 
roads $52,900,000 in 1986. 


Summary of Projected Revenues — A summary 
of projected motor user revenues and other 


highway funds is presented in Table 58 together 
with corresponding values for 1966 for ready 
comparison. Total revenues are estimated to in- 
crease from $354,571,406 in 1966 to $638,768,000 
in 1986. These figures consider total collection 
of motor fuel tax and registrations rather than 
appropriations. 


Year-by-year growth trends for these revenue 
sources are shown in Table 59. 


TABLE 59 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUES 
FROM STATE AND LOCAL TAX SOURCES 


1967-1986 
LOCAL LOCAL 
MOTOR VEHICLE MOTOR FUEL MUNICIPAL COUNTY 
YEAR REGISTRATIONS TAXES REVENUES REVENUES 
(thousands) 

ATs fics Ding Le rane AN SLE res HA, 80,789 $150,781 $ 93,599 $29,668 
[9682.2 5 BR walle eee 83,542 156,907 97,454 30,890 
TOGO RE. Ue Pe ieee 86,294 163,033 101,309 32,113 
1970 eee ee, eee ee eee 89,046 169,160 105,164 33,336 
11 f Aes Arka or PLT Se. 91,799 175,286 109,018 34,558 
19 (2 ee Re aD Ee 94,551 181,412 112,873 35,781 
LOTS ae ee oe eee 97,303 187,538 116,728 37,004 
VO Agee le ee Lc re 100,056 193,664 120,582 38,227 
19075 Sore AOS oe al ee ee, 102,808 199,790 124,437 39,450 
1976242 oe ee ee eee 105,560 205,916 128,292 40,672 
LOTT Se ee a ee ee 108,313 212,043 132,146 41,895 
LOG ee 8 eee ee ee 111,065 218,169 136,001 43,118 
1979 eer 8 ee 113,818 224,295 139,856 44,341 
1980.20) at LA ee ee 116,570 230,421 143,711 45,563 
108 TSS ha eee es eee 119,322 236,547 147,565 46,786 
1989 nc ide eee, ean ee 122,075 242,673 151,420 48,009 
LORS Resa Oe See, Pee eee oe 124,827 248,800 155,275 49,232 
1984 2. is ASS 2 Dee eee eee 127,579 254,926 159,129 50,454 
1085 22 t e ee ee ees 130,332 261,052 162,984 51,677 
LOS Gere ee eee ok ee eee 133,084 267,178 166,839 52,900 
Average 10-Year_...- 93,175 178,349 110,946 35,170 
Average 15-Year 2 tema | 100,056 193,664 120,582 38,227 
Averavey20:\ car a eee 106,937 208,980 130,219 41,284 


_ COST RESPONSIBILITY — 
_ FOR NEW JERSEY’S | 
_ HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Before the advent of the motor vehicle, roads 
and streets were financed principally by gen- 
eral tax funds or special assessments. These 
limited sources of revenue could only provide 
the minimum type of facility required for serv- 
ing predominant land-access functions. 


Since the turn of the century, there has been 
a continuing upward trend in the use of high- 
ways for longer motor vehicle trips, traffic vol- 
umes have increased significantly, and the 
functional characteristics of roads and streets 
have been greatly altered. Travel demands 
have often exceeded the capacity of major por- 
tions of the state’s highway systems, especially 
with the increase in use of motor vehicles over 
three decades. In addition to satisfying require- 
ments for greater mileage of roads and streets, 
legislators and highway administrators have 
been faced with the problem of financing road- 
ways for which unit costs for construction and 
maintenance are higher and which require 
higher design standards. 


Demands for increased revenues have ef- 
fected changes in the methods of highway 
finance, and complex financial structures have 
evolved. Methods of highway finance have 
turned to motor user taxes which almost wholly 
support the primary highway systems of the 
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nation. The first of these taxes was in the form 
of registration fees; subsequently, fuel taxes 
were instituted, and more recently mileage taxes 
in some states. User tax schedules have been 
formulated based on the judgment of highway 
administrators and legislators, because of the 
lack of factual information concerning cost re- 
sponsibilities. As a result, there is no assurance 
that the complex structure of fees and taxes is 
equitably assessed to highway beneficiaries. 
Therefore, it is important that New Jersey re- 
evaluate its present tax system as it relates to 
the future requirements of the highway and 
street systems. 


Today this re-evaluation of the tax structure 
may be accomplished based on better and more 
detailed data and more refined allocation tech- 
niques than have previously been available. 
Highway agencies have continually upgraded 
the quality and availability of data necessary 
for determination of parameters for cost allo- 
cation such as vehicle registrations, travel, and 
weight. In addition, extensive research con- 
cerning the measurement of benefits and the 
costs involved in providing highway facilities 
for specific vehicles have provided bases for 
more precise and theoretically equitable alloca- 
tion procedures. 


Concepts of Cost Allocation cial taxes levied on classes of beneficiaries may 
be justified by the costs incurred in providing 
the benefits which accrue from government 
functions. Therefore, since vehicle owners re- 
quire governmental expenditures for road fa- 
cilities, user taxes, such as vehicle license fees 
and motor fuel taxes, can be justifiably imposed. 
Based on this premise, heavy trucks, which re- 
quire more substantial roadway structures, can 
be assessed additional taxes or higher tax rates. 


Determination of an equitable distribution of 
tax burden is neither a new problem nor one 
that is peculiar to the area of highway fi- 
nance. Economists have long recognized a 
number of bases for levying taxes. The cost 
incurred principle has been most often applied 
to highway financing, since it is more appro- 
priate in those areas of governmental functions 
where measurable benefits to specific groups 


can be determined. In addition to the benefits accruing to high- 
The recipients of special benefits from high- way users, the general public also benefits in 
ways can, in the most part, be isolated. Spe- a variety of ways: increased land values, or- 


An equitable allocation of highway costs requires separation of the highway-user and general public 
shares of the total program. Arterial facilities basically provide highway-user benefits and are a 
responsibility of this group of beneficiaries. The general public is the primary recipient of the benefits 
of local facilities and should be responsible for cost of these roads and streets. Collector facilities have 
a more balanced relationship between highway-user and general public benefits with cost responsibili- 
ties being assigned accordingly. 
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ganize land-use development, improved govern- 
mental services, and better tourist facilities. 
Indirect highway benefits are not easily evalu- 
ated, nor can they be assigned to specific seg- 
ments of the general tax structure. These non- 
user benefits must, therefore, be considered as 
improvements to the state’s socioeconomic con- 
dition. The fact that some of these costs and 
benefits are so difficult to assign is evidence 
that they should be considered general costs 
of government. 


The allocation of cost responsibility for high- 
ways may be separated into two basic areas. 
The first phase is to determine that proportion 
of the highway revenue requirement which 
should be satisfied by highway users and the 
portion which should be financed through 
nonuser funds. The second phase is to further 
subdivide the highway-user portion between 
classes of vehicles so that differential tax rates 
may be assessed in accordance with the differen- 
tial cost incurred in building highways for these 
specific classes. 


User and Nonuser Allocation 


The principle of dividing responsibility for 
highway improvements between users and the 
general public is fundamental, even though the 
specific and general beneficiary may often be 
the same person. However, this separation in 
the tax base is necessary because the benefits 
provided by many highway facilities are more 
closely related to the bases for general taxation 
than to specific user taxes. A number of 
methods have been devised to allocate cost 
between users and nonusers, and the most wide- 
ly accepted has been the earnings-credit analysis. 
The method derives its name from the fact that 
roads are “credited” with hypothetical “earnings” 
based on travel in much the same manner as 
tolls would be credited if they were the method 
of financing. 


The earnings-credit solution is a compromise 
of two different hypotheses. Cost assessments 
determined in the first phase of the earnings- 
credit solution are related to traffic service 
costs. The first phase of the solution involves 
_ approximate measurement of the amount high- 
way users should pay for each vehicle-mile of 
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travel on the various highway systems. It is 
assumed that such benefits may be measured 
as the cost of the functional levels providing 
major traffic service for through movements 
divided by the total vehicle-miles of travel on 
these systems. In the first phase of the earn- 
ings-credit method, often called the top-drawer 
solution, this cost per vehicle-mile is assigned to 
travel on all highway systems. The residual cost 
obtained by subtracting the earnings credited 
to motor vehicles on each of the systems from 
the total cost of the systems is assigned to the 
general public. Thus, motor vehicle users are 
assessed the same charge per vehicle-mile of 
travel on all highway systems with the general 
public assessed only the needs remaining on 
each system after deduction of the user share. 


The second phase of the earnings-credit 
method, called the bottom-drawer solution, is 
an attempt to measure general public benefits. 
The bottom-drawer solution assumes that 
benefits derived from local or land service 
roads are so distinctly related to nonuser 
benefits that the general public should be 
responsible for the total cost of such facilities. 
It is further assumed that this cost per mile 
represents the benefits which the general public 
receives from all classes of facilities. By multi- 
plying this cost per mile times the mileage on 
all systems, the total general public assessment 
is determined. Again the residual cost, after 
deduction of the general public share from the 
total needs, is assigned to the highway user, 
as illustrated in Figure 21. 


These two approaches are not sufficiently ac- 
curate in themselves to provide a firm basis for 
cost allocation. The first solution discriminates 
against the motor user in that it fails to recog- 
nize that some portion of the cost of the top 
category of facility should be borne by the 
general public because of benefits derived 
therefrom. The second solution discriminates 
against the nonuser in that it fails to recognize 
that earnings are generated on the lower classes 
of facilities by the motor vehicle travel upon 


them. 


Therefore, a compromise of the two solutions 
is necessary to reconcile the inherent differences 
between them. The compromise solution aver- 
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ages the cost per vehicle-mile determined in 
the top-drawer and bottom-drawer solutions 
and assigns this to all travel on all systems. In 
effect earnings from motor vehicle travel are 
then credited to each system in relation to the 
amount of travel on that system. In this way 
the compromise solution recognizes that each 
highway class benefits both the motor vehicle 
user and the nonuser and thereby provides a 
more satisfactory answer to the separation of 
user and nonuser cost responsibilities. 


The earnings-credit solution requires a sepa- 
ration of highways and highway needs into 
groups of similar characteristics. The basis of 
separation in this study was the functional clas- 
sification system which indicates the service 
characteristics of the facility. The primary 
group of roads and streets included those fa- 
cilities which provide the greatest benefits to 
motor vehicle users. The local group included 
roads and streets which primarily provide access 
services to abutting properties. The intermedi- 
ate group was composed of facilities which 
have a closer balance between highway-user 
and general public benefits than do the top 
and bottom categories. 


The primary group included Interstate, major, 
and area service highways as well as the urban 
portions of collector highways. The intermedi- 
ate group comprised rural collector highways 
and primary and secondary thoroughfares. 
Local access roads and commercial and _ resi- 
dential streets were placed in the third group. 


For the earnings-credit calculations, 20-year 
program costs were used for all highway systems. 
The total cost of the Interstate System, includ- 
ing the federal share of initial construction 
costs, was included. These costs totaled 
$587,195,200 a year, of which $288,336,100 
was for the primary group, $96,834,200 was 
for the intermediate class, and $202,024,900 
was for local facilities. Based on the average 
miles during the study period, these costs amount 
to $15,711 per mile as shown in Table 60. This 
average mileage consists of the completed In- 
terstate System and the average number of 
miles in each of the other functional classes 
expected to be in service during the study 
period. The cost per vehicle-mile amounts to 
12.7 mills based on the average annual travel 
during the 20-year study period on facilities 
included in the needs appraisal. Travel on toll 
roads and other facilties was not included. 


TABLE 60 


DATA FOR COMPUTING HIGHWAY COST RESPONSIBILITY 
Earnings-Credit Method 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
AVERAGE 

AVERAGE ANNUAL ANNUAL COST PER 
HIGHWAY ANNUAL AVERAGE COST PER VEHICLE- VEHICLE- 

SYSTEM COST1 MILES2 MILE MILES MILE 

(thousands) (millions) (mills) 
PP AT Yi eee cet ae ees $288,336.1 3,761.5 $76,654.55 25,269.4 11.410485 
Intermediates 25....-:.c.cae: 96,834.2 4,723.2 20,501.82 9,761.5 9.920012 
i ATEN Rl NR, eo ee ee 202,024.9 28,890.9 6,992.68 11,339.1 17.816661 

TOTAAL 

SYSTEMS... eee $587,195.2 37,375.6 $15,710.66 46,370.0 12.663256 


1Based on 20-year program, federal share of Interstate construction costs included. 
2Includes the average miles in all functional classifications except for Interstate highways, completed mileage on 


"this system ‘included, 
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TABLE 61 


DETERMINATION OF HIGHWAY COST RESPONSIBILITY BY 
THE EARNINGS-CREDIT METHOD 


Top-Drawer Solution 


New Jersey 

___ MOTOR VEHICLE SHARE GENERAL 
HIGHWAY SYSTEM Amount Per Vehicle-Mile PUBLIC SHARE 

(thousands) (mills) (thousands) 

IEYUMMAYY fom. ats c eee ee $288,336.1 11.410485 ES 
Intermediate snc et ee eee 111,383.5 11.410485 (14,549.3) 
Local ee Rete Wee sa cee ea ee 129,384.6 11.410485 72,640.3 
LOCAL VAISS YS LEMS meee te ae $529,104.2 11.410485 $58,091.0 


The top-drawer solution was based on a cost 
of 11.4 mills per vehicle-mile, representing the 
cost of primary highways related to the travel 
on these facilities. This resulted in a total user 
share of $529,104,200 with a residual cost 
amounting to $58,091,000 assigned to the gen- 
eral public as indicated in Table 61. 


In the bottom-drawer solution the general 
public assessment was based on a cost of 
$6,993 per mile and amounted to $261,355,700. 
The residual cost of $325,839,500 was assigned 
to the highway user and amounted to 7.0 mills 
per vehicle-mile as shown in Table 62. 


The compromise of the top-drawer and bot- 
tom-drawer solution resulted in a cost of 9.2 
mills per vehicle-mile. This resulted in a cost 
of $427,471,900 assigned to the highway user 
and $159,723,300 assigned to the general public 
as shown in Table 63. The total assessment to 
the highway user for all highway systems 
amounted to 72.8 per cent of the statewide an- 
nual costs included in the analysis. The gen- 
eral public share amounted to 27.2 per cent. 


Cost Responsibilities Applied to Administra- 
tive Systems — As developed in the earnings- 


TABLE 62 


DETERMINATION OF HIGHWAY COST RESPONSIBILITY BY 
THE EARNINGS-CREDIT METHOD 


Bottom-Drawer Solution 


New Jersey 


NERAL 


GE 
PUBLIC SHARE 


HIGHWAY SYSTEM Amount 
(thousands) 
Primary si4,ac pees pees ee ee $ 26,303.0 
Intermeditte.. eee 33,027.8 
Local yukignd asaat cee ee 202,024.9 
TOTAL ALL SYSTEMG............. $261,355.7 


MOTOR VEHICLE SHARE 


Per Mile Amount Per Vehicle-Mile 
(thousands) (mills) 
$6,992.68 $262,033.1 10.36958 1 
6,992.68 63,806.4 6.536536 
6,992.68 — — 
$6,992.68 $325,839.5 7.026946 
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TABLE 63 


DETERMINATION OF HIGHWAY COST RESPONSIBILITY BY 
THE EARNINGS-CREDIT METHOD 


Compromise 


New Jer 


Solution 


sey 


MOTOR VEHICLE SHARE GENERAL 

HIGHWAY SYSTEM Amount Per Vehicle-Mile PUBLIC SHARE 
(thousands) (mills) (thousands) 
ELAN AN Var eo, tat oie ca scnenes $232,951.4 9.218716 $ 55,384.7 
intermediate se wee ee oe 89,988.5 9.218716 6,845.7 
OCA ee RR oh Soha nateins 104,532.0 9.218716 97,492.9 
SOU PALS OV OL EGNOS ae eee eee $427,471.9 9.218716 $159,723.3 


credit analysis, the determination of highway- 
user and general public cost responsibilities is 
based upon the functional classification system. 
Each administrative level under both the pres- 
ent and recommended assignments of admini- 
strative jurisdiction is composed of several of 
the functional classifications. Therefore, to in- 
dicate the extent to which each of the admini- 
strative systems provides service related to 
highway user and to the general public, the re- 
sults of the earnings-credit solution are applied 
to administrative systems as shown in Table 64. 


For the existing state system the user re- 
sponsibility totals $186,801,600 or 71.2 per 
cent of the total cost for the system, including 
the federal share of Interstate construction 
costs. For the existing county highway system, 
the total annual cost amounts to $77,592,400 
while a total of $104,439,800 was assigned as the 
responsibility of highway users. This means that 
user earnings, based on travel on the system, 
will exceed the cost of the system by 34.6 per 
cent. Of the $247,120,100 annual cost for the 
municipal system, $136,230,500 or 55.1 per cent 
is assigned to the highway user. The residual 
cost on each of these systems is assigned to the 
general public and amounts to 29.8 per cent 
of the State Highway System cost and 44.9 per 
cent for the municipal system and a credit of 
$4.6 per cent of the cost of the county system. 
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On the basis of the recommended division of 
administrative responsibility, $163,401,800 is as- 
signed to the highway user for state highways 
compared to total costs of $251,168,100. The 
highway-user share therefore represents 65.1 
per cent of the total cost of this system. User 
earnings on county highways amount io 
$92,118,000 or 55.7 per cent more than the 
total cost of $59,182,400. Annual cost of 
the recommended municipal system totals 
$276,844,700 of which $171,952,100 or 62.1 per 
cent is assigned to the highway user. The gen- 
eral public share of the recommended highway 
systems amounts to 34.9 per cent for state high- 
ways and 37.9 per cent for the municipal sys- 
tem. A credit amounting to 55.7 per cent of the 
cost for the county system is applied to these 
cost assessments. 


State Highway-User Cost Responsibility — 
User responsibility was determined as 9.2 mills 
per vehicle-mile based on the total statewide 
system of highways, roads, and streets. This is 
the average amount which should be charged 
users to finance the total system equitably. 
However, the cost assignment to highway users 
for travel on both the existing and recom- 
mended County Highway System exceeds the 
amount required to improve and maintain these 
systems during the program period. The total 
cost of these two systems amounts to 6.8 and 


SUMMARY OF 


TABLE 64 


HIGHWAY-USER AND GENERAL PUBLIC COST RESPONSIBILITIES 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
HIGHWAY- GENERAL 
AVERACE USER SHARE PUBLIC SHARE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ANNUAL Per Per 
SYSTEM COST1 Amount Cent Amount Cent 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 
Existing 
SEAT con ee orcas $262,482.7 $186,801.6 dice $ 75,681.1 29.8 
GOmnty i etter ee 77,092.4 104,439.8 134.6 ( 26,847.4) ( 34.6) 
Municipal ES ee) ORE lee si 2 247,120.1 136,230.5 55.1 110,889.6 44.9 
TOTAL ae eee $587,195.2 $427,471.9 72.8 $159,723.3 27.2 
Recommended 
State 5 ee oe eee ee $251,168.1 $163,401.8 65.1 $ 87,776.3 34.9 
Connie 2) CP AY. 59,182.4 92,118.0 155.7 (32,935.6) (55.7) 
Municipal Le a sh an ON 276,844.7 1719521 62.1 104,892.6 37.9 
TODPAL See eee: $587,195.2 $427,471.9 72.8 $159,723.3 are, 


1Based on 20-year program, includes federal share of Interstate construction costs. 


5.9 mills per vehicle-mile, respectively. While 
the assessment of 9.2 mills is an equitable as- 
sessment on a statewide basis, logic dictates 
that user earnings should not be credited to 
any single system in excess of the amount re- 
quired for its improvement and _ operation. 
Therefore, adjustments are necessary to reflect 
an appropriate transfer of excess earnings on 
the county system to the state and municipal 
systems. This requires a reasonable interpre- 
tation of the earnings-credit analysis which is 
generally consistent with the results of the solu- 
tion. In addition, recognition must be given to 
the amount of federal aid to be applied to 
each of the systems, with this amount to be 
deducted from the total user share to determine 
the amount to be financed by state user taxes. 


In Table 65, these two adjustments are made 
to the tabulations of user responsibility by ad- 
ministrative system. The first adjustment pro- 
vides for 100 per cent financing of county 
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highways by highway-user tax revenues. To 
accomplish this it was assumed that the total 
highway-user share of all cost would remain 
constant at $427,471,900 a year or 72.8 per cent 
of the total cost. Therefore, the highway-user 
share of the State and Municipal Highway Sys- 
tems was increased on a proportional basis so 
that the total highway-user share remained at 
the same level as determined by the earnings- 
credit analysis. This results in the highway-user 
share of the existing State Highway System be- 
ing increased to 77.1 per cent. Similarly, the 
highway-user share of the existing municipal 
system would amount to 59.7 per cent. On the 
recommended systems, state highway costs 
amounting to 71.4 per cent would be assigned 
to the highway user and for the municpal sys- 
tem, 68.2 per cent. 


These costs include the total responsibility 
of highway users. Federal aid distributed to 
the state is derived from the Highway Trust 


TABLE 65 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHWAY-USER COST RESPONSIBILITY 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
ADJUSTED HIGHWAY 
AVERAGE USER SHARE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ANNUAL 
SYSTEM COST Amount 
(thousands) (thousands) 
Existing Systems 
State a ee $262,482.7 $202,326.8 
Countyne ees 77,592.4 77,592.4 
Municipal.......... 247,120.1 NAIL ot aT 
LORAIZ S269: 9-> $587,195.2 $427,471.9 
Recommended 
Systems 
Statehaies pee $251,168.1 $179,449.7 
COUT ere ey 59,182.4 59,182.4 
Municipal........... 276,844.7 188,839.8 
ORAL ee ae, ose $587,195.2 $427,471.9 


Fund in which are deposited the revenues from 
federal highway-user taxes. Therefore, in es- 
sence, federal-aid allocations to the state repre- 
sent the federal share of the total highway- 
user cost responsibility. Deduction of the 
amount of anticipated federal aid under present 
policies from the total highway-user share re- 
sults in the amount which must be offset by 
state highway-user taxes. This amount totals 
$55,429,300 averaged over the 20 years and is 
distributed to the administrative systems as 
shown in Table 65. This includes the federal 
share of Interstate construction costs as well 
as ABC funds. Additional federal funds after 
1973 above those presently programmed are not 
included. 


The total highway-user share reduced by the 
amount of anticipated federal aid results in a 
total requirement for state user taxes of 

$372,042,600 annually. Of this amount 40.0 per 
cent is for the existing State Highway System, 
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STATE USER SHARE 
Per FEDERAL Per Cent 
Cent AID Amount of Total 
(thousands) (thousands) 
Clad $53,448.3 $148,878.5 40.0 
100.0 1,981.0 75,611.4 20.3 
59.7 — 147,552.7 39.7 
72.8 $55,429.3 $372,042.6 100.0 
rae! $53,448.3 $126,001.4 33.9 
100.0 1,981.0 57,201.4 15.4 
68.2 os 188,839.8 50.7 
72.8 $55,429.3 $372,042.6 100.0 


20.3 per cent for county highways, and 39.7 
per cent for the municipal system. On the basis 
of the recommended administrative jurisdictions, 
the total requirements for state user taxes would 
be divided 33.9 per cent for the state, 15.4 
per cent to counties, and 50.7 per cent to mu- 
nicipalities. 


Cost Responsibility Among 
Classes of Highway Users 


The earnings-credit solution provides a sepa- 
ration of cost into two major categories — 
motor vehicle users and the general public. It 
is necessary, however, to allocate cost responsi- 
bilities further. Procedures are not sufficiently 
precise to allocate the general public share 
of the highway finance program satisfactorily 
to specific beneficiaries. Therefore, this portion 
of cost responsibility must be financed within 
the general taxing procedures of the various 
governmental units. Fiscal judgment will be 


required to determine the degree to which the 
general public cost should be assigned to prop- 
erty owners for benefits rendered to the land 
or assigned as an excise tax because of general 
economic benefits. 


Methods have been developed, however, by 
which the highway-user share may be assigned 
to specific classes of users because of special 
costs incurred. Each of these methods recog- 
nizes that highway-user taxes should be based 
on some graduated basis of payment, varying 
with weight, size, and number of miles traveled. 
Highway-user taxes are based on a number of 
criteria: vehicle ownership, type and weight of 
vehicle, type of motor fuel used, and travel ex- 
pressed in terms of vehicle-miles, axle-miles, 
or ton-miles. This is a sound approach to high- 
way taxation, since the same criteria are gen- 
erally used for allocating tax responsibility 
among various types of vehicles. 


Although extensive research has been con- 
ducted to establish an equitable distribution 
of the tax burden among highway users, no 
single method has been devised whereby the 
assignment of highway-user cost responsibility 
meets with acceptance by all classes of users. 
To provide optimum guides for evaluating the 
present tax structure and formulating recom- 
mendations for future changes in the tax struc- 
ture, cost allocation analyses based on several 
theories have been made during this study. 
These include the incremental, cost-function, 
vehicle-mile, and ton-mile methods. Of these 
four approaches, the incremental method pro- 
vides the best solution because of its sound 
theoretical basis. The results of the incremental 
allocation are presented in this section of the 
report; the results of the other solutions are in- 
cluded in the Appendix and generally substanti- 
ate the findings of the incremental method. 


The average annual amount allocated to the 
various classifications of motor vehicle users 
registered in New Jersey by each of the analysis 
methods totaled $372,042,600. The total user 
allocation is equal to the user responsibility for 
highway purposes as determined by the earn- 
ings-credit method ($427,471,900) reduced by 
the annual federal aid which can be anticipated 
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during the 20-year period. Federal-aid de- 
ductions totaled $55,429,300, representing the 
federal share of the Interstate program and the 
ABC programs with deductions made from con- 
struction cost items on a system basis. The total 
annual cost of $372,042,600, therefore, repre- 
sents the amount of state user taxes which 
equitably should be collected from motor ve- 
hicles for their use of New Jersey's highways. 


Incremental Solution — The cost-incurred 
doctrine of highway taxation requires the de- 
termination of special expenditures by gov- 
ernmental programs for specific vehicles. 


The basic concept of the incremental method 
is that certain highway expenditures can be 
separated into increments of cost incurred in 
accommodating specific vehicles. Each vehicle 
is assessed charges for those increments of ex- 
penditure creditable to a specific vehicle, as 
illustrated in Figure 22. Additional expenditures 
required by heavier and larger vehicles are 
assessed only against those vehicles which re- 
quire additional expenditures. 


In practice, the cost of the first increment of 
expenditure — that cost which would be in- 
curred if the road were built only for the use 
of the smaller type vehicles — is assigned to 
all vehicles on the basis of a selected measure 
of travel. The second and each succeeding in- 
crement are assigned to all vehicles weighing 
as much as or more than the cut-off weights 
for that increment. To make accurate determi- 
nations of cost assignments by the incremental 
method requires extensive breakdowns of road- 
way costs, vehicular travel, and vehicle operat- 
ing weight data. 


The incremental method requires the de- 
termination of cost responsibility within four 
major groups: base and surface costs, grading 
and drainage costs, structure costs, and a cost 
category which includes all other items. Each 
of these categories must be allocated individual- 
ly, since different vehicular elements affect each 
one. 


Although the incremental cost assignment 
concept has been advanced for a number of 
years, only recently has reliable application of 
the method been achieved. The criteria, data, 


— All Axles Share Cost of 
First Increment. 


All Axles Which Require 
Two or More Increments 
Share Cost of Second In- 
crement. 


All Axles Which Require 
Three or More Increments 
Share Cost of Third Incre- 


ment. 


Cost of Final - Increment 
Borne By Axles Which Re- 


quire It. 


HIGHWAY-USER COST ALLOCATION 
INCREMENTAL CONCEPT 


Wibur se oe DA sociales 


and techniques required for application of this 
method have been developed by the AASHO 
Road Test, which was conducted by the High- 
way Research Board of the National Academy 
of Sciences, National Research Council, and the 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials. 


As indicated in the results of the road test, 
the frequency and weight of axle loads are 
the primary factors in the performance of 
pavement sections. The results of research 
conducted in the road test have been resolved 

into formulas which express the relationship 
_ between pavement performance, pavement 
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FIGURE 22 


thickness, and axle load applications. Sepa- 
rate formulas have been developed for rigid 
and flexible pavements, as explained in the 
AASHO Road Text, Report 5, Pavement Re- 
search, published by the Highway Research 
Board, National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council. 


The various increments of pavement thickness 
required by the traffic loads anticipated during 
the program period were developed using these 
formulas. These increments of thickness were 
then related to pavement designs and cost esti- 
mates to determine the portion of base and 
surface costs to be included in each increment. 


The cost of base and surface improvements on 
the several highway systems was separated into 
increments and distributed to vehicles on the 
basis of the axle-miles of travel requiring par- 
ticular increments of construction. The total 
of base and surface costs thus distributed was 
$80,404,500. This amount was allocated 43.1 
per cent to passenger Cars, 8.6 per cent to 
buses, and 48.3 per cent to trucks. 


Unlike pavement costs, the primary elements 
influencing structure costs are vehicular gross 
weight and axle arrangements. Design require- 
ments conforming to AASHO bridge specifica- 
tions and related to design cost estimates pro- 
vided the basis for separating the costs of 
structures into increments. Structure costs were 
then distributed to the various vehicles on the 
basis of vehicle-miles of travel within each 
gross operating weight increment requiring a 
particular design loading. Structure costs 
totaled $35,644,900 and were allocated 30.3 per 
cent to passenger cars, 5.4 per cent to buses, 
and 64.3 per cent to trucks. 


The cost of grading and drainage is partially 
influenced by vehicle size. Vehicles of 10,000 
pounds or more gross weight have been as- 
signed responsibility for 8.5 per cent of grad- 
ing and drainage costs. This amount is based 
on assumed requirements for additional pave- 
ment width, shoulder width, and increased 
length of drainage structures. The two incre- 
ments of grading and drainage cost — 91.5 per 
cent to all vehicles and 8.5 per cent to those 


A sound highway finance program re- 
quires that motor-vehicle owners be as- 
sessed for their use of highways and 
streets. Because large trucks require 
thicker pavements and stronger structures 
and because their annual travel is gener- 
ally greater than other vehicles, these 
vehicles are allocated higher cost re- 
sponsibilities than automobiles and light 
trucks. 
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weighing 10,000 pounds or more — were al- 
located on the basis of vehicle-miles of travel 
within these gross weight increments. Total 
costs of $46,885,600 were thus assigned 77.2 
per cent to passenger cars, 2.2 per cent to buses, 
and 20.6 per cent to trucks. 


The remaining costs consisted of items which 
could not be separated into increments re- 
quired by specific vehicles. These nonincre- 
mental items included right-of-way, railroad 
protection and overpasses, traffic services, road- 
side improvements, resurfacing, and general and 
pavement maintenance. 


Pavement maintenance and resurfacing costs 
are affected by the frequency and weight of 
vehicle loadings and these costs were dis- 
tributed to all vehicles on the basis of ton- 
miles of travel. Pavement maintenance and re- 
surfacing costs totaling $68,729,800 were al- 
located 66.3 per cent to passenger cars, 3.3 per 
cent to buses, and 30.4 per cent to trucks. 


The remaining nonincremental costs, some- 
times referred to as first increment items, were 
assigned to all vehicle classes on the basis of 
vehicle-miles of travel. Benefits from these 
items are assumed to accrue equally to all ve- 
hicles based on their travel on the highway 
system. These items totaled $140,367,800 or 
37.7 per cent of the total user allocation, and 
were distributed 83.8 per cent to passenger cars, 
0.9 per cent to buses, and 15.3 per cent to trucks. 


The amount allocated thusly totaled 


TABLE 66 


SUMMARY OF INCREMENTAL ALLOCATION 


Average Annual State User Share 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
PAVEMENT 
BASE GRADING MAINTENANCE FIRST 
REGISTRATION AND AND AND INCREMENT 
CLASS SURFACE STRUCTURES DRAINAGE RESURFACING ITEMS TOTAL 
(thousands) 
Passanger Cars ... $34,630.4 $10,813.3 $36,212.7 $45,538.0 $117,662.0 $244,856.4 
BUSES es Bec: 6,948.1 1,925.8 1,034.4 D2Siek 10 13,507.4 
Trucks! 
236 eee ee 3,033.8 641.5 2,30L4 3,989.3 7,628.9 18,144.9 
G- LOD ene ey! 1,829.4 178.4 638.1 1,443.7 2,082.1 G77 
LOS1G Seas et a 2,000.4 Sepayl 592.4 1,193.6 1,329.0 5,448.1 
GoD tee ee, 3,949.4 (SEY OV 1,995.3 1,653.4 9,344.0 
eee 3,716.6 849.9 731.0 1,544.5 1,061.9 7,903.9 
hee! 65 ae eA Site 6,920.4 1,561.6 973.9 DATO 1,428.5 13,101.4 
BOA! cnasinccisvesds 1,768.3 1,082.0 415.5 895.2 663.5 4,824.5 
BAO 2 er 1,493.5 1,197.6 B0002 764.7 624.1 4,435.1 
Da OO eo vince See ad 2,859.4 623.6 1,496.9 1,118.6 9,326.2 
BUCS eae 5,629.5 5,913.6 942.6 2,485.5 1,749.1 16,720.3 
ato ey Pale tone eee 4,767.0 7,000.9 1,002.1 2,879.0 2,054.7 18,258.7 
IHGAUAN De fo eee $80,414.5 $35,644.9 $46,885.6 $68,729.8 $140,367.8 $372,042.6 


ee 


1Gross weight in thousands of pounds. 


$372,042,600 with $244,856,400 or 65.8 per cent 
assigned to passenger cars. Buses were as- 
signed an amount totaling $13,507,400 or 3.6 per 
cent of the total. The remaining costs, amount- 
ing to $113,678,800 and representing 30.6 per 
cent of the total, were allocated to trucks as 
shown in Table 66. 


Tabulations have been prepared to indicate 
the user responsibility based upon the regis- 
tration structure utilized in New Jersey. Trucks 
are registered on the basis of gross weight, and 
11 classes, based on a graduated weight basis, 
have been established to indicate the increas- 
ing responsibility of heavier vehicles. The cost 
assessments by the incremental method are 
presented in Table 67. The responsibilities of 

passenger cars for state user taxes amount to 
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$66 per vehicle per year. The responsibility of 
buses amounts to an annual cost of $1,228. 
For trucks in the lightest registered weight 
group, 2,000 to 6,000 pounds gross weight, the 
annual cost approximates $72 per vehicle. For 
the heaviest trucks, 68,000 to 72,000 pounds 
gross weight, the annual assessment is $1,259 
per vehicle. These costs represent the average 
amount which should be paid by vehicles with- 
in the classifications for travel by such vehicles 
within New Jersey. 


Based on vehicle travel, cost assessment for 
automobiles amounts to 0.63 cents per vehicle- 
mile. Buses are assigned a cost of 3.41 cents 
per vehicle-mile. For trucks between 2,000 and 
6,000 pounds, the cost per vehicle-mile is 0.74 
cents. As might be expected, heavier trucks are 


TABLE 67 


INCREMENTAL ALLOCATION OF HIGHWAY-USER STATE TAX RESPONSIBILITY 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
REGISTRATION ANNUAL COST RESPONSIBILITY 
CLASS Per Vehicle Per Vehicle-Mile Per Ton-Mile 
(dollars) (cents) (mills) 
Passengers Cars th Gn vec, cee ee cet 66 0.63 3.43 
BUSES Are eee ey SR Te. ane 1,228 3.41 S25 
Trucks! 
Da: 6 aici eae enced elie Oe Rm eR ee ease 72 0.74 3.08 
(ora CO eines Me i Ree Ar ieee nd Alor, O40 Y ge 102 0.91 2.81 
LO eG ise hha ei A ce em, Hes es 166 1.22 2.59 
16-22 oe te A ee ee ee 22 1.67 2.57 
AIA Ks APPT aks Bolom) ARO ARMORED EY 2 WE Dy Ws Be 423 2.19 2.64 
pita ab 6 LRM Rem eh el faced re By 8 tana ane Le Sui PLAN te acl a8 621 2.68 2.00 
SSAA nada ench ace 8 eae cree cea cee ee ee 603 2.10 1.65 
YU eee me AWS Pe MRNAS See ORES OE rae rr a en 704 1.99 1.32 
DBO sebastien acres oma ona Miepenes tacks el a 982 2.31 1.31 
GO-BS3 ie anocea Sete caton oie tee bane ae cone Resets 1,296 2.62 ia) 
GS STe ee Westen k Be sco ae a ai hice 1,259 2.39 1.00 


1Gross weight in thousands of pounds. 


assessed higher rates per mile of travel amount- 
ing to 2.35 cents for those between 68,000 and 
72,000 pounds gross weight. 


Cost allocations to passenger cars total 3.43 
mills per ton-mile and for buses, 3.25 mills per 
ton-mile. Light trucks between 2,000 and 6,000 
pounds are assessed a responsibility of 3.08 mills 
per ton-mile. The assessments to heavier trucks 
are much less based on ton-miles and amount 
to 1.00 mills for those between 68,000 and 72,000 
pounds gross weight. 


Other Solutions Since the incremental 
method requires extensive breakdowns of travel 
and vehicular weight data, it is still advisable 
to consider more than one method of alloca- 
tion. Therefore, to evaluate the equity of the 
incremental cost allocation and to provide 
optimum guides for the development of recom- 


mendations on user taxation, cost allocation 
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analyses have been conducted according to 
three other solutions. Each of these methods, 
while not considered to be as equitable in theory 
as the incremental approach, provides useful 
reference points for evaluating other solutions. 
Allocation by the cost-function, vehicle-mile, 
and ton-mile solutions have, therefore, been 
prepared for comparative purposes. 


The cost-function method attenipts to allocate 
user responsibility on the basis of functional 
costs and relative use factors. All cost items 
are assigned to categories dependent on whether 
they are incurred because of vehicle size, travel, 
or weight. Costs within these categories are 
allocated on the basis of axle-miles, vehicle- 
miles, and ton-miles, respectively. The results 
of the cost-function solution are included in 
Appendix Tables 11 through 13 and are in gen- 
eral agreement with the findings of the in- 
cremental solution. 


The theory behind the relative use approach 
to cost allocation, as contrasted with a differen- 
tial cost approach, is that roads are built for 
mixed traffic and costs should, therefore, be 
shared. The two most commonly used measures 
of use are vehicle-miles and ton-miles, both of 
which may be used for allocating cost. How- 
ever, the vehicle-mile allocation does not ac- 
count for costs incurred by heavy weights, while 
in the ton-mile solution it is assumed that all 
costs are weight related. A compromise solu- 
tion, obtained by averaging the two allocations, 
tends to reconcile the inherent differences and 
results in a more creditable distribution of 
tax responsibility. Shown in Appendix Tables 
11 through 13 are the cost allocations by the 
vehicle-mile and ton-mile solutions as well as 
a compromise of these two solutions. 


Comparison of User Tax 
Payments and Responsibility 


New Jersey motor users pay taxes in various 
forms to the state. The average tax payments 
by each vehicle class have been calculated for 
comparison with cost responsibilities. Those 
state taxes paid and credited to vehicles in- 
clude registration fees and motor fuel taxes. 


The net tax payments by vehicle classes are 
compared in Table 68 with cost responsibility 
calculated on the basis of charges per vehicle. 
This comparison is illustrated in Figure 23 for 
trucks based on gross weight. 


These comparisons indicate that almost all 
registration classes are generally underpaying 
their cost responsibility as determined by the 
incremental method while only lighter vehicles 


TABLE 68 


COMPARISON OF HIGHWAY-USER COST RESPONSIBILITY AND TAX PAYMENTS 
Annual Rates per Vehicle 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 


INCREMENTAL ALLOCATION 


REGISTRATION TAX Cost 
CLASS PAYMENT Responsibility 
Passenger Cars .............. $ 56 $ 66 
IBUiSESE Pe tinct, 501 1,228 
Trucks! 
DIET Fe ee eee 65 72 
CL Oat oe scree ts 89 102 
ODL 6 ico reese eck 133 166 
16-22 eee teh ee 204 PM 
SDSS eae ted ead nate ane 295 423 
OS SO oe eee, ers 423 621 
S614 ye AS Ne ha 584 603 
40 ee ee aan 751 704 
52-60 7 fe-wester sie: 908 982 
60-68) Ss. cee 1,062 1,296 
GET ae ee Eg 1,157 1,259 


1Gross weight in thousands of pounds. 
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COST-FUNCTION ALLOCATION 


Surplus or Surplus or 


(Deficit) Cost (Deficit) 

Payment Responsibility Payment 
$ (10) $ 74 $(18) 
(727) 670 (169) 
(7) 79 (14) 
(13) 103 (14) 
(33) 143 (10) 
(68) 205 (1) 
(128) 280 5 
(198) 365 58 
(19) 453 131 
47 509 192 
(74) 732 176 
(234) 915 147 
(102) 977 180 
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800 
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(THOUSANDS OF POUNDS) 


COST RESPONSIBILITY VERSUS TAX PAYMENTS 


(PER VEHICLE) 


are underpaying based on the cost-function so- 
lution. For passenger cars tax payments of $56 
per year are $10 less than their incremental cost 
responsibility. Buses will pay $501 per vehicle 
or $727 less than their cost responsibility. For 
the lightest weight group of trucks, 2,000-6,000 
pounds, tax payments of $65 will be $7 short 
of the cost responsibility assigned to this class 
by the incremental method. For the heaviest 
weight trucks, tax payments will average $1,157 
or $102 less than their cost responsibility. These 
comparisons are based on the allocations by the 
incremental method. Also shown in Table 68 
are the comparisons by the cost-function method. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Tax payments for buses and the middle weight 
groups of trucks have the greatest relative defi- 
cits in relation to their incremental cost re- 
sponsibility. Buses will have average tax pay- 
ments representing only 41 per cent of their 
incremental allocation. .Tax payments for trucks 
between 16,000 to 36,000 pounds are 68 to 75 
per cent of their cost responsibility. Trucks be- 
tween 44,000 and 52,000 pounds gross weight 
have the highest relationship between tax pay- 
ments and cost responsibility, at 107 per cent 
and are the only group with an overpayment. 
For automobiles, tax payments are 85 per cent 
of the cost responsibility assigned to them. 


FIGURE 23 


SUMMARY 


AND 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


New Jersey's transportation systems are not 
presently capable of meeting the travel demands 
placed upon them. The state’s growing economy 
and population will place even further demands 
on now inadequate facilities. The growth of 
suburban areas envisioned over the next 20 
years, with the attendant pressures for addi- 
tional transportation facilities, will call for a 
concerted effort on the part of all governments 
involved if these needs are to be met. 


Although this study is primarily concerned 
with highway transportation, it is obvious that 
mass transit and commuter problems loom large 


in New Jersey’s future. Another and critical 


matter of concern to the Department of Trans- 
portation is the problem of the crowded air- 
space and the need for expansion of airline 
terminal facilities and of new facilities. 


Many traffic engineering measures have 
been used to improve the operation, safe- 
ty, and capacity of existing highways. 
Concrete center barriers practically elim- 
inate head-on collisions and are often 
used to convert undivided roads into dual 
highways and to ensure greater safety in 
locations where the median is too narrow 
for adequate protection. Jughandle turns 
are a New Jersey innovation to eliminate 
dangerous and traffic delaying left turns 
at intersections. However, the limit of 
such accomplishments is being reached 
and large-scale renovation and expansion 
is required, 
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Present Status 


New Jerseys highway, road, and street ad- 
ministrators have not, for many years, had fiscal 
resources adequate to cope with the ever- 
increasing demands of the highway users. As a 
result, the state and local units are faced with 
the need for accelerating their highway im- 
provement programs to a substantial degree. 


The highway administrators in the state have 
accomplished much within the fiscal restraints 
imposed upon them. The “jug-handle” inter- 
sections, traffic control devices, plus other in- 
novations, have increased the capacity and utili- 
zation of highways far beyond normal expecta- 
tions. The limit of such accomplishments has 
been reached and the state must now face up 
to the problem of costs of large-scale renova- 
tion and expansion of the highway systems. 


For many years, the state has done little 
more in the construction of highways than that 
evolving from the matching of federal-aid high- 
way funds. This has been far from sufficient. 
As an observation, the construction of three 
key facilities in the state as toll facilities prob- 
ably saved the highway situation from being 
completely chaotic. There is probably a limit 
to how far toll roads can be employed to re- 
lieve intolerable traffic conditions. 


The New Jersey highway user has for many 
years paid, in the form of highway-user taxes, 
substantially more than has been expended on 
highway programs in the state. As a general 
fund state with rather limited revenues, a 
substantial share of highway-user tax revenues 
were diverted to other uses, which in the judg- 
ment of legislators had as high a priority de- 
mand as highways on available economic re- 
sources. “The past is prologue,” but it is be- 
lieved that New Jersey’s future economic growth 
will be highly dependent on adequate trans- 
portation. A 1959 survey of some 2,000 chem- 
ical manufacturing firms asking them to list 
the major factors they would consider in lo- 
cating a new plant, showed that the avail- 
ability of transportation ranked fourth in im- 
portance of 31 factors listed. Nearness to markets 
and availability of quality labor topped the 
list, while availability of raw material was bare- 
ly higher than availability of transportation. All 
other factors rated far below the top four. As 
new and more sophisticated industries catering 
to local markets are developed, the nearness 
to raw materials has probably decreased in 
importance in recent years. This indicates rather 
strongly, however, the importance of the high- 
way transportation system in New Jersey. 


Functional Classification 


In order to achieve a construction program 
for all highways, roads, and streets in the state, 
the adoption of the functional classification of 
the several systems is extremely important. 
Functional classification sorts out the various 
kinds of roads based on the character of service 
of each. Functional classification furnishes to 
highway administrators and legislators one of 
the basic and more important tools for estab- 
lishing construction priority programs. It is 
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recommended that the functionally classified 
systems, as shown in this report, be adopted by 
the state. 


In recommending the adoption of functional 
classification, it is realized that the transfer of 
mileage between governmental units would be 
rather difficult if acted upon immediately. It 
is suggested that the transfers be implemented 
over an extended period and that some form 
of financial assistance be made available to 
those units adversely affected by the transfers. 
A further suggestion could be that, insofar as 
state roads transferred to the counties and mu- 
nicipalities are concerned, the state reconstruct 
and maintain such roads for a certain number 
of years after the administrative transfer has 
been made. This will make for an orderly im- 
plementation of the functional classification 
procedure and provide local governmental units 
the lead time needed to finalize the transfer. 


Functional Classification Review Board 


As no functionally classified systems of roads 
can be static and unresponsive to changing 
needs and economic growth, it is essential that 
the functionally classified systems be reviewed 
from time to time and revisions made in the 
systems as deemed desirable. To achieve this 
review, it is recommended that a review board 
be formally established for this purpose. The 
board, representing all levels of government, 
would be appointed by the governor and would 
meet at specified intervals for such reviews. This 
approach would give the functionally classified 
systems flexibility and responsiveness to chang- 
ing demands. This is doubly important in New 
Jersey with its rapidly changing rural-urban 
complex. 


Highway-User Tax Revenues 


In 1966, gross state-collected highway-user 
tax revenues totaled $255,034,000, exclusive of 
federal-aid funds. In the same year, state ap- 
propriations for highway purposes totaled 
$108,650,000, including the state police. There- 
fore, about 43 per cent of the total gross state 
user tax revenues were expended for state high- 
way purposes. Net revenues, after deducting 
administration costs and motor fuel tax refunds, 
totaled $222,692,000. So, of the total net-user 


Highway users pay state taxes in the form of fuel taxes, registration fees,, and numerous miscellaneous 
charges. In 1966, these tax revenues grossed $255,000,000 and were deposited in the state’s general 
fund. Less than half of this amount was appropriated for highway improvement programs and the 


state police. 


If the total user revenues were made available for highway expenditure, significant 
measures could be undertaken to eliminate the tremendous backlog of highway needs. 


However, 


additional tax revenues would be required to replace such funds for other fiscal programs. 


revenues, less than half were used for highway 
purposes. 


The user revenues discussed above are ex- 
clusive of any toll revenues. 


Highway Needs and Finance 


The average annual needs of the recom- 
mended highway systems of New Jersey over 
the 20-year period total $587,195,200. Com- 
paring average annual needs with the level of 
funds available in 1966, the annual deficits for 
recommended administrative systems would be 
$297,800,797. 


This simply means that a continuation of the 


SCT Ce eee se tt eA RAR ct esc chalk $251,168,100 
COU ee oe re ee eres 59,182,400 
PVALIDICT AL ees eae ener ee ere noes _ 276,844,700 

FL OA Ue elo hec ee ste- o: $587,195,200 
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1966 level of accomplishment 20-year deficits 
would total $5,956,015,940. 


Funds necessary to meet such needs for 
state highways are subject to legislative ap- 
propriations as is the state aid for local roads. 
Therefore, a revenue-needs comparison is rather 
academic. For illustrative purposes, however, 
total annual needs are compared with average 
annual net highway-user and local tax revenues 
expected to be available during the 20-year 
program period. 


It will be noted that average annual reve- 
nues from state and local sources do not equal 
needs. However, the addition of federal-aid 


1966 
FUNDS 
AVAILABLE DEFICIT 
$165,828,000 $ 85,340,100 
29,507,222 29,675,178 
94,059,181 182,785,519 
$289,394,403 $297,800,797 


funds estimated at a level of approximately 
$108,000,000 during the 20-year period would 
provide sufficient revenues to finance the over- 
all program. 


The dedication of state highway-user tax reve- 
nues to highway purposes is, of course, the al- 
most automatic answer to this problem. New 
Jersey is, however, a general fund state and 
it would not be practical to believe that this 
policy will change. The alternative to fund 
dedication, therefore, is the use of credit to 
finance the program. 


State appropriations would be necessary for 
state highway maintenance, local road _pro- 
grams, and state police plus the amounts suf- 
ficient to meet annual debt service requirements 
of the state highway bonds. It is recommended 
that the state embark on a long-range construc- 
tion program to be financed by bond issues. 
Such issues would be full faith and credit ob- 
ligations of the state. 


The construction program shown in Table 69 
is illustrative of a possible approach to funding 
state highway needs. The proposal envisions a 


TABLE 69 


RECOMMENDED STATE HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
STATE TOTAL 
FEDERAL AID CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
YEAR ABC Interstate Subtotal FUNDS PROGRAMS 
(millions) 
ROG] eR aha «ot cee: S$ 16.8 Seu OAL $ 94.9 $ 56.8 $ 157 
1968S sase6 eee 16.8 88.9 105.7 49.8 155.5 
1969 Tee ee 16.8 97.0 113.8 60.6 174.4 
1970 ee ee eee 16.8 105.1 121.9 14 193.3 
1a eee he 16.8 tS 130.0 82.2 A WEA 
LOT 2 rete. ane © 16.8 121.4 138.2 92.9 931.1 
VOT Sais Sei ees 16.8 129.5 146.3 103.7 250.0 
LQ Ate fer. ed eee 94.6 125 107.1 169.2 976.3 
STO FAS 2s. phen. 96.5 12.8 109.3 167.0 276.3 
LOTG te. ne 98.5 iREMD 111.6 164.7 276.3 
LOK tee eae 100.5 13.3 113.8 162.5 276.3 
1978.20.80 eee % 102.4 13.6 116.0 160.4 276.4 
1979 Les ee ee 104.4 13.9 118.3 158.1 276.4 
LOSQO sca Joie on aoe 106.4 14.1 120.5 155.9 276.4 
LOS eae eee eee 108.3 14.4 1227 153et .. 276.4 
TOTAL 
bay EARS 23 $ 929.2 $ 840.9 $1,770.1 $1,808.9 $3,579.0 
LOSS oes See ona 110.3 14.7 125.0 56.8 181.8 
TOSS eet oes 13 14.9 1272 57.8 185.0 
1984 ont eee 114.3 15.1 129.4 58.8 188.2 
O85 eis: Aik ee 116:3 15.4 13h. i, 59.8 191.5 
1986 2a as eee 118.2 1550 133.9 60.8 194.7 
TOTAL 
ORY IGA Seme eee $1,500.6 $ 916.7 $2.417:3 $2,102.9 $4,520.2 
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continuation of federal aid generally following 
the recommendation of AASHO presented at 
the congressional hearings in 1967. This may 
not be the final basis for apportionments as it 
appears that there is a possibility that larger 
amounts for urban areas will be made available. 
However, for illustrative purposes, some pro- 
jection of federal aid must be used. 


It will be noted that state funds needed 
to finance the accelerated program _ total 
$1,808,900,000 for a 15-year program. As funds 
for the years 1967 and 1968 have already been 
appropriated, the state funds needed are reduced 
to $1,702,100,000. 


ANNUAL 

AVERAGE 

REVENUES REVENUES 
(1967-1986) 
Highway-User Taxes (Net)................ $315,917,000 
Municipal Local Revenue................. 130,219,000 
County Local Revenues...................... 41,284,000 
SEG), AL otiee ees Unease eee tad, $487,420,000 

Total Highway Needs 

(20-Year Annual Average).............. $587,195,200 


In devising the proposed construction pro- 
gram, the annual construction program was 
raised to about $276,000,000 by 1974 and held 
at that level through the remaining portion 
of the 15-year program. The last 5 years of the 
20-year program are reduced substantially. 


The bond issue program is based on the is- 
suance of 30-year serial bonds having an in- 
terest rate of 4.75 per cent. The rate of interest 
may be somewhat high. This, plus the possibility 
that estimated federal-aid apportionments may 
be somewhat low, presents a fiscal program that 
probably provides a maximum cost to the state. 


The proposed bond issue schedule is il- 
lustrated in Table 70. Annual debt service 
appropriations reach a peak of $124,017,000 in 
1982 and decrease steadily thereafter. Total 
cost of the program will be slightly over 
-$3,000,000,000. This is a substantial sum, but 
the results of the accelerated program in eco- 
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nomic benefits, both direct and indirect, to the 
highway user and the general public will far 
outweigh the monetary costs. Furthermore, in 
an expanding economy, money borrowed today 
may well be repaid with dollars having less 
purchasing power. This possibility plus the 
steady rise in construction costs may result in 
the credit financing program being a very real 
bargain to the state. 


The total annual program including all costs 
that might be considered as being highway 
oriented are shown in Table 71. To the costs 
of the proposed bond issues have been added 
the costs of maintenance, administration, state 
police, and the local road program. Costs other 
than construction have been included so that 
direct comparisons with projected highway-user 
tax revenues can be made. 


It will be noted that annual appropriations 
reach a peak of $250,000,000 in 1981 and 1984, 
the latter year being the end of the accelerated 
15-year program. The years 1967 and 1968 are 
not included in the tabulation for reasons men- 
tioned. It might also be noted that the peak 
appropriations required do not equal the 1966 
gross highway-user tax revenues collected by 
the state. 


A year-by-year comparison of annual appro- 
priations and anticipated highway-user tax reve- 
nues is shown in Table 72. It will be noted that 
tax payments are greater than annual appropri- 
ations in all cases. 


Highway Cost Allocation 


In conducting the highway cost allocation 
analyses to determine the split between user 
and nonuser and the tax responsibility of the 
several classes of users, it was determined that 
highway users should be assigned 72.8 per cent 
of the total program cost. The allocation of 
cost responsibility among the several classes 
of users by the incremental method shows that 
the user, in total, is paying somewhat less than 
the costs allocated. 


Although the cost allocation analyses are 
precise in theory, the precision is some- 
what diffused by the data which are used in 
the conduct of the analyses. The data are vari- 


YEAR 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2006 
2007 
2008 
2009 
2010 


2Oligee 


AMOUNT 
ISSUED 

61,000,000.00 
71,000,000.00 
82,000,000.00 
93,000,000.00 
104,000,000.00 
169,000,000.00 
167,000,000.00 
165,000,000.00 
163,000,000.00 
160,000,000.00 
158,000,000.00 
156,000,000.00 
154,000,000.00 
.00 


.00 


$1,703,000,000.00 


TABLE 70 


15-YEAR PROPOSED BOND ISSUE PROGRAM 
State Highway System 


New Jersey 
1969-2011 


BOND ISSUE PROGRAM AT 4.750 PER CENT 


$ 


ANNUAL 


INTEREST 


2,897,500.00 
6,270,000.00 
10,068,416.64 
14,276,916.64 
18,878,083.28 
26,419,499.91 
33,701,249.96 
40,620,416,56 
47,180,166.50 
53,336,166.60 
59,139,083.15 
64,593,666.46 
69,703,083.24 
67,250,499.79 
64,554,083.05 
61,857,666.56 
59,161,249.79 
56,464,833.05 
53,768,416.56 
51,071,999.79 
48,375,583.05 
45,679,166.56 
42,982,749.79 
40,286,333.05 
37,589,916.56 
34,893,499.79 
32,197,083.05 
29,500,666.56 
26,804,249.79 
24,107,833.05 
21,411,416.56 
18,714,999.79 
16,115,166.46 
13,627,749.92 
11,270,166.51 
9,059,833.19 
7,014,166.60 
5,236,083.28 
3,722,416.55 
2,469,999.96 
1,475,666.64 
734,666.64 
243,833.32 


$1,334,726,244.20 


AMOUNT 


RETIRED 


.00 
2,033,333.33 
4,400,000.00 
7,133,333.33 
10,233,333.33 
13,700,000.00 
19,333,333.33 
24,900,000.00 
30,400,000.00 
39,833,333.33 
41,166,666.66 
46,433,333.33 
51,633,333.33 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.66 
56,766,666.76 
54,733,333.23 
52,366,666.76 
49,633,333.33 
46,533,333.23 
43,066,666.76 
37,433,333.23 
31,866,666.66 
26,366,666.76 
20,933,333.43 
15,599,999.90 
10,333,333.33 

5,133,333.43 


$1,703,000,000.00 
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$ 


TOTAL DEBT 
SERVICE 
2,897,500.00 
8,303,333.33 
14,468,416.64 
21,410,249.97 
29,111,416.61 
40,119,499.91 
53,034,583.29 
65,520,416.56 
77,580, 166.50 
89,169,499.93 
100,305,749.81 
111,026,999.79 
121,336,416.57 
124,017,166.45 
121,320,749.71 
118,624,333.22 
115,927,916.45 
113,231,499.71 
110,535,083.22 
107,838,666.45 
105,142,249.71 
102,455,833.22 
99,749,416.45 
97,052,999.71 
94,356,583.22 
91,660,166.45 
88,963,749.71 
86,267,333.22 
83,570,916.45 
80,874,499.71 


78,178,083.32 


73,448,333.02 
68,481,833.22 
63,261,083.25 
57,803,499.74 
52,126,499.95 
44, 447,499.83 
37,102,749.94 
30,089,083.31 
23,403,333.39 
17,075,666.54 
11,067,999.97 

5,377,166.75 


$3,037,726,244.20 


TOTAL 


OUTSTANDING 
$ 61,000,000.00 


129,966,666.67 
207,566,666.67 
293,433,333.34 
387,200,000.01 
542,500,000.01 
690, 166,666.68 
830,266,666.68 
962,866,666.68 
1,087,033,333.35 
1,203,866,666.69 
1,313,433,333.36 
1,415,800,000.03 
1,359,033,333.37 
1,302,266,666.71 
1,245,500,000.05 
1,188,733,333.39 
1,131,966,666.73 
1,075,200,000.07 
1,018,433,333.41 
961,666,666.75 
904,900,000.09 
848, 133,333.43 
791,366,666.77 
734,600,000.11 
677,833,333.45 
621,066,666.79 
564,300,000.13 
507,533,333.47 
450,766,666.81 
394,000,000.05 
339,266,666.82 
286,900,000.06 
237,266,666.73 
190,733,333.50 
147,666,666.74 
110,233,333.51 
78,366,666.85 
52,000,000.09 
31,066,666.66 
15,466,666.76 
5,133,333.43 

.00 


TABLE 71 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL STATE APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED 
FOR FINANCING PROPOSED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


New Jersey 


1969-1986 
TOTAL 
MAINTE- ADMINI- STATE DEBT STATE-AID APPROPRI- 
YEAR NANE _ STRATION POLICE SERVICE PROGRAM ATIONS1 
(millions) 
OS mere em, $20.5 $21.5 $14.5 $ 29 $15.0 $ 74.8 
Oe Ritesh Sethe. 21.6 23.8 15.0 8.3 20.0 88.7 
tO eer ce eee, 22.8 26.0 1535 14.5 25.0 103.8 
Ly Ae ro ee 23.9 28.2 16.0 21.4 30.0 119.5 
OO arenes cee ackacre tas: 25.0 30.4 16.5 29.1 35.0 136.0 
UNS 7g: Noe ods i ene 26 33.4 16 40.1 40.0 154.6 
ke Pisa aie ae eel Wee 22 33.6 aS 53.0 40.0 1713 
CAS PAR fn catia aie 28.4 33.0 18.0 Ga 40.0 185.6 
STW ora gupta eee ee 29.5 Ss ie: 18.5 77.6 40.0 199.4 
IAS Tite cot Aare er ee ae 30.6 33.9 19.0 89.2 40.0 va Der) 
LES Fie ee Re eee fe Ola. 34.1 19.5 100.3 40.0 225.6 
JESUP See Yee 32.8 34.2 20.0 Bem) 40.0 238.0 
ROS Det se chioBaia a 33.9 34.3 205 LS 40.0 250.0 
DAL scan ee A ee 34.4 23.8 21.0 124.0 40.0 2402 
LOG Sh ere eee. naan tee 34.9 24.2 215 (PAS 40.0 241.9 
ROSA ee rate i. echoes 30.4 24.6 22.0 118.6 50.0 250.6 
POO Metre: Gere ta serkt 36.0 25.0 22.9 15:9 50.0 249.4 
Hho C's, alse acy ost ge 36.5 25.4 23.0 1B 50.0 248.1 


1Total appropriations include amounts necessary to match federal-aid highway funds, 


able, many of which are logical or consequential, 
but the effect on cost allocation analyses is 
sometimes difficult to evaluate. As an example, 
all cost allocation analyses are based on average 
annual costs for the program period. In New 
Jersey, however, the growth in urbanization 
will cause a shift of almost 4,000 miles from 
rural to urban classification during the study 
period. This causes the average annual needs 
of the municipal system to increase quite rapid- 
ly, far beyond what would normally be antici- 
pated and results in some bias in the allocation 
results. Also, the very high traffic estimates 
on local access facilities have a considerable in- 
fluence on results of the analyses. 


If it is assumed that the legislature will 
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appropriate additional funds for the moderni- 
zation program, it must also be assumed that 
at least a portion of the additional revenues 
required from the general fund must be re- 
placed. Therefore, it is recommended that the 
state motor fuel tax rate be increased from 6 
cents to 7 cents per gallon. It is true that under 
the present general fund policy, a substantial 
portion of highway-user tax revenues are ap- 
propriated for nonhighway purposes. Nonethe- 
less, a l-cent increase in the motor fuel tax 
rate will realize approximately $60,000,000 
over the 20-year period. An additional cent in 
fuel tax rates will, conservatively estimated, re- 
sult in additional revenues sufficient to retire 
the $1,683,000,000 of bonds issued for the pro- 
gram over the 43-year period, 1969-2011. 


TABLE 72 


COMPARISON ANNUAL HIGHWAY-USER TAX REVENUES 
AND REQUIRED APPROPRIATIONS 


New Jersey 


1969-1986 
REVENUE 
TOTAL FROM 1 CENT TOTAL 
HIGHWAY-USER ADDITIONAL ESTIMATED REQUIRED 
YEAR REVENUES1 FUEL TAX REVENUES APPROPRIATIONS 
(millions) 
1 OGG po aieO. er eee cer. $249.3 Sate $277.0 $ 74.8 
1970 gee ee 258-2, 28.2 286.4 88.7 
tS 7k Pe, ety ek eae 267.1 29.2 296.3 103.8 
LOT ise kein ser ees oy 276.0 30.2 306.2 119.5 
LOTS ek See VER pate ot 284.8 Oleo 316.1 136.0 
OTS te tee ek 293.7 SH8) 326.0 154.0 
107 Dae eh eed 302.6 33.3 335.9 17ie3 
TOT Bie 8 eee ee eee Pee oe 311.5 34.3 345.8 185.6 
LOTR Sees cies ee eee 320.4 35.3 355.7 199.4 
BE PCH we eePee en eee tan Ree Ee SPAY 36.4 365.6 APA) 
[OTO ret ieeensah eae ee oe 338.1 37.4 Dlosd 225.6 
1980 Ga eee eee 347.0 38.4 385.4 238.0 
LOS Lee. ccc Ue eee 355.9 39.4 395.3 250.0 
PAG ARUN GERI NOMINEE Seca oa eta 364.7 40.5 405.2 243.2 
LOSS setae cee eee reeeeeie a? 373.6 41.5 415.1 241.9 
1 OS4 Te Se. Settee ee es 382.5 42.5 425.0 250.6 
OSD eee eee tt eee eee ee 391.4 43.5 434.9 249.4 
19S6 there on Bone ee ee 400.3 44.5 444.8 248.1 


1State motor fuel taxes and registration fees. 


Advance Right-of-Way Acquisition 


As the proposed construction program in- 
cludes the costs of rights-of-way, it is assumed 
that the state will purchase the needed prop- 
erty well in advance of actual construction. 
Again, it should be noted that substantial por- 
tions of the state now considered as rural will 
be highly urbanized during the last half or at 
least the last 5 years of the 20-year program. 
Therefore, it is recommended that the state 
purchase the needed rights-of-way as far in ad- 
vance as is reasonably feasible. This is especially 
critical in the recommended construction of 
Class I Major Highways. Delays in purchasing 
the necessary property until areas are urban- 
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ized would probably make the cost prohibitive. 
The acceleration of advance right-of-way ac- 
quisitions can be easily adapted to a credit fi- 
nancing program as bonds can -be issued as 
needed, or, alternatively, appropriations for this 
purpose can be made. 


County Highway Program 


The average annual requirements for funds 
to bring the county highway system up to 
acceptable standards in 20 years exceeds the 
estimated funds available from present sources. 
With average annual needs in excess of 
$59,000,000, and projected combined resources 
from county funds of approximately $41,300,000 


TABLE 73 


COMPARATIVE 20-YEAR AVERAGE ANNUAL 
NEEDS AND REVENUES 


Recommended County Highway System 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
aAed AME ATELIUIALE LN COC S met eee er ee alee ef ona acca cveugctecsbampnecdeed ie eae $59,182,400 
Less: 
Average Annual County Revenues...:.........0.0.00ccccceee. $41,284,000 
PACTS COCANIIUIAL Stat eA IC MMi eo oid re hcasvitexaciaccasdee xeuns 11,000,000 
PvE Cea TIN LEER VENUES ty. ate ne eee eas Lira ec | Aneel) Aelia 52,284,000 
Peer ac em ATINGAl RL ELICIe mene seer cau RIOT 8 5 Se ee char | hen $ 6,898,400 


and state-aid monies of $11,000,000, the esti- 
mated average deficit will equal almost 
$7,000,000 annually. 


Although the annual deficit is significant, it 
is not without solution. A reasonable increase 
in state aid to county highways, coupled with 
an equal increase from local revenue sources, 
will produce a practical answer to achieving the 
goal of an adequate county highway network 
within the study period. Table 73 presents the 
relationship between the average annual needs 
for the 20-year county highway program and 
the estimated future revenues from present 
sources, assuming a continuation of present tax 
rates and policies. 


Municipal Road and Street Program 


The needs for modernizing the municipal 
road and street system, when compared to 
the estimated funds available from normal 
sources over the 20-year program period to 
1986, present a recurring annual deficit of 
critical magnitude. Average annual 20-year 
needs on the municipal system reach almost 
$277,000,000, while estimated funds available 
annually will meet only $135,200,000 of these 
needs. The resulting deficit amounts to more 
than $141,500,000 annually. Table 74 illustrates 
the comparison of need and revenues. 
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A very large segment of the average annual 
needs on the municipal system will be created 
as new arterial streets will be required, and 
residential street facilities built by others in the 
expanding urban areas will become munici- 
pal responsibilities. The assumption must be 
made that there will be a reasonably com- 
mensurate increase in the tax bases in these 
expanding urban areas, as the total value of 
ratable land grows with the residential and 
commercial construction which will occur. 


Two alternatives are available to meet the 
annual deficits. First, the combined available 
funds derived from state-aid and local revenues 
can be increased to offset the deficit. Second, 
consideration can be given to credit financing 
through the device of long-term general ob- 
ligation state bonds to provide state-aid funds 
equal to the adjusted deficit, after optimum 
local revenue sources have been marshaled. The 
indebtedness duration should be of sufficient 
length to permit a reasonable and manageable 
annual debt service. 


Of the principal alternatives suggested above, 
neither offers an easy solution. However, the 
strangulation of New Jersey's economy that 
will result from a continued tolerance of an 
inadequate transportation system must be met 
with immediate and far-reaching measures. 


TABLE 74 


COMPARATIVE 20-YEAR AVERAGE ANNUAL 
NEEDS AND REVENUES 


Recommended Municipal System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 


Average Annual Needs...) 20. /cpcassesvesesseevstungeneovreditasanevatornetes eaduogorceseteresaedsoarusavedsacerer4tauenseeel 


Less: 


Average Annual Local Revenues.................0:cecseces 
Average Amnual*Stateg Aiea coer rene, 


Average Annual, Revenues. x...:225.c0:ccsscstoptiesreceseseutrgteen ec eceesne ermece scatterer 


Average Annual! Deficits). icccccecsessentscsescsocee coos eemetetaree <eecg ese tee eed veseee erence tree enere® 


Because of the very great size of the annual 
municipal needs, and the critical deficit which 
will recur each year, a priority program to 
select the facilities eligible for improvement 
in the early years is mandatory. Such a program 
should be predicated on the principle of im- 
proving first those facilities which will return 
the greatest benefits to the public. At the 
base of such a program should be the con- 
siderations of predominant trip type, traffic 
volume, and safety. 


Traffic Operations Programs 


The determinations of identified urban street 
needs, as presented in this report, were made 
after assuming that all practical operational im- 
provements would first be made, in order to 
minimize the requirements for urban street 
construction, utilizing such devices as the re- 
moval of parking and the implementation of 
additional one-way street couplets. In the ab- 
sence of such assumptions, the identified urban 
needs would have been substantially greater 
and would not have represented a realistic and 
practical appraisal of this problem. 


In view of the very substantial identified 
needs on urban arterial streets under all ad- 
ministrative jurisdictions, and the critical need 
for traffic operational improvements in urban 
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$276,844,700 
$130,219,000 
5,000,000 
135,219,000 
$141,625,700 


areas, it is recommended that the New Jersey 
Department of Transportation assume the lead- 
ership in sponsoring comprehensive traffic op- 
erational improvement programs in all urban 
areas. Such programs must be fully cooperative 
efforts, utilizing the talents and resources avail- 
able at all governmental levels, in order that 
travel demands can be met with the most 
efficient use of existing urban street facilities. 


Recommendations 


The recommended actions believed necessary 
for the state to solve its acute highway prob- 
lems are summarized below: 


e Adopt the 15-year construction program 
for state highways. 


Accelerate the state highway program by 


@ 
use of credit financing. 

e Increase the motor fuel tax rate to 7 
cents per gallon. 

e Establish the annual appropriations of the 


legislature at a level commensurate with 
the annual debt service payments, high- 
way maintenance and administration costs, 
state police, and an accelerated state-aid 
program for local units. 


The programs outlined for New Jersey envision the development of highway, road, and street systems to 
a level commensurate with the requirements of motor-vehicle traffic and the general economy. Economic 
growth of the state will be benefitted by improved highway facilities which will move people and goods 
with speed, safety, and convenience. 


e Adopt the recommended functionally clas- 
sified highway systems. 


e Provide for establishing a functional clas- 
sification review board. 


e Provide for the purchase of rights-of-way 
as far in advance as is determined feasible. 


Adopt a 20-year program for the counties 
and muncipalities, with substantial in- 
creases in state-aid funds. 


e Initiate, as soon as possible, a compre- 
hensive and cooperative traffic improve- 
ments program for arterial streets in urban 
areas. 


Other Considerations — Those other items, 
not included in the scope of this study, should 
be given very serious consideration by the 
Department of Transportation. These items are 
the provision for a continuing needs appraisal 
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program, establishment of a priority program, 
and the problem of adequate parking in urban 
areas. 


Continuing Study Processes 


This study has provided the basis for the 
recommendations which will serve as guide- 
lines for building highway programs designed 
to provide adequate facilities for future traf- 
fic demands in New Jersey. However, the pro- 
grams developed in this study are subject to re- 
vision since unanticipated economic changes 
may occur. Technical changes in modes of trans- 
port, vehicles characteristics, and operational 
characteristics of highway equipment may also 
require alteration of the programs. Therefore, a 
system for continually updating the present 
study should be adopted. In addition, further 
analysis of the data gathered and developed 
in this study should be conducted so that maxi- 


mum utilization of such data is obtained. This 
should include procedures and programs to 
implement an orderly transfer of mileage be- 
tween the various systems in conformance with 
the findings of the functional classification 
study. In addition, development of priority im- 
provement programs should be accomplished 
to ensure the most efficient expenditure of 
funds. Finally, a program of fiscal planning 
should be established to make optimum use of 
available funds. 


Priority Improvement Program — The results 
of this study have indicated that the various 
highway agencies will be unable to meet the 
needs on the various systems if additional reve- 
nues are not forthcoming. This, however, does 
not obviate the expenditures of available re- 
sources on construction projects which would 
provide the greatest benefits to users. A con- 
struction priority program provides the various 
highway departments with the necessary ap- 
paratus for selecting the projects for construc- 
tion which will result in the greatest economic 
returns to the unit of government, the high- 
way users, and the public in general. 


Priority programming for highway develop- 
ment may be defined as the rational selection 
of improvement projects on the basis of factual 
need, scheduled within limits of available money 
and manpower, to meet established policy ob- 
jectives. 


Functional highway classification should 
strongly influence highway improvement pro- 
grams. As has been shown, some roads are 
more important than others in terms of high- 
way travel. The highway improvement program 
must take these differences into account. The 
greatest effort should be made to improve and 
maintain the more important facilities. The 
classes and systems established herein provide 
the best basis for long-range and short-range 
planning, budgeting, and scheduling of work — 
separately for each class — within limits of 
funds available each year. 


A prime goal should be to provide for ac- 
celeration of construction on those routes of 
greatest functional importance, while taking 
care of the most essential needs on routes of 
lesser importance. Within funds available for 
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a given period, there are numerous budget al- 
location possibilities, depending on how fast it 
is desired to develop each functional class and 
upon the needs of each class. 


Urban-rural balance must be achieved in 
both budget allocations and highway improve- 
ment programs. The long-range needs of each 
functional class should guide budget allocations 
within the broader policy objectives and goals 
for development of each functional class — 
statewide. 


Within each functional class, improvement 
projects should be scheduled generally in order 
of urgency. The ranking should be based on: 
(1) engineering evaluations of structural con- 
dition, (2) traffic congestion, (3) geometrics, 
(4) safety features, and (5) economic justifica- 
tion of projects. 


The actual program adopted depends also 
on the time required and the rate of expendi- 
ture for construction projects, as well as how 
long it may take to produce plans and acquire 
right-of-way for each project. A systematic 
scheduling. procedure should be adopted to 
estimate future availability and practical utiliza- 
tion of both manpower and money. At the same 
time, an effective reporting, control, and. sched- 
dule adjustment procedure is vital for efficient 
highway management and to ensure reasonable 
adherence to planned programs. 


Other considerations that influence project 
selection include need for continuity in route 
development, legal requirements, limitations in 
use of federal funds, and emergencies arising 
from conditions beyond control of the various 
highway agencies. The final program should 
then be evaluated to determine how well it 
meets the original basic objectives set for fung- 
tional class development, and adjustments 
should be made if necessary. Re-evaluation will 
be required periodically. 


Parking 

During the computation of urban arterial 
street capacities, the assumption was made that 
all parking would be eliminated and the full 
existing pavement widths would be utilized for 
traveled lanes before any consideration would 
be given to widening existing streets. This ap- 


proach permitted the realization of the most 
efficient usage of past capital investments, and 
a realistic appraisal of the costs for needed im- 
provements. 


However, while the assumption that parking 
would be eliminated from such arterial facili- 
ties represents the soundest engineering ap- 
proach to a problem of staggering magnitude, 
the implementation of it will create a substantial 
need for additional parking facilities. Con- 
sideration should be given to a joint effort by 
state and local governments aimed at a program 
of developing self-supporting off-street parking 
spaces. Because such facilities in densely urban- 
ized areas, if properly developed and ad- 
ministered, do not represent a drain on public 
funds, no funding needs have been estimated 
in this report. 
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It is believed that the adoption of these 
recommendations would provide New Jersey 
with a highway system fully capable of meet- 
ing future travel demands. It is also believed 
that failure to take positive and immediate action 
will result in an irreparable loss to the efficiency 
of the highway transportation system of the 
state and economic losses to the entire state 
which can never be fully recovered. 


The state has approached its highway prob- 
lems at an inadequate fiscal level for many 
years. The time for action has long passed. 
An accelerated and adequately financed pro- 
gram can do much to overcome past years of 
inadequate financing, but positive action must 
be taken very soon or it will be extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the state to meet 
future highway transportation demands. 
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APPENDIX oe 1 
RURAL TOLERABLE GEOMETRIC CONDITIONS FOR NEEDS ANALYSIS 


New Jersey 
DESIGN ITEM CLASS I MAJOR HIGHWAY 

Tolerable Criteria Number __.-_______ 1 2 3 4 5 
ralticeV Oldie: we 10,000-12,000 8,000-10,000 6,000-8,000 4.000-6,000 Under 4,000 
PROCESS CPT Oe are Full Full Full Full Full 
Butiersor anes eer ree ee 12 10 8 6 4 
Favement’ Width (feet) es 4@ 33 2,@ 33, 2 @ 22 4@ 22 2 @ 33 2 @ 22 
Paveruente ly poterege Paved Paved Paved Paved Paved 
Shoulders Width (feet )?: 8 8 8 8 8 
SHOU lcs Wen rere an Paved Paved Paved Paved Paved. 
Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet)? —.. 475-350 475-350 475-350 475-350 475-350 
Maximum Curvature (degrees)* _- 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 
Maximum Gradient (per cent)* 3-7 3-7 3-7 3-7 3-7 
DrCOMIRU ALI Ope fcc ce es H20 H20 H20 H20 H20 
Structure Width (feet) 

Sire CEUICLUIL CG) tr ns Seen oe as 4@ 33 2, @ 33, 2 @ 22 4@ 22 2@ 33 2, @ 22 

[ONE eLuy ile) alu sy" cae a pe 4@ 33 2, @ 33, 2 @ 22 4 @ 22 2.@ 33 2: @ 22 
Honzvonral Clearance (fect). 2 8 = 3 3 3 3 3 
Vertical” Clearance (feet) —__.____. é 14 14 14 14 14 
rare ac eet OUeCUlOl meee ea) Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 

APPENDIX TABLE 1 (Continued) 
DESIGN ITEM CLASS II MAJOR HIGHWAY 

Tolerable Criteria Number -.—___-_.__ 6 iL 8 9 10 
sl pativom Valine ape ee 9,000-10,800 7,200-9,000 5,400-7,200 3,600-5,400 Under 3,600 
RecenmGoulr seer. Partial Partial Partial Partial Partial 
INaiLie  PORMIEANICS Co es cae oe 12 10 8 6 4 
Pavement Width (feet) _——.2_-___. 4@ 33 2 @ 33, 2 @ 22 4 @ 22 2@ 33 OZ 
Bavemiente 1 y pomp < e e Paved Paved Paved Paved Paved 
Shoulder’ Widths feet)? 22 es 8 8 8 8 8 
SHOUMICIMLY Dele re A Paved Paved Paved Paved Paved 
Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet)? — 475-350 475-350 475-350 475-350 475-350 
Maximum Curvature (degrees)* 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 5.0-7.5 
Maximum Gradient (per cent)* ____-__. 3-7 3-7 3-7 3-7 3-7 
By ae MUO CLT) eee eae H20 H20 H20 H20 H20 
Structure Width (feet) | 

Biro VOULUTOS tee 4@ 33 2 @ 33, 2 @ 22 4@ 22 2@ 33 2 @ 22 

Pn? leuiciures eee 4 @ 33 2, @ 33, 2 @ 22 4 @ 22 2 @ 33 2 @ 22 
Horizontal Clearance (feet) —-—_____ 3 3 3 3 3 
Vertical Clearance (feet) ——.__.2 14 14 14 14 14 
PSUeCAC ST OLeCOD sen eee ee ee _ Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade'Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 
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AppENDIx TABLE 1 (Continued) 


DESIGN ITEM 


pLolcrable: Gritenas Num bere ee eee ie) 
EC TarhionV.OliniC eine eae eee ee eee ee 4,800-6,400 
PACES SACL ONILEO) pene ee er ee None 
NGInDOrsOre Lanes. eas. fee ut eee ee ere 8 
BavementavVidtie( Teck) mete 4@ 22 
aveulcrtaly sc ements Mae ee eb aved 
Shoulders \Widthe( teet)2e = 286s eee 8 
Shoulder Type eae eee ee Se Sod 
MinsStoppinevoishteistance, (feet) ® 2 = ee 350-275 
Maximum: curvatures degrees )* 5 ee 7.5-12.5 
Maxinumscracienteuper Cent) 22.2 =. eee 4-8 
Sat cm Occ ii) p emiene ieee ee ee H20 
Structure Width (feet) 

Shorteotructuresca cee on em on tt a eevee ee Se ee 4 @ 22 

once struictircssme ees en) ee 4 @ 22 
Horizontal @learance;( tect) es See ee 3 
Werticaie: lcaranice meme eet nS eee Gee 14 
Raion mL TOLCCt OT mers at eee ee = S 


APPENDIX TABLE 1 (Continued) 


DESIGN ITEM 


eolera es eriteniae@ NUM Der a ee ee ee er ee ee 
SES CMW. OLULTTN Col pie etree x pape ee he a hs eee 


Access Control 


Pavement Width (feet) 


Shoulder Type 


Structure Width (feet) 


SINE EROUDTLCE CCS ements tae Ne nike ee weet oe A a So eed 
GO SALE ONES gee ie ees os ha AG ee 
ori pritala GlearanGen( Feets) ieee 5 nay ca 5 eR focag hete ree 
Weriical eG learenseus GEOG) si sak a cats a a a gl Meer ds mel ont 


TalirOdre LTOtGCKON 20. 2 Oe 


‘Nimes qttlicne3 (Lace helene a, Se nel ee 
iopenicnts Ung: eet a Meh a ea ae aa eo 
SOUL CERVUIULE na (LeCU) 2 aunt aren rege 6 5 ce ere eed 
Uihe, Cage hn Seialeigenten (esa) seems Se ee 
NEaxInSuITIE CARTY ALULE™ (COQTCCS ) «02.2.8 ee eee 
Nev simaurimcracents( Der. CCN) s/s se PS ee ein ee ee 
Syl Uiroteye lige: ont SU IiRE RS wn I ent ie ctes meet «5 Rue eS EUR eine <1 ee aN 


¢ 


AREA SERVICE HIGHWAYS 


12 


3,200-4,800 


None 
6 
2. @ 33 
Paved 
8 
Sod 
350-275 
(021255 
4-8 
H20 


15 


1,000-3,200 


None 
4 

2 @ 20 

Paved 


13 


1,000-3,200 


None 
4. 

2 @ 20 
Paved 
8 
Sod 
350-275 
7.5-12.5 
4-8 
H20 


2 @ 20 
2 @ 20 
3 
14 


6 


16 


400-1,000 


None 
De 
20 
Paved 
4 
Sod 
350-275 
(Reaias: 
4-8 
H20 


20 
20 
3 
14 


6 


14 
Under 1,000 
None 


COLLECTOR HIGHWAY 


17 
Under 400 
None 
2 
20 
Paved 
4 
Sod 
275-200 
12.5-23.0 
5-9 
H20 


LST 


LINE DESIGN ITEM 
1 Tolerable Criteria Number ——__ 
2 eat AY OUI etree ee eee 8 ee 
3 PLCCeSGrODUL Obs eee de oe a 
4 MUTA DCIROts hanes 
5 Pavement Widthn(feet)* 
6 a veulC UUs LY DCre cee ee 
ii Shoulder Width (feet)? —.._____ 
8 Shoulder sl ype trie, eto et: 
9 Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) 
10 Maximum Curvature (degrees)* __.. 
13 Maximum Gradient (per cent)* 
12 elle Vad GYehi ely JURE Ses Sie ae 
13 Structure Width (feet) 
14 SOL OUuCHITeS® - eae fos 
15 Lone Sttuctures*ip ss 
16 Horizontal Clearance (feet) -.--.- 
ye Vertical Clearance (feet) 
18 Ratlroad BETOtectiGn 64222-2222 


1Traffic volumes in terms of Design Hourly Volumes for tolerable conditions 01-17 and average daily traffic for tolerable conditions 18-21. 


APPENDIX TABLE 1 (Continued) 


LAND ACCESS 

Site te ge in LP 18 19 
eee eee eS 1,000 and Over 500-1,000 
Se eee et None None 
RD ate, . Baton Lee 2 2 
ee ee ee 20 18 
sists aren ohare TD Aa Paved Paved 
Beetle shes Ok Bee 4 3 
Ses te sara ieee Sod Sod 
See ee esi) ROE Se 275-200 200 
ee ee 12.5-23.0 23.0 
Ta ee Oe 5-9 6 
A ek ck vetoes ey et. SD H15 His 
pee 20 18 
ten: ae ae 20 18 
at ad acm en 3 2, 
Sn 14 13 

6 6 


“For divided highways inside shoulders should be 2 feet for 2-lane and 3-lane sections. 
3Higher value is for flat and rolling terrain. Lower value for mountainous terrain. 
4Lower value is for flat and rolling terrain. Higher value for mountainous terrain. 
5Difference between long and short structures: 250 feet for tolerable conditions 01-15; 150 feet for tolerable conditions 16-19; 50 feet for tolerable con- 


ditions 20 and 2]. 


ROAD 


12 


Refl. Signs 


a 
Under 100 
None 
2 
16 


Aggregate 


-12 
Refl. Signs 


6Grade separate where ADT X Trains (min. 6) equals 100,000 or more. Flashing lights and gates for 5,000-100,000. Flashing lights for 1,500-5,000. Re- 


flectorized signs below 1,500. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 


URBAN TOLERABLE GEOMETRIC CONDITIONS FOR NEEDS ANALYSIS 


New Jersey 
DESIGN ITEM 

Tolerable Criteria Number ——_.____ vere si 32 
Traffic Volume — DHV __......__.____.___. 15,000-18,000 12,000-15,000 
ACCESS COLT O leer eateries eae 2 je Full Full 
IN EMD er eOle sal CS ares mee ey mat ss 12 10 
Pavement Width (feet) eee @ 2, @ 33, 2 @ 22 
Payementmly pes. ees ee 6 Paved Paved 
Slouldeta Width. (feet) eens, take oe 8 8 
Shon dlensly pews. cee ee . Paved Paved 
Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) 350 350 
Maximum Curvature (degrees) 7.5 7.5 
Maximum Gradient (per cent) —__-__- 4 4 
Ser Ute aia Hinieae e SS es Ee Eee ee me H20 H20 
Structure Width (feet)? 

SHOrtAOLEUICtUT ES debate ano ee 4 @ 33 2, @ 33, 2 @ 22 

LODO POU CUUL CGaemer es ee 4@ 33 2 @ 33, 2 @ 22 
Horizontal Clearance (feet) —_____ 2 3 3 
Vertical Clearance (feet) 22 -— 14 14 
Railroad Protection _....._______t_. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 


APPENDIX TABLE 2 (Continued ) 


DESIGN ITEM 


Tolerable Criteria Number —.- 36 37 
piracy Ol Ct nL) ELV 9 amine eeaed eee __ 10,000-12,000 8,000-10,000 
PA COCSSACLOTIEL Ol estes geet ead meee CE 2 7 = Partial Partial 
INTEL Olereaticge: 2s) 12 10 
Pavement Width (feet) ee AOS 2 @ 33, 2 @ 22 
ayemientwby per. 2 sees ee Se — Paved Paved 
Shoulder Widtht(teet)? 2. 22 8 8 
rolave) Wks EBs ig eyelets WO) Ree a mee Sod Sod 


Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) _-___ 275 275 


CLASS I MAJOR HIGHWAY 


33 


9,000-12,000 


Full 
8 
4@ 22 
Paved 
8 
Paved 
350 
7.5 
4 
H20 


4@ 22 
4 @ 22 
3 
14 


Grade Sep. 


PRIMARY THOROUGHFARE? 


38 


6,000-8,000 


Partial 
8 
4@ 22 
Paved 
8 
Sod 
275 


34 


6,000-9,000 


Full 
6 
2 @ 33 
Paved 


14 


Grade Sep. 


39 


4,000-6,000 


Partial 
6 
2@ 33 
Paved 
8 
Sod 
275 


14 
Grade Sep. 


40 


Under 4,000 


Partial 
4 
2 @ 22 
Paved 
8 
Sod 
275 


6ST 


LINE 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2 (Continued ) 


DESIGN ITEM 


Maximum Curvature (degrees) _...----- 12.5 12.5 12.5 
Maximum Gradient (per cent) —.-.-- 5 5 5 
Sere Odin © eee eee eee eee = H20 H20 H20 
Structure Width (feet)? 
SOLE SUL UCUILeS ssa ee 4@ 33 2 @ 33, 2 @ 22 4 @ 22 
Long Structures _ et ee one 4 @ 33 2 @ 33, 2 @ 22 4@ 22 
Horizontal Clearance (feet) —....._____ 3 3 3 
Vertical Clearance (feet) —...._________ 14 14 14 
BR QLITOV ACL EAR OUCOULQID reece Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 
AppEeNpIx TABLE 2 (Continued) 

DESIGN ITEM COMMERCIAL ACCESS 
folerablem@riteria oN Wn Der 222 49 50 ol 
Lips, WG anit). M4 OS A Sees Soe er reat ae a oan : 4 
ICC OEE COUNT O Meer SSM De ee None None None 
INIT DRO RRA couse aeipeeerra Petes a OE ee, Ce a 4 2 
PAVeTIOOU NY LOG OC) ie ee ee 54 36 18 
Pavement Type —_ Ee inn eed eke a St lea . Paved Paved Paved 
STIMU CTANVAGLELE (ECOL) bern see - _ _ 
SGU Ore wi mene ee ee ee on ee eee eS a _ ~ 
Min stopping .o1ent, Distances (feet) 2 - _ _ 
Maximum Curvatiire. (CCl Ces) 21.5 eee eee ee -_ = a — 
Maxintinecracient. (per Cent) 2 =.= fF ee ~ _ _ 
Salem Oat == ocean eee eee eI20 H20 H20 
Structure Width (feet)? 

SDOTPMOL UCL Cyaan went oe et eee ie ee . 
DO Om UCLUT CS aes ee ee eee s e 
Pion zoutir Glcatancas( (ert) seats 1 Ae See aa th 1 1 
WerticalsClearances( tect ) tenes sees 65 on ds ae 13 13 13 
Railroads ProtechiOn <= ase 4?) ek ete ee Se 6 6 6 


PRIMARY THOROUGHFARE? 


12.5 12.5 
5 5 
H20 H20 
2@ 33 2 @ 22 
2@33 2 @ 22 
3 3 
14 14 
Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 


RESIDENTIAL ACCESS 
52 


O9T 


APPENDIX TABLE 2 (Continued) 


LINE DESIGN ITEM ____ PRIMARY THOROUGHFARES _ 
1 Tolerable Criteria Number —.---.-.- 4] 42 43 44 
2 rafficsV Olume-—sWHVi 22 ‘ : rs 
3 PROCES SRCLOLUTO lpr seemnes pens Sie tao) Got eer None None None None 
4 INT Cre OLe el Nesemanmeees weeete ee 8 6 4 2 
5 Pavement. \idthy (feet) 72 54 36 18 
6 Ravement by (eres Paved Paved Paved Paved 
7 Shoulder Width (teet)* 0. — — — — 
8 SATOH is (318 1 4 oe ce ea Co ee _ — ~ _ 

9 Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) -._.. 200 200 200 200 

10 Maximum Curvature (degrees) __............... 23.0 23.0 23.0 23.0 
11 Maximum Gradient (per cent) _.-...-- 6 6 6 6 
12 Sa Loma @ mammeetmee re ae ts H20 H20 H20 H20 
13 Structure Width (feet)? 
14 SOT OL MUCLULCS eet eres ken ee : ie is 
15 IORIESUTUCCULES pe emus ene ae ® S P 2 
16 Horizontal Clearance (feet) __..--..-.-.--- 2 2 2 2 
17 Vertical Clearance (feet )-2 = 14 14 14 14 

18 Railroad Protection q f ‘ i 


1For divided highways inside shoulders should be 2 feet for 2-lane and 3-lane sections. 
2Short structures — under 50 feet. Long structures — over 50 feet. 


SECONDARY THOROUGHFARE? 


45 
4 
None 
8 
12 
Paved 


46 


4 


None 


6 
54 


Paved 


bo 


14 


47 


36 
Paved 


3For Class II Major Highway and Area Service extensions use conditions for Primary Thoroughfares. For Collector Highway extensions use standards for 


Primary Thoroughfares or Secondary Thoroughfares, whichever is applicable. 
4Pavement widths must be adequate for traffic during study period at tolerable capacity. 
5Structure width is tolerable if equal to tolerable pavement width (through lanes only). 
8F lashing lights. 


7Grade separate where ADT X Trains (min. 6) equals 200,000 or more. Flashing lights and gates for 5,000-200,000, Flashing lights for under 5,000. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3 


RURAL DESIGN STANDARDS FOR NEEDS ANALYSIS 


New Jersey 


LINE DESIGN ITEM CLASS I MAJOR HIGHWAY 
1 Design Standard Number 0s. ih 2 3 4 @. 
2 Cees cone lit ek wo . Se ee ae 8,500-10,200 6,800-8,500 5,100-6,800 3,400-5, 100 Under 3,400 
3 Access Control eC ra eter ete Full Full Full Full Full 
4 ‘SS Vea 8 ide j ere as Wel 441 6) 1) Nahata eae aeons 80 80 80 80 80 
5 Right-of-Way Width (feet) 300 300 300 200 200 
6 LATE S dae) og WENTTES on 2 cedicnedeetiall. ated pe 12 10 8 6 4 
(3 Ba Vemenuay ViClth 6 LCCE) cous ek rare 4 @ 36 2 @ 36, 2 @ 24 4 @ 24 2 @ 36 2 @ 24 
8 WAV OICNUME VG ee High High High High High 
9 PIONERO NV ACLU GLOCU) cS cee ete 12 12 12 12 13 
10 DU CRY ete oe . «= Paverl Paved Paved Paved Paved 
11 I Clays VV Ce LC Cl ) Pe ee te 46-18 46-30 70-30 70 94 
12 Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) —... 750 750 750 750 750 
13 Maximum Curvature (degrees) --.--- 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 
14 Maximum Gradient (per cent)® _.. 3 3 3 3 3 
15 tg iad Wie Zhe tal ody RU ee Sy ee cee te RSC H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 
16 Structure Width (feet) 
if SUIOET MO LLUCCIIL CS ere ae 248 912 176 124 88 
18 EOng sotructurest, cee: Piero Reo ks 248 212 176 124 88 
19 Horizontal Clearance (feet)™ 12 12 12 12 12 
20 Per tha te CHEAPATI OC ie, ee. Aa ce oe Acre a 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
a1 RATT OACeE TOLCCUOD eases 2 ate 2 Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 
APPENDIX TABLE 3 (Continued) 
LINE DESIGN ITEM eee er eee | CLASS TOM AJORSHIGH WAY. 
1 Design'Standard Number 22 6 7 8 9 10 
Z ratte Volume ioe oe ee © T,500-9:000 6,000-7,500 4,500-6,000 3,000-4,500 Under 3,000 
3 Access Control AM Sah! oe Partial Partial Partial Partial Partial 
4 Desi ipo peceie CMs) 7 emer s Soe 70 70 70 70 70 
5 Right-of-Way Width (feet) 2. 300 300 300 200 200 
6 INT Der UOtelsanicy espn SNe 2 oe 12 10 8 6 4 
zt Pavement: Width: (feet) 2. ..2- 4@ 36 2 @ 36,2 @ 24 4 @ 24 2 @ 36 2@ 2% 
8 RI LVCILLCRIL OE Vi] Orsi torre adeno nee, hole High High High High High 
9 SHOUlCers Winthe( (tect) «eee eee ene 12 12 12 1 We 12 
10 BUOULCOrB LY De =e eta . Paved Paved Paved Paved Paved 


col 


APPENDIX TABLE 3 (Continued) 


DESIGN ITEM 


Median Widthn( feet) =. ee 46-18 46-30 
Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) 600 600 
Maximum Curvature (degrees) —.....--- 3.5 3.5 
Maximum Gradient (per cent)® — 3 3 
Satemloadinrwerses tee eC Sa H20-S16 H20-S16 
Structure Width (feet) 

ShorcsSiructurestaiin 2 38 248 212 

T;G0 9 BOUEICUULES pee ee 248 212 
Horizontal Clearance (feet)? 12 12 
WerticalsGlearance es 2... te at 14’-6” 14’-6” 
allroad @ErOLeCtiON gees eee ee Se Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 


DESIGN ITEM 


Design Standard Number 2-2... 11 
Sa TTIC RV OLUTILG Le ae ge sal eae 4,200-5,600 
PRC ESSE COTTON betes ee ee ee ee None 
Design Speed(mph)) ? = Sse ee 70 
Right-of-Way. Width (feet) =e 300 
Ninmbersone eaties tenant 5 OS ie pee 8 
PavementayyiGtie tect). es 2 ee ee ee _- 4@24 
Pay CINenie hy OG m es Pe he eet High 
Shoulders Widtha( toc) > ses. ec oe ke 12 
Slronlders: bay yc poe eee set Sou ee Soe Paved 
Mediate Wadtien feet) ott 5 2 ee ee 70-30 
Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet)... 600 
Maxununy ®urvature (degrees )) 2 3 3.5 
Maximun Gradient» (percent) °° 2 u 3 
Safe Loading -....... Ra Ah ROSS ge nee. <9) Ream H20-S16 
Structure Width (feet) 

GIVGOT ERO CEUICUINNCS weet retract ese NE oe 176 

BOne eOtuuCUUILeS eae fa hs ee ee eee ee 176 
Horizontal Clearance (feet) "5. pe 12 
Weil Cuklear an CG peti eed Se eee ae 14’-6” 


Raileoads Protections 2... ct ied oh eee ee Grade Sep. 


COMMERCIAL ACCESS 


70-30 70 94 
600 600 600 
3.5 3.5 3.5 

3 3 3 
H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 
176 124 88 
176 124 88 
12 12 12 
14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 

AREA SERVICE HIGHWAY 
12 13 14 
2,800-4,200 750-2,800 Under 750 
None None None 
70 70 70 
200 200 100 
6 4 2 
2 @ 36 2,@ 24 24 
High High High 
12 12 10 
Paved Paved Paved 
70 94 — 
600 600 600 
3.5 3.5 3.5 
3 3 3 
H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 
124 88 48 
124 88 48 
12 12 10 
14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
Grade Sep. . 
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APPENDIX TABLE 3 (Continued) 
DESIGN ITEM 


Desi gies caliclartle Nun DCL steea rae ee ee ree eee er ee ee 15 16 
BLT HTC V OL Te Laman eerie aes eee ie eee ee er ere enn fe oer 750-3,800 400-750 
INE SES CaN ON Lie al a lai a anc i Ri a ad en None None 
PE ESIG TIES DCCC LINDY) aire eater ee ee eee ee ete en ee 60 60 
igiiteote WV ay av ICL Uk LCCC ) arenas eeRete Fe ee 200 100 
BNC ULE EP an fot 1 sek 5 ee fr earn ns se Se ee er ees 4 2 
PAV ERIC TUM TC UEEM (LCCC) memee arena ical tnit Merwe ee ora oe 8S ary ee ee 2@ 24 24 
pay CLUCTI LEE LY [yo meremenerrrrre tee, Sartre We ni shee Shey ee bf a ee High High 
SHGUIC CHEV IGUELOCL ) co teerrecometa ee Stee Rae  S ee  ee 10 10 
SOU Le L106 Beanies Ae ce Breas Pre el eS ee ee Sod Sod 
tee bon, AWiatoliny (@ fergie BS cB ee ee nee oe Wee eR, eta 70 — 
Nines (ODN asim) eistances( ’ eet asia wore ee er ee 475 475 
Maxine Uy aAlurer( CEGTCES ) sete oen 7 en eee ee 5.0 5.0 
Marumiunimaradientat perecent) >) een mtmie series Jerse 2 vires te Gee ee 3 3 
SS Ce a LTT emer eS Sage V rene noel See nol 9 ee re el ee ee H20-S16 H20-S16 
Structure Width (feet) 

SUOLUROCCUCULS CS geeten mere Seinen OMe AM A eee ee 84 48 

IESG TMS CEELC CUT CS Gamemeaie ts m c aog 84 48 
EI OUTZ Orica Im CACALATIC’ 5 (LOGE ) Seperate ea a el 10 10 
VEE CAE CAT ATI Ce wamenMmene tre teasers em eee Oe ee 14’-6” 14’-6” 
IT OAM ETOLECK Ofy ae ee mere eat le oe enact ns ae es eo ese Cee : o 


DESIGN ITEM LAND ACCESS ROAD 


DesignrstangardyNum Derests sta 18 19 20 

PP TALeLCMV OIMGM AID La ceteee tr ee 2 eh yeaa 1,000 and Over 500-1,000 100-500 
A CCCsse OONTTO) eee 0 ee = None None None 
PeEsIONmODCCUMCIND I Gh 5 ee 50 40 40 
Right-of-Way. Width (feet) 2 66 50 50 
INU Dera OF Isat C6 he tee ee 2 2 2 2 
Pavement ayVidtha feet )meates se ee 22 20 20 
Pavementalyvpemee ee ee eee Medium Low Low 
SHouldersvvidtin (tect) Sater. ee a4 ee eae eee ee 8 8 4 
SHOUIerE LV ie gemeemremeti a tore We ni ah see eee ieee = Sod Sod Sod 


Meciang VV ICC e (fCCE) Sas ee ee ee . ~ _ - 


COLLECTOR HIGHWAY 


17 
Under 400 
None 


oa) 
Under 100 
None 


v9OT 


APPENDIX TABLE 3 (Continued) 


LINE DESIGN ITEM 

12 Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet )>2-=-—_____ = 
13 Maximum, Curvature:( degrees )°22 ee 
14 Maximum Gradient (per cent)® _.- 
15 Sateaeonuing gee. eS 
16 Structure Width (feet) 

17 SHOR UCLULCSS een ee ee 
18 Lonresttuccures(. ae eS 
19 HlotizontalaGlearances(tect )7 2 = 
20 WerticaltGlcatance sNews i ee 
21 Halroad srrotecuiOn ens srt es a oe 


2May be reduced by 10 mph in mountainous terrain. 


3For divided highways inside shoulders are 4 feet for 2-lane sections and 10 feet for 3-lane sections. 


LAND ACCESS ROAD 


275 275 275 
12.5 12.5 12.5 
5 5 5 
H20-S16 H15-S12 H15-S12 
40 32 30 
40 32 30 
8 6 6 
14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
ey Refl. Signs Refl. Signs 


4First value is width of center median. Second value is width of median between roadways in same direction. 
5Maximum graces may be increased by 1 per cent for rolling terrain and 3 per cent for mountainous terrain. 
6Separation between long and short structures: 250 feet for design standards 01-15; 150 feet for design standards 16-19; 50 feet for design standards 


20 and 21. 


7For divided highways horizontal clearances on the left side are 6 feet for 2-lane sections and 10 feet for 3-lane sections. 
8Grade separate where ADT X Trains (min. 6) equals 100,000 or more. Flashing lights and gates for 5,000-100,000. Flashing lights for 1,500-5,000, 


reflectorized signs below 1,500. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 4 


URBAN DESIGN STANDARDS FOR NEEDS ANALYSIS 


New Jersey 
LINE DESIGN ITEM CLASS I MAJOR HIGHWAY 
1 Design standaru Number... 31 32 33 34 
2 irattic Volume’— DHY 2... 14,000-16,800  11,200-14,000 8,400-11,200 5,600-8,400 
3 PACOCSSECCOIIO See eee Full Full Full Full 
4 Desione Speeds (mph ) Mee ese 60 60 60 60 
5 IRISH tora Vid ya( Lee) mec eon Beat ee, 300 300 300 200 
6 Numbersotplsaiesmessss en res 12 10 8 6 
7 Pavement Width (feet) _.__________ 4 @ 36 2 @ 36, 2 @ 24 4 @ 24 2 @ 36 
8 RAVCIMCI(MEDY DC pee cree 2 ake es High High High High 
9 Shouldermwidth (tect) #2... 12 12 12 12 
10 Should erly pemees-eeheees Paved Paved Paved Paved 
1] Nediarre Wadthe( feet)? 2222.8 46-18 46-30 70-30 70 
12 Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) —... 475 475 475 475 
13 Maximum Curvature (degrees) __.. 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
14 Maximum Gradient (per cent) —....... 3 3 3 3 
15 SatemiLOAC omen ee H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 
16 Structure Width (feet) 
17 Shormouuctures® meme. .  . 248 212 176 124 
18 One SLC CUON eS ree ee Oo 248 212 176 124 
19 Horizontal Clearance (feet)* 12 12 12 12 
20 WerticalsGlearance ee ee ee 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
21 ng OaU eS LOLECULOU eee ee ee Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 
APPENDIX TABLE 4 (Continued) 
LINE DESIGN ITEM PRIMARY THOROUGHFARES 
1 Desi otancardy Nitin Del wee ee ee 36 37 38 39 
2 Wrathics Volume --D EV se 9,000-10,800 7,200-9,000 5,400-7,200 3,600-5,400 
3 PA COGSSs GONUT Ol bere tte a ote eau eter an Partial Partial Partial Partial 
4 Desion»Speed: Cmph ) seems ee Fe ee 50 50 50 50 
5 Right-of-Way feet) 22 == 300 300 300 200 
6 Win bers Ofe anes reese. = ener eS 12 10 8 6 
i Pavements Width fect ese 4 @ 36 2 @ 36, 2 @ 24 4 @ 24 2 @ 36 
8 Pavement #1 ypeqee sees 2 ee High High High High 
9 Shoulder*Width. (feet) + -.2.32= 2 12 12 12 12 
10 Shoulders ype meee ree Paved Paved Paved Paved 


3D 
Under 5,600 
Full 
60 
200 


88 
88 
12 
14’-6” 
Grade Sep. 


40 
Under 3,600 
Partial 


99T 


APPENDIX TABLE 4 (Continued) 
PRIMARY THOROUGHFARE 1 


DESIGN ITEM 


NI CCAIIEVY [CLE fOCU ) 02 oe oe 46-18 46-30 
Min. Stopping Sight Distance (feet) — 350 300 
Maximum Curvature (degrees) -. 7.5 7.5 
Maximum Gradient (per cent) 4 4 
Sate OdC eee See H20-S16 H20-S16 
Structure Width (feet) 

SOLE CMU CUULCS Wer ee = a 248 212 

PONG pt ellikes ewe ee 248 212 
Horizontal Clearance (feet )* — 12 12 
Werticd | Gleatancew seen ao ee 14’-6” 14’-6” 
HarOa sl rOtecuOn (eee ee Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 


APPENDIX TABLE 4 (Continued) 


DESIGN ITEM 


esi omocandarceN ial bere: se ae SF SS ae 4] 
EET TiCAV OLUICH OD ELV 0 atk Bee oe Bat See ee OSS es 3,400-4,400 
Access’ Controls) acu © sae ee Sees None 
Desionespecds (pit) wee wee 40 
Rightor Vaya tcet). © eens. ee 120 
NU DerkOr eLiatics em enaet « glen) 2 ee 8 
Pavermcntayidthertect) er ee ee 100 
[SERS TET a Wig ove mow nate a ee BE, awe weet = or High 
SHOUicreViiatie (feet reece wie ee ee — 
Shoal Chae Ly Demat ee ee Z - 
MIOCANMNVIGLHECLect) pet we a ene ee —- 
Minvistopping sight Distance (feet ) "02> ee 275 
Macinunm Curvatares| degrees) be 12.5 
Maximum=*Gradient* (per cent) 2. 5 
Rk CIE CLLT) eg eee ed H20-S16 
Structure Width (feet) 

SHOLONSU CtULCS Mme 2 ee 116 

Op GeStruchiTes eee = ha oe ee 116 
Torizontacrearances( feet )*...2 4 So 6 
I CRC ls CAT NC re i aa 1S sy : 14’-6” 


Railroad, Protection... - eee. Ber Aes ¥ 6 


70-30 70 
350 350 
7.5 7.5 
4 4 
H20-S16 H20-S16 
176 124 
176 124 
12 12 
14’-6” 14’-6” 
Grade Sep. Grade Sep. 


PRIMARY THOROUGHFARES 


42, 43 
2,400-3,400 1,300-2,400 
None None 
40 40 
100 80 
6 4 
76 52 
High High 
275 215 
12.5 12.5 
5 5 
H20-S16 H20-S16 
92 68 
92 68 
6 6 
14’-6” 14’-6” 

6 6 


94 

300 

7.5 
4 


H20-S16 


14’-6” 
Grade Sep. 


44 
Under 1,300 
None 
40 
60 
iz 
30 
High 
BIS 
125 
5 
H20-S16 


46 
46 
6 
14’-6” 


LOT 


APPENDIX TABLE 4 (Continued) 


LINE DESIGN ITEM SECONDARY THOROUGHFARES 
: Design stanitlard Numer! oe eres a ee 45 46 47 48 
2 frathicevolumer DH V 225, ere ir Ae, eS 3,200-4,100 2,200-3,200 1,200-2,200 Under 1,200 
3 ENC Cecam ONILT Opener ey a ae None None None None 
4 Desires Cen Tipit) sae .2 BS Se So 40 40 AQ 40 
5 IPC OLeVVAVa(LeCl) fe. eg ue eee 120 100 80 60 
6 Nich bermOLe lsAnes weet eee ee ek ee 8 6 4 2 
i eayeniomtayVictinCrCet) pee 5 a ee ee 100 76 52 30 
8 avementeny Pewee + sees Ee High High High High 
9 ROU TIRVY ACUI LCCL) see es ee a _ — = 
10 PAE iON 6 (STN I ig OS a oe re RS eR eens - - ~ ~ 
{1 Peer ACLU d COE) a aaa a a ~ - aa — 
12 Nimes oopingacient.listance (feet) 21 Seen. ee 275 275 275 275 
13 MaxtmiuminGnivature ( CegTees ) 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 
14 IY Ect NTTA GPA CTA GS (DCT COTM) accep a eg 5 5 5 5 
15 BE Ore CL Ra ecg tel gy H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 
16 Structure Width (feet) 
17 Seine Saute at gee eee ere ae co eee 116 92 68 46 
18 HELO MD SUT CULT CG ies ce i A a ie 116 92 68 46 
19 HorrzomtalsGlearance: (feet) 4 ix. ss a eh te 6 6 6 6 
20 *CSTaN YET" | (Oh ESTE T ihe Ces se ee eRe en 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
21 MLD oe Clnie POUCCLION oe ak ete coe oe eect ve al ar S 6 : S 


APPENDIX TABLE 4 (Continued ) 


RESIDENTIAL 
LINE DESIGN ITEM COMMERCIAL ACCESS ACCESS 
1 Devigniscanaarda Nitin Der etames = 61st 49 50 51 52 
2 iL radia mV ClUiTieeee le) LD V mere, Ste PS ee 1,900-2,700 1,000-1,900 Under 1,000 - 
3 Pececes (Ont) eames 8 ote ee ee ee None None None None 
4 WesiontopcecdaMpn ji 2ae. _ - _ = 
5 RIOR POE- VV Ay (LECCE eee ee 100 80 60 60 
6 PNTITIIOOT (Of sa CG ances eee ce PE doe Se Re 6 4 2 2 
7 Pavement Width (feet) 2.0 =. 2 i eee 8 76 52 30 30 
ts) avCOe rita lhy De eee te ee ela 2 eet ce ee re High High High Medium 
9 Shoulders Within | (Oct geese. coe el _ — _ — 
10 SHOUIGCrBIY Dewar, ec cee ee ee ee — _ -- = 


APPENDIX TABLE 4 (Continued ) 


RESIDENTIAL 

LINE DESIGN ITEM COMMERCIAL ACCESS ACCESS 
sme MeCIaTIEVV 1etient LCCt) me ae ease 2 ee Oe ee f ~~ - _ _ 

12 Mingstoppingsoights Distance (feet) Siete = — - _ — 

1a) ) Maximum, Gurvaturen(degrees)-.... 2s ihc a trent eee — - — - 

14 Maxine sradiente (Der CONe ) 22.28 ee ee ~ ~ ~ — 

15 Safer oadiny emmmemn were ail gh (ee ee H20-S16 H20-S16 H20-S16 H15-S12 
16 Structure Width (feet) 

17 SHOrER SCT UCUIITGS: ete tinge ee ee ee Ae ee 92 68 46 46 
18 ON eS (CCU Cs aan eee 92 68 46 46 
19 HorizontalaGlearances( tect.) $ > 2.2. 4.013 es ee cn eee 6 6 6 6 
20 bi Cat eC ee TCC eee mR pee eo Aces 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 14’-6” 
21 Ia IPOAC BU TOLCCLLON eat xia 5 ecg hee eee 3s q t 2 


1For divided highway inside shoulders are 4 feet for 2-lane sections and 10 feet for 3-lane sections. 

2¥First value is width of center median, second value is width of median between roadways in same direction. 

3Short structures — under 50 feet. Long structures — over 50 feet. 

4For divided highways, horizontal clearances on the left side are 6 feet for 2-lane sections and 10 feet for 3-lane sections. 


5For Class II Major Highway extensions, use design standard numbers 36-40 or 41-44, whichever are applicable. For Area Service extensions, use design 
standard numbers 41-44. For Collector Highway extensions, use design standard numbers 41-44 or 45-48, whichever are applicable. 


6Grade separate where ADT Trains (min. 6) equals 200,000 or more. Flashing lights and gates for 5,000-200,000. Flashing lights for under 5,000. 
TFlashing lights and gates. 
8Flashing lights. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
BY COST ITEM FOR 10, 15, AND 20-YEAR PROGRAMS 
Existing State Highway System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 10-YEAR PROGRAM 
AND COST ITEM 1967-1976 1977-1986 

Interstate — Rural 
Construction 

Identified __..... A nc Le ee enc ae cee OE $ 18,419.4 $ _ 

LACE WIRY TATE 0 Nemec eee ee ee ae eae ee 62.1 470.3 
SE ag weT eS Se Se LT ee i cat a 1,444.5 D238. 
PGR COUA ROS Ua iG eI 2,191.9 298.0 
ya rem Oe ee a A es $ 22.1179 $ 3,007.0 
Hescanederaleshare of, Construction 16,577.5 ce 
‘NST SAE BSB PEO SENS ea a $ 5,540.4 $ 3,007.0 
Interstate — Urban 
Construction 

pat icc ee ee ee ee eS eee $ 63,052.3 $ _~ 

| Gfet Gola OVS) Le ee a eee 188.1 1,209.0 
iN loyhRgg she CaGre), “nats © O22 SA le eee ne 2,651.3 3,911.3 
JCS SRERTTES VERT OTE Or ee ha le EEO LOSES SE Se Oe eR 1,248.1 D632 
SUEDE Nit ne oe Wee as bebe Md 8 ha $ 73,139.8 $ -5.683.5 
Tess Hederal Share-of Construction ... 0 56,747.1 — 
DRE UL Ci VC) ee tert Pie, tlre og eee ee a et $ 16,392.7 $ 5,683.5 
Class I Major — Rural 
Construction 

Gh GU Vea ne ea See? OO Set ne eee eee Oe $ 7,667.7 § 16,2427 

AAS"5 VST YETATE | wx coetioa Re Ue Meek Kr 9 Oe ae ae ean en 22.2 225.0 
CAL WN PS ENTS chy oy are all or cancel cee Wi SACRE L013 1,276.2 
NGM SPEER K0U8 ©) Se go Re A A] ne ee ce 881.8 1,951.8 
Pr At) eee ee ein eee te NA oly ab De oh Be a $ 8,898.0 $ 19,695.7 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 


1982-1986 


(thousands) 


S912979.6 —S — 
198.2 470.3 
1,709.2 2,938.7 
1,560.6 298.0 
$.15.747.6  §$953.007.0 
11,051.7 = 
$ 4695.9  $ 3,007.0 
$ 42.0849 $ a 
528.4 1,209.0 
3,071.3 3,911.3 
5,019.8 563.2 

$ 50,654.4 $ 5,683.5 
37,831.4 = 
$ 12.893.0  $ 5,683.5 


$ 11,184.9 
93.0 

721.5 
1,319.9 


$ 14,266.2 


420.8 
1,671.4 
1,799.4 


$ 13,319.3 


$ 18,157.8 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 9,209.7 
266.2 
1,841.6 
1,245.0 

$ 12,562.5 

__ 8,288.8 

$ 4,273.7 


$ 31,526.2 
698.5 
3,281.3 
3,905.6 

$ 39,411.6 
28,373.5 

$ 11,038.1 


$ 11,955.2 
189.4 
1,019.9 
1,448.1 


$ 14,612.6 


OLT 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND COST ITEM 


Class I Major — Urban 
Construction 


i Ve veyahana (re Wee eee tl a) Peet al ene 
Stop eee ee ee 
Replacement). sxe 2 eet 
IVE aiteria Tl Ce meeti tena ee era 5 Pad ee 
PA Carn ATLL S Ce Ci CK eee ee 


Class I] Major — Rural 
Construction 


TclentiiC - ee ee eee ok ee Se 
SCONES Gly ee eee eter 
Replacements 6 ae a ee 
tN WSN Gal eens a9 Vere en eh HL a dias eek oe 
mun IS ration ees ee eee 


Class If Major — Urban 
Construction 


1 fe sake al s%e tn ake ae ee geek etre ae 
SOLO DCL ys oosr ts Arenas Satyr at <a 2 
MGT A CEN CI ea. os 2 ira fe een 
IT EIECTIQNCC domme om oe et ge Eh 
Administration Bin Aiea hoo Ti) a 


SRGANA GA. = Cas Sg. eat) SOO) ee 


Area Service — Rural 
Construction 


Teentified: pote kk =o eee 


HCO) OFC Be stor oye ean ieee 
ep lacer Gl Unt tate ee ot ees 


TATOO a CC tena ee 


Administration 


RGAE, RS ae Sate Oe yen avae er cael! eee nae oe 


APPENDIX TABLE 5 (Continued ) 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1976 1977-1986 
Tatent Sel $116,423.2  $ 31,5118 
bee leebauceae 1,524.8 = 
eee: 155.9 1,218.7 
hea ae 2,379.9 4,493.8 
SPs ees _  13,253.2 4,094.7 
eee Oe Pee $133,737.0 $ 41,319.0 
pices Sete peek $ 85094 $ 6,207.0 
Oe ee er nee 202.4 = 
Palette 56.2 450.3 
ities Wha. bye ze 1,928.0 2,419.0 
no eee 1,176.6 998.4 
eee ee $ 11,872.6  $ 10,0747 
Re Mut Sauns. $ 54,967.2 $ 8,473.4 
oe es 1,102.5 - 
ar ee oe 224.9 1,682.3 
heed, oe 4,631.5 6,078.1 
reer yak 13 6,701.9 1,785.7 
+ tae $ 67,628.0  $ 18,0195 
aT A $ 9,328.2  $ 7,665.8 
haat, alae 201.4 a 
0 ae NE 78.8 671.3 
Ohh a tern pee! 3,371.8 4,531.1 
MMI dE se Uinta 1,427.8 1,415.5 
plain aioe _ $ 14,408.0  $ 14,2837 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 


1982-1986 


(thousands) 


$ 91,241.4 
1,863.7 
333.5 
2,762.5 
10,582.1 
$106,783.2 


$ 7,803.9 
247.4 
118.5 

2,136.8 
1,133.7 


$ 11,440.3 


$ 40,289.7 
1,347.4 
477.6 
4,903.9 
5,172.0 


$ 52,190.6 


$ 7,850.2 
246.1 
191.8 

3,629.6 
1,311.0 


$ 13,228.7 


$ 22,145.8 


1,466.9 
4,876.4 
3,133.8 


$ 31,622.9 


$ 6,021.2 


528.4 
2,627.7 
1,009.5 

$ 10,186.8 


$ 6,012.0 


2,022.4 
6,350.5 
1,582.3 
$ 15,967.2 


$ 10,437.4 


864.0 
4,789.0 
1,769.9 


$ 17,860.3 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 73,967.5 
2,033.1 
513.4 
2,993.6 
8,745.8 


$ 88,253.4 


$ 7,358.2 
269.9 
194.1 

2,306.9 
1,114.2 
$ 11,243.3 


$ 31,720.3 
1,469.9 
750.1 
5,109.9 
4,295.5 


$ 43,345.7 


$ 8,497.0 
268.5 
367.6 

3,992.7 
1,443.8 
$ 14,569.6 


TILT 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


AND COST ITEM 


Area Service — Urban 
Construction 


lhsVaNabeteeh te: DAG oh, ee eee one Sa eee 
COD Wl |) ee ate ere ree a a ae 
Replacement = ater eee ee 
LEN Vere es sa See nn al ee 
PNCUIENLENS SUV O UO G2 ee a ss 


Collector — Rural 
Construction 


UCECTPT EN ECG [On a oe 
ELLOS © ee eee A ene ee 
INepIAce mm Clty be weve tat 2 eS, 
EEL RG@TI AT) Ces peeetrere ie ees er ec  s 
PRCRINITIStL ACO we eee ee 


Collector — Urban 
Construction 


Lyetci tle (eek oO eat a eet eee een Oe 
SG) hey 2 oe nee 
Rep lACeiien tee et oe 
WL aIeLen all Co meee eee ee eS 
PVCILE Stra ClO eee ae aa ee 2 


Land Access 


Ca nar e nteah oe ee, ee Se Os ne ee 
Gita Ce ee a eee oe eee 


SEO B42 Se a2 ey eee 
Replacenn ents tte a tee lo 
IWiGiivte ratio amen ee a ie, 
PACUCTEES EAL OT eee ee eee ne ee 


Se ee = 3.3 


APPENDIX TABLE 5 (Continued) 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1976 


a es RAIS) 


een eae 343.0 


et ele Baoan 2,595.3 


1977-1986 


$ 4,205.2 


1,240.8 
7,069.0 
1,376.7 


$ 13,891.7 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 
(thousands) 


1982-1986 


$ 16,198.8 $ 4,365.2 


419.3 = 
349.8 1,559.9 
5,779.7 7,408.5 
2,502.2 1,466.7 

$ 25,2498  $ 14,8003 


$ 3,196.3 $ 1,445.0 


160.0 
89.4 
1,474.6 
393.6 


$ 5,313.9 $ 3,947.0 


$ 6,886.3 $ 1,041.6 


269.2 
192.8 
2,841.6 
815.2 


$ 11,005.1 $ 6,112.5 


$ 22.1 $ — 
ley — 

2 9 

6.3 5.5 

2.4 m5) 


$ 32.7 $ 6.9 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 13,240.4 
457.4 
571.6 

5,971.7 
2,226.5 


$ 22,467.6 


$ 2,758.4 
174.5 
147.8 

1,526.7 
368.6 


$ 4,976.0 


oLT 


APPENDIX TABLE 5 (Continued) 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


AND COST ITEM 1967-1976 1977-1986 

Primary Thoroughfare 
Construction 

ee Ce ate hn Coe hE Se ce een eee rE $ 869.7 $ 5347 

SS ee a ak A ar og ee es a mci 10.0 - 

[atc a) ASS 4105 1 ee EN ee oO eee ones ae ee 6.2 52.1 
GEST CU PAPEL eT ere celts ate cork the oe end ote ce ns Sele Ae ce ee 270.4 344.4 
Administration ... Oe SE PE ae eee ae eer eevee 80.9 65.2 
i GOA, Paneer eee eter a be Be Pe ree Ft a ey oe $372 $ 996.4 
Secondary Thoroughfare 
Construction 

RClelaUnL Te Clee & eee ee een et eS $211.9 $ 97.4 

SLO teen ee oe ee ee 6.7 — 

Ie At kn Cll t meee tee re 8 eae ee 1.0 8.4 
NA PERT ATIC cet eee es ee 40.6 49.2 
Gi StrAtion Boa a ee a ee eee 18.2 5.9 
ARON yo tall Rial ceil Siete a = Siig la ana RENO $ 278.4 $ 90.9 
Residential Street 
Construction 

Pe t1 OC Dee ease ste et a SN ee $ — $ — 

Slop Ca meee Wa Jew a — -- 

Repiiccwicn (meee nie Aa ek. eee ee - — 
IVER THAT CG ne ere aa LBs eit ee ee 7.0 7.0 
leg baa TiS Sua a1 10 Ee SIP ca Oe an eee ii oO 
THOM wil by we | oe ee ee ei enema: 7.5 $ fs, 
POE ies eA | Pas YS LGM ee ee ee SLL 217.0 $136,549.1 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 


1982-1986 


(thousands) 


¢ 6049. $ 7242 
12.2 & 
14.5 65.2 
284.6 358.6 
70.4 80.4 

$ 10766 $ 1,228.4 

$ 1499. $ 288 
8.2 si 
2.0 9.1 
41.4 50.0 
14.1 6.2 

¢ 7915.6.  $ “941 

$ -— §$ — 
7.0 7.0 
aS 5 

$ Pos 75 

$957,382.2 $128,682.2 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


7.0 
Re) 


$ 7.5 
$225,820.4 


€LT 


APPENDIX TABLE 6 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
BY COST ITEM FOR 10, 15, AND 20-YEAR PROGRAMS 
Existing County Highway System 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 20-YEAR 
AND COST ITEM 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 PROGRAM 
(thousands) 
Class II Major — Rural 
Construction 
DLSTAL TE CC reine eae een ee se Se $ 1,449.2 $ 26.0 $ 966.1 $ 52.0 $ 737.6 
SHUT ETD Al ee BE ee ae ene 38.3 46.8 _ 51.1 
Replacement ____.. LEIS | OE DIO ae eo ee aed 9.6 (eae 16.3 (20 23.0 
(MEATS DNGS 0k oe nS a eee ee a ee 307.8 310.8 307.8 310.8 307.8 
EXCLUS rd UOT meeeeneene nae wt en Ye 198.5 45.0 147.1 47.8 123.1 
0 Cas Fea mn bre RDN gle SE cece Ne ie ke $ 2,003.4 $ 454.5 $ 1,484.1 $ 482.8 $ 1,242.6 
Class If Major — Urban 
Construction 
CRccterra ts BC) emer cee aah ee ee $ 345.4 $ 537.4 $ 379.7 $ 626.6 $ 441.4 
SOD 22 eee ee 18 — 2.2 — 2.4 
TED aCe Cr) amen ee ere ee nena ae Wag ee ee aif 6.4 1.8 8.3 42 
Maintenance _.......___. ea ee ae ee re een ee 31.1 43.7 33.9 46.6 39.6 
BX CRI TEAS Ut 2) UO) vier a ABR Bo LT 0 a 2 Fa et 41.7 64.6 45.9 75.0 53.6 
COINS ke eeu el» lea ne ae a $ 420.7 $ 652.1 $ 463.5 $ 756.5 $5 5419 
NT OES COU ICE Se ITAL te eee ee eet ee 
GOD See UC IO ae meee tester ee ee Ss ee oN ee 
erect ie meee rere oe ek eee a I ee $ 572.9 $ 1445 $ 409.6 $ 206.0 $ if 
SLOP ia) eae See coe a ee 10.3 — 12.6 ~ 13.8 
Replacement.) ees aE SN ae eit kee ae 14.3 109.0 25.0 110.9 36.7 
VAIDLCT OI ec Minas eee 2s 2 Ue eee ee 477.0 562.8 479.4 565.2 484.0 
PACIITSTES( Bat tO @eeeemearenenes ar eee Coane k Ree ee oe oe 118.2 89.8 101.9 97.0 98.2 


vLT 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND COST ITEM 


Area Service — Urban 


Construction 
Identified 


Collector — Rural 


Construction 
Identified 


Maintenance 
Administration 


Collector — Urban 
Construction 


PCI ecb es Seem ae eS ote 
ie OTT tee ne ee ee ee ee 


Replacement 
Maintenance 
Administration 


Primary Thoroughfare 
Construction 
Identified 


Maintenance 
Administration 


SS COND Ox [see a aes Bs Set 
Replace Men tsar ay Be et 


A NT er ai halavone oe ie ae a ee 
PC CLERVERURSTREVLL Ot sitie= sere ca ad cre eS 


CCH pee eee i Re ea 
Reine lrcn teers eee SE 


SCO a een ee A 
Repiacenent- sme ooo ae. 6 Sars 


APPENDIX TABLE 6 (Continued ) 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1976 1977-1986 
WS Se Yt ooh Bt $ 930.4 $ 416.9 
Rene ie ahs iy Dek ee ntole 9.2 — 
Sai oss RN sper 6.5 56.0 
Ba ich pee fo ea nh 383.8 478.3 
etn a Pec 146.3 104.6 
Sean aS SAR Oe AL 2 $ 1,476.2 $ 1,055.8 
rh ee tee = $11,709.2 $ 1,646.2 
Hoe ee ea Rt so! ee ne teh 371.1 — 
See ene Soa 165.2 1,233.5 
ys skeet wey en eae 7,238.8 7,918.8 
Re lol sit BPO en ae 1,558.7 863.9 
ok lived icn I Save $21,043.0 $11,662.4 
iat pases les oir Ei $16,886.1 $ 5,458.6 
Bie Sears Dee eet see 330.3 _ 
see PRS BE eens, | Hint Aes 161.1 1,359.4 
ere ocean IS 10,015.3 11,994.6 
Es 9 RG ANE 2,191.4 1,505.0 
Gate ns) ee ee $29,584.2 $20,317.6 
JOO ee oe eee ee $ 3,502.5 $ 1,823.9 
ne ree = ies thew ON 42.7 - 
aeacba te we 2 eee Foye 46.1 383.8 
eh eine eth ee er 2,157.9 2,662.2 
he VSD Fie A eA he ree 402.4 340.9 
lee deen na eee $ 6,151.6 $ 5,210.8 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 


1982-1986 


(thousands) 


$7878: 15. Bali? 
11.3 = 
[78 79.6 
409.9 504.4 
134.9 100.7 
$ 1,361.7  $ 1,015.9 
$ 8136.2  $ 2,302.2 
453.6 be 
298.6 1,294.6 
7,280.1 7,960.1 
1,293.5 924.6 
$17,462.0 $12,481.5 
$13,164.88  $ 5,195.0 
403.7 = 
408.6 1,830.5 
10,532.3 12,511.6 
1,960.7 1,563.0 
$26,470.1  $21,100.1 
$ 2966.7  $ 1,752.8 
52.2 a 
95.6 432.3 
9,995.5 2,729.8 
373.8 344.0 
$ 5,713.8  $ 5,258.9 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 673.6 
12.3 

31.2 
426.0 
125.7 


$ 1,268.8 


$ 6,677.7 
494.8 
449.0 

7,303.9 

* 1,193.5 

$16,111.9 


$11,172.3 


$25,086.8 


$ 2,663.2 
57.0 
193.7 
2,400.7 
372.0 

$ 5,686.6 


CLT 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


AND COST ITEM 


Secondary Thoroughfare 
Construction 


Pa clei od | 2: Meee See nee eee a 
GID) RoE”. arth ap ae, SAE 
1 tajel ass 10" es fe ee mele Dee 
in ALEC SECT PY AN cot A ve a a 
PVOimmistraliOnee 2... oe 


Land Access 


GOUSTTUCTIONe ee 
ai eenanCe et ee ee 
PrOToMiistratiOn se ee 


Commercial Construction 
IMaintenanGe pee ee ek 
USSG E ETL EU RS ae a 10h eee a 


Residential Construction —......._.._-______.- 
Maintenance os 
CaS ET ATIOUe ee 


WO ANAN SOs: CS ae ener aes 
Ota COUNTYacYoL RM 


APPENDIX TABLE 6 (Continued) 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1976 1977-1986 
Bh See ai) Sie eee ee $ 3,675.5 $ 9774 
bike elon Ceesoe ae 63.2 = 
Packs Seen ee 53.9 437.3 
ES See 3,902.3 4,141.0 
cba bere ote Sok 538.6 388.9 
12 eat RTE $ 8233.5 $ 5,944.6 
Beene tities ne a. $ 4115.2 $ 41152 
eabert severance dt 5,663.2 5,663.2 
ean 782.3 782.3 
1s ae Seer eae $10,560.7  $10,560.7 
pl I de oe POOP oumi63.2 . $108.2 
tee Geri Me 90.0 90.0 
tet ce i 15.4 15.4 
ER Xe Bree $ 2086 $ 208.6 
ep eh inal, kabat eet $ 3,535.6  $ 3,535.6 
Sie ae. ches, B'S 4,650.9 4,650.9 
Ra Smet ect os 654.9 654.9 
eae eee Dera c14e “Sie 6414 
er ey ee ee $89,716.0  $65,814.6 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 


1982-1986 


(thousands) 


$ 2,712.0 $ 1,169.8 
77.3 _ 
104.5 470.2 
3,939.5 4,174.3 
478.0 407.0 

$ 7,307.3 $ 6,221.3 
$ 4,115.2 $ 4,115.2 
5,663.2 5,663.2 
782.3 782.3 
$10,560.7 $10,560.7 
$ 103.2 $ 103.2 
90.0 90.0 
15.4 15.4 

$ 208.6 $ 208.6 
$ 3,535.6 $ 3,535.6 
4,650.9 4,650.9 
654.9 654.9 

$ 8,841.4 $ 8,841.4 
$80,901.7 $67,906.8 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 2,326.4 
84.3 
198.2 
3,982.1 
461.4 

$ 7,052.4 


$ 4,115.2 
5,663.2 
782.3 
$10,560.7 


$ 103.2 


$77,592.4 


9LT 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND COST ITEM 


Class II Major — Urban 


Construction 


identihiede. 5 .ase oe 


SOD CA gaeees eet 
Replacement... 
Maintenance _........_____________ 
Administration, 22.21 = 


DORA eee 


Area Service — Urban 


Construction 


lent tied ese ees, 
Stop cap pee ee 2 
Replacement __-_.---- 
Maintenance 
Administration __........-- 


EA. pees oa eee 


Collector — Rural 
Construction 


Identified =. 8: 
SLO a Daas ee 
Replacement __._.....--.-- 
Maintenance __-........-.. 
Administration... 


IONE ees emer 


Collector — Urban 
Construction 


TdlentiNed =e 
po Ray 8 [2428 ape MR ad eee 
Replacement 
Maintenance _.......-....... 
Administration 2222) 


Eee Nase as We Sea) ere 


APPENDIX TABLE 7 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 


BY COST ITEM FOR 10, 15, AND 20-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Existing Municipal Street System 
New Jersey 


1967-1986 
10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 
1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 
(thousands) 
Pea ee wate es on ie? Ms) $ 709.3 $ — $ 472.9 $ — 
a ae Be ee et ee ee 19.6 _ 94.0 _ 
So EE RS Ec 25 18.7 4.2 18.6 
Cee te RES LO RO PERRET 42,2 63.6 ADD, 63.6 
ell A at fo BAR tr fe han A 85.1 9.1 59.8 9.0 
ee Ee ee ee ee Eee $ 858.7 $ 91.4 $ 603.1 $ 91.2 
8 pi ee et ee, eee $ 145.7 $ 34.4 $ 118.0 $ 6.2 
eas ae la oy ARON Se EAE IY 18 — 22 _ 
chet tS Ree, dE See 1.9 14.5 3.4 15.0 
SO ae ee ee ee ee eee 62.0 84.7 63.1 85.8 
GR Be ea i a Fens ts FIN: SE 23.3 14.7 20.5 11.8 
Es a DRE 5 aime OS oP nt $ 234.7 $ 148.3 $ 207.2 $ 118.8 
Ds RG OT ee EL a $ 832.2 $ 14.0 554.8 $ 28.0 
TOA Tet el Bie ee AE Ase 28.7 _ 35.0 — 
estat Sime eatin Se 14.2 102.6 93.1 101.3 
I a hay i pne alg2T  ne  y 362.9 420.0 362.9 420.0 
Ry py ee ote ee bean At 99.0 42.9 78.1 43.9 
OL Ts he SANE eevee eee $ 1,337.0 $ 579.5 $ 1,054.5 $ 593.2 
LSS Se oe a ee ee $ 1,250.3 $ 308.3 $ 1,006.8 $ 96.8 
SRS AE, «sO CO Re 25.1 — 30.7 _ 
as hc is eames ae adres ek et 19.7 161.2 50.6 294.8 
OER E Pie Sw aa He At i al Re St ree 1,244.4 1,440.8 1,309.4 1,505.8 
mick a ORS TE OEP SEINE Re eT 203.2 152.8 191.8 146.2 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


LLI 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND COST ITEM 


Land Access 


DET ST EICU OU ieee ac ede eon Re pe 
ol EUS TENT(G Cie Se, > be Rage eee ree 
Prins ta On yer a oe we 
Te eee ee!) 


Primary Thoroughfare 
Construction 


‘GES ie th (24 Lions See ORE een a 
SURCYP)t0 | ee Sh 
Replacements: esos 2b eco 
SDESTEN Test CDV 2), el a eee el 
PACATLE Gt OT memoir eee aon See 5 
PL) iA ee 


Secondary Thoroughfare 
Construction 


Rani eCmemier tent Se noces Ml 
SIG) Oy UR a) 6-2) cee ee eae ener 
RCD ACCILOT ies nie ely Se se 
i EVD SRS) CEM soo” eae a ae eee ee 
AU SUPA EON nes eee oe oe 2 oe 
TREE GN Ey 2 ce ae re gee a 


Commercial 


MEOTISUIICUIONS tae eee ae wre oe 
ERENT OT cll CCG re te ers le 3 Re 
PCT ITTISUL ATI OTIOOIN ate kes 
SIRO PE re ee 2 en 


Residential 


CLETTELEG OL BUDS Ty eed a ae eee 
LAI eTia Ni Ceapeere er er ed 
PACHTILIIEST LA CLOT) mee ees ee eg 
FER Lyk [Gere a eee sea eee 


<i theg Alassio as Rie ae ae $207,492.5 


APPENDIX TABLE 7 (Continued) 


10-YEAR PROGRAM 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


si Sige lh ote we $ 49,880.9 


Eee ane AP A ene $ 12,411.2 


1967-1976 1977-1986 

Nee ae ee $ 21,431.3 §$ 21,431.3 
e8 td SEY he nee 25,186.4 25,186.4 
3,263.2 3,263.2 


See eee $ 14730 $ 74,511.9 
Sere eaee Lat oe 31.9 ae 
18.0 359.5 

Pe ee Re ke 7 8 991.1 4,773.8 
176.0 5,575.2 

HU sth Ears Wht rane $ 2690.0 §$ 85,2204 
ne eae $ 7,5168  $ 1,226.9 
aN REN Erte fob ind 105.5 = 
180.1 1,417.4 

oe ection Sr 8,318.8 8,891.7 
1,128.5 807.5 

Peni 2 irs so $ 17,249.7 $ 12,343.5 
eat ads au solane $ 61294 $ 6,129.4 
ieee ee eee 5,469.9 5,469.9 
811.9 811.9 


$ 49,880.9 


$ 12,411.2 


nk el ck RO $ 48,181.5 $ 48,181.5 
cA a ek hee BM er 64,049.9 64,049.9 
7,856.2 7,856.2 

Ses tee St $120,087.6 $120,087.6 
$282,825.9 


1967-1981 1982-1986 
(thousands) 

$ 21,431.3 $ 21,431.3 
25,186.4 25,186.4 
3,263.2 3,263.2 

$ 49,880.9 $ 49,880.9 
$ 28,608.3 $ 66,145.0 
39.0 = 
ZL 978.4 
2,798.0 6,580.7 
2,215.9 5,159.3 


$ 33,872.2 


966.4 
$ 14,772.7 


$ 6,129.4 
5,469.9 
811.9 


$ 78,863.4 


$ 2,354.8 


1,393.3 
8,895.5 
885.1 


$ 13,528.7 


$ 6,129.4 
5,469.9 
811.9 


$ 12,411.2 


$ 48,181.5 
64,049.9 
7,856.2 
$120,087.6 


$235,478.7 


$ 12,411.2 


$ 48,181.5 
64,049.9 
7,856.2 
$120,087.6 


$277,548.6 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 21,431.3 
25,186.4 
3,263.2 

$ 49,880.9 


$ 14,462.5 


$ 6,129.4 
5,469.9 
811.9 

$ 12,4112 


$ 48,181.5 
64,049.9 
7,856.2 
$120,087.6 


$247,120.1 


SLT 


APPENDIX TABLE 8 


BY COST ITEM FOR 10, 15, AND 20-YEAR PROGRAMS 
Recommended State Highway System 
New Jersey 


1967-1986 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 
AND COST ITEM 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 
(thousands) 
Interstate — Rural 
Construction 
‘Geb tee at Se eee a eee CT error em $ 18,419.4 — $ 12,279.6 _ 
PLEA CCIILENIt Gennes Se aioe ce rhe ete tafe kaa 62.1 470.3 198.2 470.3 
ROL retire ere eek Arye ne oe a 1,444.5 2,238.7 1,709.2 2,238.7 
PNCITTTLISESETACIOT Sie emo aes bee ee ee ea been) 2,191.9 298.0 1,560.6 298.0 
TN RYAN Sg ee On ed rel en oe $ 22,117.9 $ 3,007.0 $ 15,747.6 $ 3,007.0 
Less Federal Share of Construction _...... 16,577.5 — LEOSIT —_ 
"PS SEIT G12 ae om wes ER $ 5,540.4 $ 3,007.0 $ 4,695.9 $ 3,007.0 
Interstate — Urban 
Construction 
UCUESTNGT STs Rr ose sated eae ant se eee ee ee $ 63,052.3 $ ~ $ 42,034.9 $ — 
1 exayal Payers rake see Paes eae Oe een 188.1 1,209.0 528.4 1,209.0 
1) CRUG TELE NEO NS OS, Ve ae) a eee ee 2,651.3 3,911.3 3,071.3 3,911.3 
PT iria ret Pat Oi) Were eae ee ew 7,248.1 563.2 5,019.8 563.2 
SON Ti ae ira a a ee $ 73,139.8 $ 5,683.5 $ 50,654.4 $ 5,683.5. 
Less Federal Share of Construction __......--..---_ 56,747.1 — 37,831.4 — 
INGAE Ott eh Sales ecto tea Bans J tetas A ete oe $ 16,392.7 $ 5,683.5 $ 12,823.0 $ 5,683.5 
Class I Major — Rural 
Construction 
(WSSU SS Se Saas ee eer $ 7,667.7 $ 16,242.7 $ 11,184.9 $ 14,266.2 
USES] RSET of Ot Nn tee ee eo een Ree oe epee re 22.2 225.0 93.0 420.8 
INA TTUCTIC YC Ramee eeu ak ag 2 Dn a seh AE eee 326.3 PG. T21) 1,671.4 
PREIS GUT CLOT) coos cae ee 881.8 1,951.8 1,319.9 1,799.4 
SIN Cc1a iy | en ood oe oi ae oe eee $ 8,898.0 $ 19,695.7 $ 13,319.3 $ 18,157.8 
Class I Major — Urban 
Construction 
CEPTS BO ie ot ee ee $116,423.2 $ 31,511.8 $ 91,241.4 $ 22,145.8 
bor tial eee cg re 1,524.8 ~ 1,863.7 — 
EDC einen gam Geist ee ee 155.9 1,218.7 333.5 1,466.9 
1, Bi chsh tate sak Lr aes oe at 0 2 2 2,379.9 4,493.8 71625 4,876.4 
PCL AATITSUP ACA CHTT ets le 13,253.2 4,094.7 10,582.1 3,133.8 
SAG TG Rey aS aes Ses anc ek ee ee SRE $133,737.0 $ 41,319.0 $106,783.2 $ 31,622.9 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 


20-YEAR 


PROGRAM 


$ 9,209.7 
266.2 


1,841.6 
1,245.0 
$ 12,562.5 
8,288.8 
$ 4273.7 


$ 31,526.2 
698.5 
3,281.3 
3,905.6 

$ 39,411.6 
28,373.5 
$ 11,038.1 


$ 11,955.2 
189.4 
1,019.9 
1,448.1 


$ 14,612.6 


$ 73,967.5 
2,033.1 
513.4 
2,993.6 
8,745.8 

$ 88,253.4 


6LT 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND COST ITEM 


Class II Major — Rural 
Construction 


sa resah bg Tote FY SUS Ps Set ileal he Oe NO 
DEEROTS Oe (eee ee es ee 
em aCeEMent =e ee ee 
ING SILT AOC MeeRiaei eee a ae 


ACUMISUEATION Oo eee Oe at 
Ole) eee Cus ee ee 


Class II Major — Urban 
Construction 


Etentiiccd wert ta! Pepe are ee 
BU) Sch ig a ete 
PRepIa Cement =e, ee 
RAIN CTISN COM a 
PN CIITRITISEROTION Mek) ie ee Se 
ROTA 0 Dee a ee eee > 9 ee 


Area Service — Rural 
Construction 


Pe entilicd meen eee 2 Ne ee 
SUA De ie ee 
RepiAcenient 4 2s 3 o6 ee 
WiaTniLena Comme ee ee 
PN CHIGESUMA LION mesa eae ke 


OCG) Ea tame ee eee Woes ae 2 


Area Service — Urban 
Construction 


RCentiiiec aie sace tree at ee) 
SS ECON 1 ee a ep 
Replacements =e =e a 
Weaintenance ie 2 es ee 
PACUIOTMSET ACO eee ee Ree Oe ee 
iO) CA [pete ae oe oe es 


APPENDIX TABLE 8 (Continued) 
10-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1976 1977-1986 

Sa Ge ae ot $ 9,958.6  $ 6,233.0 
See ie TA Se 240.7 = 
ge Oe eo 65.8 523.0 
2,935.8 2,729.8 

1,375.1 1,043.4 

te ak oe Aas $ 13,876.0  $ 10,5292 
BA on ee ae! $ 56,0219 $ 9,010.8 
1,123.9 = 

228.1 1,707.4 

4,704.8 6,185.4 

Sa 6,828.7 1,859.4 
SS ee $ 68,9074 $ 18,763.0 
PA See oer ote $ 99011 $ 7,810.3 
Sesto Be oe 211.7 2 
oe oes 93.1 780.3 
aren 3,848.8 5,093.9 
it eae 1,546.0 1,505.3 
See See $ 15,600.7 § 15,1898 
Bits 9, Sec $523 Coleman) 246505 
3 te 354.0 = 
ey oe, 160.9 1,311.3 
2a Sa 5,886.0 7,632.0 
ee. 3,272.8 1,496.0 
le Sa ae $ 33,025.4  § 15,0958 
Ee ee $295,977.6  $129,283.0 


15-YEAR PROGRAM 


1967-1981 


1982-1986 


(thousands) 


$ 8,770.0 $ 6,073.2 
294.2 — 
134.8 600.6 

2,444.6 2,938.5 
1,280.8 1,057.3 

$ 12,924.4 $ 10,669.6 
$ 41,142.3 $ 6,638.6 
1,373.6 — 
483.6 2,049.3 
4,980.0 6,460.7 
SPAT 1,666.3 

$. 53,257.2 $ 16,814.9 

$ 8,259.8 $ 10,643.4 
258.7 = 
216.8 974.9 

- 4,109.0 5,354.2 
1,412.9 1,866.9 


$ 14,257.2 


$ 18,839.4 


$ 17,1046 $ 4,702.6 
432.8 ~ 
371.0 1,654.5 

6,252.7 7,998.7 
2,657.6 1,579.2 

$ 26,818.7 $ 15,935.0 

$244,878.9 $120,730.1 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 8095.8 
321.0 
217.1 

2614.7 
1,237.3 


$ 12,485.9 


$ 32,516.3 
1,498.5 
760.2 
5,191.7 
4,396.3 

$ 44,363.0 


$ 8,855.7 
282.3 
404.3 

4,476.7 
1,542.0 
$ 15,561.0 


2,370.2 
$ 23,918.1 


$214,505.8 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 


APPENDIX TABLE 9 


BY COST ITEM FOR 10, 15, AND 20-YEAR PROGRAMS 


FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AND COST ITEM 


Collector — Rural 


Construction 


Identified 3.3 
Stopgan <2 su een 
Replacement ___----.----------- 
Maintenance 722" 2522.2 ee 


Administration 222 


Collector — Urban 
Construction 


Identified 2.2.) sets ee 
StOP Gat see era ee 
Replacement _....-- 
Maintenance’c2f 2 ees 


Administrauon = 020 es 


Recommended County Highway System 
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New Jersey 
1967-1986 
10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 
1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 
(thousands) 

_. $17,152.6 $ 2,565.9 $11,887.3 $ 3,775.2 
es 530.7 - 648.6 o 
oe 223.2 1,685.4 411.7 1,794.7 
Rs. 9,029.8 10,103.1 9,117.6 10,190.9 
aS 2,154.8 1,148.3 1,765.2 1,260.9 
_. $29,091.1 $15,502.7 $23,830.4 $17,021.7 
_. $27,412.7 $ 7,340.9 $21,057.9 $ 6,333.4 
= 575.7 — 703.6 _— 
Be 262.4 2,184.9 652.0 2,913.7 
_.  13,855.0 16,948.8 14,683.3 LI Sig 1a 
ne 3,368.5 2,117.9 2,967.7 2,162.0 
_. $45,474.3 $28,592.5 $40,134.5 $29, 186.2 
_. $74,565.4 $44,095.2 $63,894.9 $46,207.9 


20-YEAR 
PROGRAM 


$ 9,859.2 
707.5 
623.3 

9,193.7 
1,630.7 
$22,014.4 


$17,376.7 
767.6 
1,102.2 
15,168.3 
2,753.2 
$37,168.0 
$59,182.4 


APPENDIX TABLE 10 


AVERAGE ANNUAL NEEDS BY FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
BY COST ITEM FOR 10, 15, AND 20-YEAR PROGRAMS 


Recommended Municipal System 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 10-YEAR PROGRAM 15-YEAR PROGRAM 20-YEAR 
AND COST ITEM 1967-1976 1977-1986 1967-1981 1982-1986 PROGRAM 
(thouwsands) 
Land Access 
Gonstrucon ts.2 A $ 25,501.1 $925 5474 $ 25,570.5 $ 95,547.4 $ 25,565.2 
MeAIPONANCE 2 30,855.9 30,855. 1 30,855.9 30,855.1 30,855.9 
memimistration. (2.525 4,048.8 4,046.0 4 047.9 4,046.0 4,047.5 
PGP AT, eee ooo Sie $ 60,485.8 $ 60,448.5 $ 60,474.3 $ 60,448.5 $ 60,468.6 
Primary Thoroughfare 
Construction 
ROlerUiLieC be aes ae 5 $ 5,845.2 $ 76,870.5 $ 32,269.9 $ 68,622.0 $ 41,357.8 
LEEDS Of ee ae 84.6 ~ 103.4 _ 112.9 
Replacement: 70.3 795.4 321.1 1,475.9 798.3 
MMenmtenance...2... APT... 3,419.4 7,780.4 5,308.1 9,669.1 7,312.2 
Pucmninistration 659.3 5,981.3 ___ 2,660.1 5,583.7 3,474.9 
TRON Nd the i ea eee $ 10,078.8 $ 91,427.6 $ 40,662.6 $ 85,350.7 $ 53,116.1 
Secondary Thoroughfare 
Construction 
POETEIICC ek we Ree ee $ 11,404.2 $ 2,231.7 $ 7,906.1 $ 3,553.4 $ 6,817.8 
STR OSE 6  wyes ae 175.4 _ 214.4 _ 233.9 
Replacement _..------- = 235.0 1,863.1 417.1 1,872.6 TOs 
NE AIICENANCC se 12,261.7 13,081.9 12,299.5 13,119.8 12,470.4 
Pere RUSUT@ULON) ec 1,685.3 1,202.3 1,458.5 1,298.3 1,419.9 
(NON b Jee ee eee $ 25,761.6 $ 18,379.0 $ 22.295.6 $ 19,844.1 $ 21,703.7 
Commercial 
Meomsteuction, 6.) 2... _ $ 6,232.6 $ 6,232.6 $ 6,232.6 $ 6,232.6 $ 6,232.6 
Maintenance —.......-. Pe 5,009.9 5,009.9 5,009.9 5,599.9 5,009.9 
PAEMONTUISUPALION, = 22 827.3 827.3 $27.3 827.3 827.3 
ChAT sees weer ee Se $ 12,619.8 $ 12,619.8 $ 12,619.8 $ 12,619.8 $ 12,619.8 
Residential 
Construction ___ A Sas SI ase hb cod Bay We Sabie Lye apy ten Led $ 51,717.1 $ 51,717.1 
NE AMTIECNANCO: 20a ae a ee 68,707.8 68,707.8 68,707.8 68,707.8 68,707.8 
Administration ___. NY ch role eee va rn 8,511.6 8,511.6 8,511.6 8,511.6 8,511.6 
TERM Nie ee a Pe 91 28-936.5 $128,936.5 $128,936.5 $128,936.5 $128,936.5 
TOTAL MUNICIPAL SYSTEM _ $237,882.5 $311,811.4 $264,988.8 $307,199.6 $276,844.7 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11 


ALLOCATION OF HIGHWAY-USER STATE TAX RESPONSIBILITY 


Annual Rates Per Vehicle 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
COST- 
(dollars) 

Passenger Cars 08 2.4. 66 74 85 59 

Buses (2 ee ee ae 1,228 670 282 1,147 
Trucks? 

Mj Remuera Mie cy Pt err ws 72 79 81 75 

G10) ene ee ee eee 102 103 91 113 

10-1 Goes SET ete eee 166 143 105 180 

1G Oye aiaeate Aah Petre Bo 272 205 124 291 

7D O87 Nan ee ee ee 493 280 145 427 

9836. J sR ene Oe 621 365 168 594 

S644 4, .unegege A) > oh 603 453 198 784 

MAIS, 2 oo ek eee ee 704 509 232 1,005 

BO) BO) erie) SM eens te Oe 982 732 275 1,374 

BOGS he eee ee 1,296 915 314 1,792 

C8772 ee ee ee 1,259 977 318 1,960 


1Average of vehicle-mile and ton-mile allocations. 
2Gross weight in thousands of pounds. 
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COM- 


PROMISE} 


72 
715 


78 
102 
143 
207 
286 
381 
491 
619 
824 

1,053 

1,139 


APPENDIX TABLE 12 


ALLOCATION OF HIGHWAY-USER STATE TAX RESPONSIBILITY 
Rates Per Vehicle-Mile 


New Jersey 
1967-1986 
COST: 
GEASS MENTAL “TION. = MILE MILE. =~ PROMISED 
(cents) 
Passenger Cars »80 0.63 0.71 0.82 0.57 0.69 
ELSON ENE Nene”. fae eee 3.41 1.86 0.78 3.18 1.98 
Trucks? 
Br Oe ae) <b OE RCO 0.74 0.81 0.83 0.77 0.80 
he) we Pe ee he 0.91 0.93 0.82 1.02 0.92 
TASC 0 a ec See ae 1.22 1.04 0.77 1,32 1.05 
Lhe RA te. 4 Ae a oer 1.67 1.26 0.76 1.79 27 
De Oe ee ee oe ed 2.19 1.45 0.75 2,21 1.48 
Ug AS! 6 vee ee 5, | Eee Re 2.68 1.58 0.72 2.56 1.64 
36-44 Sho NOMS SEES ea? 2.10 1.58 0.69 2.73 eliyal 
(CLO ae. ..  en ee 199 1.58 0.65 2.84 1.74 
Bo OU) ee ee 2.31 1.72 0.65 3.23 1.94 
OU AGel Sica Nae! ee Eee ree 2.62 1.85 0.64 3.63 2.13 
sed as a ee 2.35 1.82 - 0.59 3.66 2.13 


1Average of vehicle-mile and ton-mile allocations. 
2Gross weight in thousands of pounds. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 13 


ALLOCATION OF HIGHWAY-USER STATE TAX RESPONSIBILITY 
Rates Per Ton-Mile 


New Jersey 


1967-1986 
FUNC- 
A ENCLASS. MENTAL Cost. = MILE” = MILE.—S« PROMISE 
(mills) 
Passenger, Cars) sees _.. 3.43 3.83 4.41 3.08 3.74 
Bus@site 222 oe oe, 3.25 se ire 0.75 3.03 1.89 
Trucks? 
RG nN te oe ee tte ed 3.08 3.39 3.46 3.21 3.34 
Gel 0 pe 2 a Ree ee ee 2.81 2.86 2.02 3.14 2.83 
TOE LGR 2k cen rae a ee 2.59 2.22 1.64 2.81 2.22 
1G 8 Renee CE Seabee er 2.57 1.94 EV 2.75 1.96 
ALS Bi. hee SN ee 2.64 1.75 0.90 2.67 1.79 
LOO Tee Ie BRR se 2.57 1.52 0.70 2.47 1.58 
S644 Vea Sire 2 oe ls ee 1.65 1,24 0.54 2.14 1.34 
VASA Lae A 1.32 1.05 0.43 1.88 1.16 
SSSA» We tiaeeNe aE! 5° 5 BAUER A Ale Dn 1.31 0.97 0.37 1.83 1.10 
GO-OS 72) 4-5 Sree So eee 1.27 0.90 0.31 1.75 1.03 
GS2 1 Dae. set eee eh eee 1.00 0.78 0.25 1.56 0.90 


1Average of vehicle-mile and ton-mile allocations. 
“Gross weight in thousands of pounds. 
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